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Be a Certiticated 
Electrical Expert 


i” ‘ 


‘Electrical Experts” Earn $12 to $30 a D 


WHAT’S YOUR FUTURE 


Trained “Electrical Experts” are in great demand at the highest salarics, and the opportunities for ad 
ment and a big success in this line are the greatest ever known. 

“Electrical Experts” earn $70 to $200 a week. Fit yourself for one of these big paying positions. 

° 

Be an “Electrical Expert” 

Today even the ordinary Electrician—the “screw driver” kind—is making money—big money. But its 
trained man—the man who knows the whys and wherefor:s of Electricity —the “Electrical Expert’—who is) 
out to “boss” ordinary Electricians—to boss Tig Jobs---the jobs that pay 


Age or Lack of Experience No Draw-Back 
You don't have to be a College Man: vou don't have to be a High School graduate, My Course in Eleett 
is the most simple, thorough, and successful in existence, and offers every man. regardless of age. educatiol 
previous experience the chance to become, in a very short time, an “Electrical Expert.” able to make from 
to $200 a week. 


I Give You a Real Training 
As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Envineering Works I know exactly the kind of training a man needs 


the best positions at the hichest salaries. Hundreds of my student. are now earning $3,500 to $10,000. Many are 
successful ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 


Your Success Guaranteed 
So sure am I that you can learn Electricity—so sure am I that after studying with me, you, too, can get 
the “big money” class in electrical work. that I will guaranter under bond to return every single B 
paid me in tuition if, when you have finisied mv course you are not satisfied it was the best inves 


you ever made 
° ° ° 
FREE—Electrical Working Outfit— FREE 
I give each stude it a Splendid Outfit of Electrical Tools. Materials «and Measuring Instrul 
absolutely FREE, Lalso supply them with Drawing Outfit. examination paper, and many 4 
things that other schools don't furnish. You do PRACTICAL work —AT HOME, You start 
go Engi 4 in after the first few lessons to WORK AT YOUR PROFESSION in a practical way. 
© 
neering Werke, & Get Started Now—Write Me 
1918 Sunnyside Ave., I want to send you mv Electrical Bock ard Proof Lessons both FREE. These cost 
Chicago, ti. % nothing and you'll enjoy them. Make the start today for a bright future in Electriq 
Dear Sie: Send at ence ty Send in coupon—NOW. 


Sample Lessons, your Big 4, * * COOKE, Chief Engineer, 


Book, and full particulars * 


Sucre aly mesa, SG CHICAGO ENGINEERING WOR 
without obligation on my part (7 


Yo Dept. 433, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., CHICAGO, I 


4 vyOU CAN DO IT 


Address 
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The Famous Oliver 
For Free Trial—Then Save $36 


This is the identical $100 Oliver, Model 9, our latest 
and best. 

We learned economies during the war in selling which 
enable us to save the $56 it formerly cost us to sell you 
an Oliver. 

We learned that it was unnecessary to have great num- 
bers of traveling salesmen and numerous, expensive branch 
houses throughout the country. We were also able to dis- 
continue many other superfluous, costly sales methods, 
You benefit by these savings 

Only our sales plan has changed. Not the Oliver. 

You may order direct from this advertisement, without 

S f sending a penny. The coupon brings an Oliver for free 
trial. 
ome oO the When the Oliver comes to you, let it prove its superior- 
ity and saving. 
famous users If you do not agree that it is the finest typewriter built, 
regardless of price, simply return it, express collect. Even 
the out-going transportation charges will then be refunded. 
any typewriter is worth $100, it is this brand new 
P Oliver. 
VU. S. Steel Corporation Furthermore, it is as easy to buy The Oliver as it is to try 
. P it. f, ¢ rtr rj e days you decide to keep it, y 
National Cloak & Suit Co. ae way $6 det manth antil the $64 is paid, settee 
Nat'l City Bank of N York In every particular, this splendid Oliver is the finest 
ew Yor . 
that 24 years of experience can produce. A _ better type- 
i writer is impossible. It has all the latest improvements. 
— Pinte It is noted t r its handson ippearanc richly enameled 
1s otec 0 its handsome appearance, € 
Encyclopedia Britannica olive green and polished nickel; its durability and work- 
e manship. 
Boston Elevated Railways This Oliver has a standard keyboard. So anyone may 
Oti turn to it without the slightest hesitancy. It is speedy 
tis Elevator Co. and has an untiring action—with lightest touch. 1 thi 
Corn Products Refining Ca Don't buy—don’t rent—until you have investicatec this 
fine economical Oliver. Note that the coupon below brings 
Columbia Graphophone Co. either an Oliver for Free Trial, or further information. 
e h 
Avoid disap- 
i en 
ne Order now (0. S0- fe ote eran se a 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx cure = 733 Oliver Typewriter B . Chicago, ™. ° 
° delivery. Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspec- | 
Diamond Match Co. tion, If | keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of $3 per 
. . i ii month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
American Bridge Co. Canadian Price $68 ’ 


My shipping point is., 
Te OLIVER] This does not y lace nd undie any oblig ation to buy. If 1 


choose to return the Oliv will ship it back at your expense 
Voewriter Gmoeny at the end of "tay days. 


. 
O 733 Oliver Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
ver ’ 0 0. Typewriter Bidg. ¥ ( book—"The High Cost of Typewriters—The R 





eason 
and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further inmfor- 
Chicago, Illinois i mation. 
Name 


Street Address.........csccsssse-seeeeeee . al 
Save $36 by using this coupon 1 res ence StMt© sores ff 
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r tinke! 
CONTENTS fared 

T sans thous 
THE BRIGHTENER. Complete Novelette . . C.N.andA. M. Williamson turn this 
Which suggests an alluring occupation for indigent ladies, with a bit of intrigue, good in 
a near-murder, and thrilling suspense throughout comet 

un 

AT FOUR O'CLOCK. Short Story . - . Peter Clark Macfarlane 4 were doi 
In which the heroine, though suspended over an abyss of matrimony, holds to her paying 

own requisites for an ideal husband, rebuile 


were ope 

THE LONELY MR. LORD. Short Story r ‘ Rebecca Hooper Eastman . garage 

Barrett Lord had a novel remedy for lonesomeness in the “big city.” And even in siries ] 

canny New York it worked, _ friet 

GRATITUDE. Verse . . . ‘ . Carolyn Hall , ‘ ete 

SIMON. Short Story . ‘ . . ‘ , . Paul Hervey Fox ; Perel 
Corinna Ware had a mission in life, one of those “deathbed promises” to fulfill, becau 

and out of the help a certain man gave her, flowered a romance. ers are 

ars las 

LOVE AT THE DOOR. Verse ° ° . . Clinton Scollard . ° ° a 

THE TEAPOT SHOP. Verse . . .  .  . Mary Brent Whiteside. fay line 


THE MIDDLE OF THE TALE. Short Story - Valma Clark . 


‘he conventional world was perhaps too small for Andrea, who was more than 


life-size in love as in other things 
FROM A CITY WINDOW. Verse . ° ° - Glenn Ward Dresbach 
THE ARRANT ROVER. Serial . . Berta Ruck 

Archie Laverock continu: s, in this ins stall nt, his impassioned philandering 


AUSTEN’S ARM. Short Story Arthur Crabb 

The golfer may he challenge the psychologist to explain a champion’s lost drive 

But the age-old formula of “cherches la femme night be aptly applied. } 
POETS IN THE MARKET PLACE. Verse . Mary Carolyn Davies , | f\ 
MORE SUPER-WOMEN. Series ° . * . Anice Terhune. ‘ , 

_ Son ta Gate. yet ruled France in tts most glorious days 
WIND IN MY HAIR. Verse . , , . . Margaret Peckham P . 103 
THAT’S THE PROPER SPIRIT. Short Story . Gene Markey ; : 
ALMOST. Verse . . ° ‘ ° ° , . Louise Heald 

| 


Introducing the perfect English butler, Smollett, and his activity on a Thursday 
out, in behalf of his master’s heart affairs 

THE LOVER AT LARGE. Short Story - . DuVernet Rabell 
In which a professor's daughter, with the aid of a professional lover, takes a course 
not included in academic curricula. 


CONFESSION. Verse . . . Abbie Huston Evans 
THE FAMILY TRADITION. Part — ‘ . Katharine Haviland Taylor 


David Stoddard had picked ap a cat on the street “because he was sorry for it.’ 
By the same token he cultivated Rita Paret. 


VILLANELLE OF VICTORY. Verse . : . Walter Adolphe Roberts 
AINSLEE’S BOOKS OF THE MONTH ‘ . ° ‘ . ° ° 
IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES > 5 . Dorothy Parker 
TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS . ° > ‘ : s 


Yearly Subscription, $2.00 Single Copies, Twenty Cents 
Mo nthly pub plication issued by Air alee 8 Mag: azine Co enth Aven jue ar d Fifte enth Street w Yor Ormond G Smith. PresfMent; 
eore mith, Secretary and 1 enth Aver ° “ rk ¢ rg toni by Aine | 
¥ ork. Cop >yright, 1921, by Ainslee’s Magazine Co., Great Brits “All Ri ahts Re . reed. iblishers everyw where are Cautioned mw 
using any of the c« mtents « of Pt Magazine either wholly or in pert. intered as Seco Matter, Septe mber 11, 1902, at the Post 
ce at New Yor Y.. under act of Congress of March 3 i879 Canac dian su bec ription, $2.36. Foreign $2 
WARNING -— Do not me then through agents unknown to you Complaints are daily made by persons who have been thus victimized Do 
IMPORTANT— Authors, agents, and publishers are requested to note that this = nm . ee vid itself respo' —7- le for loss of unsolicited pri 
manuscripts while at this = or in transit; and that it cannot ‘unde rtake to b 7” manuscripts for a longer period than six 
onths. If the return of manuscript is expected fo tage hc wuld be inclosed mo 
‘ 
a — —- = = of 
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d $6000 Last Year- 
Rebuildiné Autos! 


. 

“T always had a craze S d F e 
for tinke —s with motor bhippe re 

yé never ‘ Ve do not ask you to take 

- ; ods : our word for the merit of 
the ay i could , 5 , ‘ these books. We simply asi 

a into a i. n i ye to find out for yourself 

good income fhen I ‘ 2 fou can do this without ris! 

ope: ned my eyes to what + } or expense or obligation. All 

hundreds of other men 5 ) we ask is that you fill out 

were doing. They were ; and mail the coupon, 
a d we We will ship the books to 
buying up old cars an . 4 kt to 
ii them, They oh: F Vat you express collect for 7 days 

peball 4d I - up public , i t free examination og ee = oO 

stead gph ; ri 4 ‘ or shop. Use the books as i 

garages a! d running re- ‘a> , a ¢ they belonged to you. If the 

pair she ps. I made in- “ BS r books do not come up to your 
quiries. I found out how Lal . ~ expectations, send them back 
my friends did these to us at our expense. If you 
things. 1 followed their é f me are pleased with them; if you 
’ yle ist year 0 see that they will help you to 
example. Last 3 é ¢ x 
- 00. This year $i x achieve your goal, send us 
to make m¢ 6 ‘ - m just $2.80 within seven days 
utomobileown- | . . = . and then $3.00 # month until 
mee oy : the special introductory. price 
are making their old of $24.80 has been paid. 
last them through 
: period, and this means @ You Can Qualify : f 
work and profit for men in You can earn as much money as this man, Special oO fer 
, > « business.” You can turn your love for motor cars into Gt men “ 

_ hala cash. If you are already an automobile Your purchase of these books brings you 
mechanic, repair man or chauf- @ Consulting Membership in the American 
feur, you can climb far higher. Technical Society, 
me" nt ae - he om Se act, by wile valued Some of the 

... Automobile and at $12.00, may prove inatin 
commercial car menarecturing to be worth hundreds Fasci & 
is growing tremendously. ens “ Subjects 

fuiure is unlimited, of dollars to you. It Explosion Motors 
You can prepare your- titles you to spe- Weldin 
~ . cla information on otor » 
to become a 1 inf Motor Construc 
me- Subjects dealing with tion and Repair 
‘an equip automobile construc- Carburetors and 
oa Settings 
open your tion and repair, or Valves 
Bh am garage or shop man- Cooling 
Automobile %sement for the pe- Lubrication 
ring opens riod of a@ year, Fly Wheels 
to success to Clute . 
Send No Tramerslesion 
Final Drive 
Automobile Steering 
Engineering oney ro 
Mai > inspec- 
This six-volume ,, #1, free inspec Vuleanizing 
library of Automobile “0® Coupon. — Just ignit 
Engineering will pre - your name and ad- Starting & Eight. 
pare you fora worth- ress on the coupon ing Sys 
while position in the brings the 6 valuable Wiring , ™ 
fascinating field of volumes to you ex- Shop Kinks 
automobile production. press charges collect Commercial 
Fifteen great automobile 1 fone Swage Design 
for 7 days’ free trial. d Equi t 
engineers and specialists, , ae and Equipmen 
with the co-operation of We cannot guarantee Electrics 
gcores of other experts that this low price Storage Batteries 
in their field, have com- Will hold. Your op- —Care & Repair 
piled this great reading course. portunity is now. Motorcycles 
There are 2600 pages and 2300 Mail the coupon at Commercial 
illustrations. The books are new once, while this offer rucks 
and up to the minute in every is open to you. Gasoline Tractors 
principle and method. They 


are carefully greme-tncenee pe THE AMERICAN 
iat you ¢ ind a given sub- 
ject a p~* "as yt ny find: . TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
word in the dictionary. Dept, A-103, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ee 
The American Technical Society 
Dept.A.108, Chicago, iil. 


Please send me the 6 volume set ‘‘Automobile 
Engineering” for 7 days’ free examination, express 
charges collect. If I decide to buy, I will send 
$2.80 within 7 days and the balance at $3.00 a 
: $ , . month until $24.80 has been paid. Then you send 
PRICE ay = gh ee Se me a receipt showing that the $45.00 set of books 

. Naess 4 See se and the $12.00 consulting membership are mine 


* a A ’ and fully paid for. If I think that I can get 
REDUCED , ; - along without the books after the 7 days’ trial I 


























will return them at your expense. 
Down goes the 
Price on these fa- . pa 

mous auto books. : MAME. .cccwecccccccccccccesccccccesscccccsooees 
A saving in the cost 
of printing and $66 gb0b00NbONb0NSNbl0 00 0Nb106h86044 660 806s0ss0006 
binding is passed 

On to you, 








Reference. .....ccceccevcceseceecceseteseececeteseeseessesesese 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Agents and Help Wanted—Coatinued. 





WE START YOU IN BUSINESS. fur- 
nhishing everything: men and women $30 to 
$100 0 weekly operating our ‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J 


BE A DETECTIV®. Excellent 
tunity, good pay, travel Write 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, 
City. Mo. 


MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 


SALESMAN—CITY OR TRAV mane, 
Experience unnecessary. Send for of 
lines and full particulars. Prepare m spare 
time to earn the big salaries—$2.500 to 
$10,000 a year. Employment services ren- 
dered Members. National _Salesmen’s 
Dept. 107, Chicago, 





oppor: 
T. 


Ranens 








nm Association, 





AGENTS—Large 
agents to sell hosiery, underwear, ghirts, 
dresses, skirts, waists, shoes, clothing, etc 
Write for free samples. Madison Mills, 503 
Broadway, New York. 


TIRE AGENTS. Exclusive representatives 
sell the new Mellinger Extra- 
(No_seconds.) Guarantee Bond 

Wholesale ices 
sections furnished. Mellinger Tire ( 
Oak, Kansas City, Missouri. 


manufacturer wants 





MEN, get into the wonderful tailoring 
agency business, big profits taking orders 
and your own clothes free. We furnish 
fine sample outfit and everything free No 
experience needed Write to-day. Banner 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 796, Chicago. 








RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 28, Standard Business Training Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, N. Y¥ 





MAKE $10-$20 DAY selling Guaranteed 
Hosiery and Underwear in homes and offices 
Beautiful sample outfits—liberal commissions 

-prompt deliveries. Write for Sure Success 
Plan. C. & D. Co., Section B, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 


$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps. per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. 42 St. Louis, Mo. 





“158 GENT im? 
Mexico War Issues, 
India Service 


) STAMPS— 
Venezuela, Salvador 
Guatemala, China, etc., 
Only finest approy al sheets, 50 to 60° 
Agents Wanted Lists Free. We 
Buy Stamps. Estat 2 yrs Hussman 
Stamp Co., Dept. 127, Louis, Mo 


FOREIGN 


ive Work. Ex- 
perience recessary Write J. Ganor 
former U. S. Gov't Detective, 120, St. Lo 
10¢ places your name on mailing list 
Profitable propositions possible. Martir 
1405 Lexington Avenue, New York 


DETEC 1A og) EARN BIG MONEY 
Travel Great Des d Fascinating 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars 
Write, American Detective System 
Broadwé uy Y 





TS, $60 to $2 00 3 a a We Free Sam- 

Gold Sign Letters for Store and Of- 

windows. Any one can do it. Big de- 

mand Liberal offer to general agents 

Metallic Letter Co., 431T N. Clark Street, 
Cc Chic ago 


AGENTS—CASH IN ON PROHIBITION; 
$13 to $58 weekly; new fast-selling articles 
going like wildfire: agents cleaning 
write to-day for particulars American 
Products Co., 3144 American Bldg Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


‘ BE A DETECTIV E—Wonde rful 
tunities; particulars free. Write 
186 East 79th, 





oppor- 
Wagner 
New York, Dept. _361. 

Uv. 8 GOVERNMENT wants 
Railway Mail Clerks, immediately, 
month List positions free Peakiin ie- 
stitute, Dept. G 2, Rochester, N. Y¥ 


hundreds 





BIGGEST MONEY MAKER IN AMER- 

CA, I want 100 men and women quick 
to take orders for raincoats, raincapes, and 
waterproof — Thousands of orders 
waiting for yo $2.00 an hour for spare 
time. ieananeh made $813.00 in one 
month. Nissen, $19.00 in three hours. 
Purvience, $207.00 in seven days. $5,000 
a year profit for eight average orders a 
day. No delivering or collecting. Beau- 
tiful coat free No experience or capital 
required. Write quick for information. 
Comer Manufacturing Co., Dept. M-34 
Dayton, Ohio. 





Short Stories and Photoplays 


WRITE NEWS MS 
Stories for pay in 
right Book and 


ITEMS and 
spare time. 
plans free, Press 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. 


Short 


Songs, Poems, etc. 





WRITE the Words for a Song We 
write music and guarantee to secure jun 
lication. Submit poems on ally subject, 
Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build. 
ing, New York. = 

SONG-WKITERS’ GUIDE SENT 
Contains valuable instructions and 
Submit song-poems for examination, 
will furnish music, copyright and facilitays 
publication or sale Knickerbocker Stuciog, 
301 Gaiety Bidg New York. 


YOU Write the Words for a Song. We" 
compose the music free and publish same, 
Send Song-Poem to-day. B. Lenox Co., 27} 
W. 125th . New York. 

WRITE A SONG POEM, Love 
Home, Comic or any subject. 1 
music and guarantee public ation. 
words to-day Edward Trent, 625 
Block, Chicago 


FREE 





other, 
com pose 
Send 
Reaper 





WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
Le: ague, 439 St. Louis. 





PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices paid. 
Great demand. We show you how. 
free particulars. Rex Publishers. Box in - 
P 20, Chicago. 





$50— $100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
Plays. Get free book; valuable informa 
tion; prize offer. ag a Col- 
lege, Box 278 ,_ X Y » Chi 
FREE to writers A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints. suggestions, ideas: 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors’ Pr Dept. 89, Auburn, N. ¥ 
AMBITIOUS WRITERS of Photoplays, 
Short Stories, Poems, Songs, send to-day for 
valuable, instructive book. ‘‘Key to 
ssful Writing,”’ including 65 helpful 
estions on writing and selling. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 509 Butler Bldg., Cincin 
nati, O. 


PHOTOPLAYS \ ANT ED for 
California ne ll Also Stor ies, Articles. 
Criticize free, sell on Commission. To Be- 
ginners Plot Chart Free—Correspondence 
Course or Experience unnecessary Submit 
MSS. or write Harvard Company, 460, 
Monts jomery, » San Francisco. 


Stories, Poems 
public — 
Hannibal, 


Ww RI TE RS! .. Play: ete., 
are wanted for Literary Bu- 
reau, 175, 
MANUSCRIPTS corrected, 
criticized and improved by expert Fee 
$1.50 must accompany manuscript. Mason 
Pub Co., | Box 161, __ Rochester, } Y 


WEEK KLY. 

home writing photo plays; 
necessary. Particulars free 
Co., Dept. 1297, St. Louis, 


BEGINNERS’ 


EARN x Spare time at 
experience un- 
Playwriters 





Vaudeville 


GET ON THE STAGE. I tell you how! 
nd stamp for instructive Stage Book and 
I I 





partioniars >. La Delle, Box 557, Los 
Angeles, Ca 





Personal 


DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether you 
are to gain success. win friends, be happy, 
or the reverse? Scientific, convincing in- 
formation. Wonderful results claimed by 
patrons. y to Success’’ and personality 
sketch for 10 cents and birthdate. Thom- 
son-Heywood Co., Dept. 300, Chronicle 
Bidg., San Francisco 


ASTROLOG Y—STARS TELL LIFES 
story Send birth date and dime for trial 
reading. Eddy, 4307 Jefferson, Kansas Cit 


Missouri, Apartment 74 


NOMENOLOGY. Your name reveals the 
future. Send full name, date of birth, 
twenty cents for ‘Mystery of Success’’ and 
reliable test. One year’s events written, two 
dollars. Plato, Box 102, Buffalo, N. Y¥ 

SELF-CONFIDENCE WINS! Let me tell 
you how to double yours Interesting de- 
tails free. R. Knox, 1059 Howard St., San 
Francisco, Calif 











Please mention this magazine when answering 





WRITE A SONG POEM—I compose mu- 

sic and guarantee publication. Send poem 

today. KE. Hanson, 3810 Broadway, Room 

102, Chicago — a 
WRITE THE WORDS FOR A_ SONG! 

We will write the music and guarantee pub- 

lication on a royalty basis. ubmit 

on any subject. Seton Music ‘Company 

4 Room 10%, Chicago, 


8. Michigan Ave 

YOU WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG— 
We write the music, publish and secure a 
copyright Submit poems on any subject, 
The Metropolitan Studios, 914 5 Michigan 
Ave., Dep Dept. 10, Chicago, Illinoi 

“po YOU ANT YOUR 80? POEMS 
accepted? Send them to-day for best offer, 
immediate publication, and free examina- 
tion. ene writing booklet on request, 
Authors & Composers Service Co., Suite 
566, 1433 Broadway, N. Y. 

HAVE YOU SONG 
best proposition. Ray 
Dickens Ave Chicago 








POEMS? I have 
Hibbeler, D102, 4040 





Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS 
should write for our 
Get Your Pateit.” 
ser:ption for our 
nature. Randolph & Co., 
ington, D. C 


-- 

PATE Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature Highest 
references. Prompt Attention Reasor 
able Terms Victor J vans & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


~?P ATEN’ Ss. Highest references. Rates 
reasonable fest results Promptness as 
sured Booklet free Watson E. Coleman, 
patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 
D. c 


desiring to secure pater 
»-hook ‘*How 


opinion its 
Dept. 412, 





PATENTS Trademar ark Copyriz ght—fore 
most word free Long experience as patent 
solicitor. Prompt advi ce, charges very rea- 
sonable Correspondence solicited Res 
sults procured et Vashington dD 


INVENTIONS WANT ED. ‘ash or ee 
for ideas Adam Fisher tte Co., 22% 
Louis, Mo 


Moderate 
Sketch or 
Master of 
Trust Bildg., 


PATENTS promptly precy bested 
Fees. Be fere end 
Model. 

Patent Law, 8E & 
Was hington, . 


~ PATE N" SECURED Prompt service 
Avoid dangerous delays Send for our 
“Record of Invention’ form and Free Book 
telling How to Obtain a Patent. Send 
sketch or model of your invention for Pre- 
liminary Examination and Advice ~_ 
Charges reasonable Write _ to-day 
L. Jackson & Co., 135 Ouray Bidg., W mm 
ington, D. C 


PATENT—Send for free book. Cortains 
valuable information for inventors. Send 
sketch of your invention for Free Opinion 
of its patentable nature. Prompt service 
(Twenty ars experience). Talbert & Tal- 
bert, 4929 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. © 


Continued on third page following 
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IDV ERTISING SECTION 


The Amazing Secret 
at Puts Men Into the 


10.000 aYear Class 


By J. E. Greenslade, President, N. S. T. A. 


Y earnings during the past What was it that suddenly transformed them 


. into Star Salesmen? Ask them, and they wii 
thirty days were more than answer “the N.S. T. A.” It was the N. 8S. T 
99 cared if . > “ a made them Master Salesmen and placed 
$1,000, writes W arren Ilartle, t in good selling positions through its Free 
§ 4425 North Robey Street, Chicago, Employment Service 
te fhe National Salesmen’s Training Association 
} 
llinois. ; - is an ganization of top-notch Salesmen 
Yet previous to this he had worked Sales that has fitted hundreds 
en years in the railway mail service at men positions—has taken them 
alaries ranging from S#0O0O to ST.6000 a trom ) , F i the workd and made 
ear. What was the secret of his sudden ron ae has made it “- 
ag mal one fics ingly easy for them to earn bigger money than 
ise from wll pay to such magnilicent thes hed.ever @reamed pecstble How? 
rnings ? Lister o 
‘ Nadie we're et that has . : you mer we 


and you men who 
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CHAPTER I. 


WONDER who will tell her,” I 
| heard somebody say, just outside 
the arbor. 

The somebody was a woman, and 
the somebody else who answered was 
a man, 

“Glad it won’t be me,” he replied 
ungrammatically. 

I didn’t know who these somebodies 
were, and I didn’t much care. For the 
first instant, the one thing I did care 
about was that they should remain out- 
side the arbor, to which I had retreated, 
instead of finding their way in. Then 
the next words waked my interest. 
They sounded mysterious, and I loved 
mysteries—then. 

“It’s an awful thing to have hap- 
pen—a double blow, in the same mo- 
ment!” exclaimed the woman. 

They had come to a standstill close 
to the arbor, but there was hope that 
they mightn’t discover it, because it 
wasn’t an ordinary arbor. It was really 
a deep, sweet-scented hollow scooped 
out of an immense arbor-vitz tree, dis- 
guised like its sister trees in a group 
beside the path. The hollow contained 
an old marble seat, on which I was sit- 
ting, but the low entrance could only 
be reached by one who knew of its ex- 
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istence by passing between those other 
trees. 

I felt suddenly rather curious about 
the person struck by a “double blow,” 
for a “fellow feeling makes one won- 
drous kind ;” and at that moment I was 
a sort of modern, female Damocles my- 
self. In fact, I had got the Marchese 
d’Ardini to bring me away from the 
ballroom to hide in this secret arbor of 
his old Roman garden because my mood 
was out of tune for dancing. I hadn’t 
wanted to come, but grandmother had 
insisted. Now I had made an excuse of 
wanting an ice in order to get rid of 
my dear old friend, the marchese, for 
a few minutes. 

“She couldn’t have cared about the 
poor chap,” said the man in a hard voice 
with a slight American accent, “or she 
wouldn’t be here to-night.” 

My heart missed a beat. 

“They say,” explained the woman, 
“that her grandmother practically 
forced her to marry him, and, although 
the armistice had been signed, arranged 
it at a time when he’d have to report 
for duty an hour after the wedding, so 
they shouldn’t be really married if any- 
thing should still happen to him. I 
don’t know whether that’s true or not!” 

But J knew! I knew that it was true 
because they were talking about me. In 
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an instant—before I’d decided whether 
to rush out or sit still—I knew some- 
thing more. 

“You ought to be well informed, 
though,” the woman’s voice continued ; 
“you're a distant cousin, aren’t you?” 

““Pistant’ is the word! About fourth 
cousin, four times removed,” the man 
laughed with frank bitterness. No won- 
der, as he’d unsuccessfully claimed the 
right to our family estates to hitch on to 
his silly old, dug-up title! 

Not only did I know, now, of whom 
they were talking, but I knew one of 
those who talked: a red-headed giant 
of a man I’d seen to-night for the first 
time, though he had annoyed grand- 
mother and me, from a distance, for 
years. In fact, we’d left home and 
gone to Rome because of him. Indi- 
rectly, it was his fault that I was mar- 
ried, since, if it hadn’t been for him, 
I shouldn’t have come to Italy or met 
Prince di Miramare. I did not stop to 
think of all this, however. It just 
flashed through my subconscious mind, 
while I asked myself: “What has hap- 
pened to Paolo?” He was still engaged 
in flying in Italy, though the war was 
now several months over. “Has he 
been killed or only injured? And what 
do the brutes mean by a ‘double blow?’ ” 

I had no longer the impulse to rush 
out. I waited with hushed breath. I 
didn’t care whether or not it was nice 
to eavesdrop. All I thought of was my 
intense desire to hear what those two 
would say next. 

“Like grandmother, like granddaugh- 
ter, I suppose,” went on the ex-cowboy 
baronet, James Courtenaye. “A hard- 
hearted lot, my only surviving female 
relatives seem to be! Her husband at 
the front liable to die at any minute, 
her grandmother dying at home, and our 
fair young princess dancing at a ball.” 

“You forget what’s happened to- 
night, Sir Jim, when you speak of your 
‘surviving’ female relatives,’ said the 
woman. 


“By George, yes! I’ve got only one 
left now. And I expect, from what I 
hear, L,shalJ be called upon to support 
her!” 

Then grandmother was dead—won- 
derful, indomitable grandmother—who, 
only three hours ago, had said, “You 
must go to this dance, Elizabeth. I 
wish it!” Grandmother, whose last 
words had been: “You are worthy to 
be what I’ve made you—a princess. 
You are exactly what I was at your 


age.” 


Poor, magnificent grandmother! She 
had often told me that she was the 
greatest beauty of her day. She had 
sent me away from her to-night, so that 
she might die alone. Or had the news 
of the other blow come while I was 
gone and killed her? 

Dazedly I stumbled to my feet, and 
in a second I should have been push- 
ing past that pair; but just at this mo- 
ment footsteps came hurrying along the 
path. Those two moved out of the way 
with some murmured words I didn’t 
catch, and then the marchese was with 
me again. I saw his plump figure sil- 
houetted on the silvered-blue dusk of 
moonlight. He had brought no ice! 
He flung out empty hands in a despair- 
ing gesture which told that he also 
knew. 

“My dear child—my poor little prin- 
cess ” he began in Italian. But I 
cut him short. 

“T’ve heard some people talking! 
Grandmother is dead. And—Paolo?” 

“His plane crashed. It was instant 
death—not painful. Alas, the telegram 
came to your hotel, and the signora, 
your grandmother, opened it. Her 
maid found it in her hand. The brave 
spirit had fled! Mr. Carstairs, her so- 
licitor, and his kind American wife 
came here at once. How fortunate was 
the business which brought him to 
Rome just now, looking after your in- 
terest! A search party was after me, 
while I was seeking a mere ice! And 
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now the Carstairs wait to take you to 
your hotel. I cannot leave our guests 
or I should go with you, too.” 

He got me back to the old palazzo by 
a side door, and guided me to a quiet 
room where the Carstairs were waiting. 
They were not alone. An American 
friend of the ex-cowboy was with them 
—another self-made millionaire, but a 
much better made one, by the name of 
Roger Fane—and with him a school 
friend of mine whom he was in love 
with, Lady Shelagh Leigh. Shelagh ran 
to me with her arms out, but I pushed 
her aside. A darling girl, and | 
wouldn’t have done it for the world if 
I had been myself ! 

She shrank away, hurt; and vaguely 
I was conscious that the dark man with 
the tragic eyes, Roger Fane, was coax- 
ing her out of the room. Then I for- 
got them both as I turned to the Car- 
stairs for news. I little knew then how 
soon and strangely my life and She- 
lagh’s and Roger Fane’s would twine to- 
gether in a Gordian knot of mystery! 

I don’t remember much of what fol- 
lowed, except that a taxi rushed us, 
the Carstairs and me, to the Grand Ho- 
tel as fast as it could go through the 
streets filled with crowds shouting. Mrs, 
Carstairs, a mouse of a woman to look 
at, a benevolent Machiavelli in brain, 
held my hand gently and said nothing, 
while her clever old husband tried to 
cheer me with Afterward I 
learned that she spent those minutes in 
mapping out my whole future! 

You see, se knew what I didn’t know 
at that time: that I hadn’t enough money 
in the world to pay for grandmother’s 
funeral, to say nothing of our hotel 
bills ! 


words. 


A clock, when you come to think of 
it, is a fortunate animal. 

When it runs down, it can just com- 
fortably stop. No one expects it to do 
anything else. No one accuses it of 
weakness or lack of backbone because 


it doesn’t struggle nobly to go on tick- 
ing and striking. It is not sternly com- 
manded to wind itself. Unless some- 
body takes that trouble off its hands, it 
stays stopped. Whereas, if a girl or a 
young, able-bodied woman runs down 
—that is, comes suddenly to the end of 
everything, including resources—she 
mayn’t give up ticking for a single sec- 
ond. She must wind herself; and this 
is really quite as difficult for her to do 
as for a clock, uriless she is abnormally 
instructed and accomplished. 

I am neither. The principal things 
I know how to do are to look pretty 
and to be nice to people, so that when 
people are with me they feel purry and 
pleasant. With this stock in trade I had 
a perfectly gorgeous time in li€e until 
Fate stuck a finger into my mechanism 
and upset the working of my pendulum. 

I ought to have realized that the gor- 
geousness would some time come to a 
bad and sudden end. But I was trained 
to put off what wasn’t delightful and 
to do or think of to-day until to-mor- 
row, because to-morrow could take care 
of itself and droves of shorn lambs as 
well. 

Grandmother and I had been pals 
since I was five, when my father, her 
son, and my mother quietly died of 
diphtheria and left me, her namesake, 
to her. We lived at adorable Courte- 
naye Abbey on the Devonshire coast, 
where furniture, portraits, silver, and 
china fit for a museum were common, 
everyday objects to my childish eyes. 
None of these things could be sold, or 
the Abbey, for they were all heirlooms 
of our branch of the Courtenayes—not 
the Americanized ex-cowboy’s branch, 
be it understood! But the place could 
be let with everything in it; and when 
Mr. Carstairs was first engaged to un- 
ravel grandmother’s financial tangles, 
he implored her permission to find a 
tenant. That was before the war, when 
I was seventeen; and grandmother re- 


fused. 
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“What!” she cried—I was in the 
room, all ears. “Would you have me 
advertise the fact that we’re reduced to 
beggary, just as the time has come to 
present Elizabeth? I'll do nothing of 
the kind!. You must stave off the 
smash, That’s your business. Then 
Elizabeth will marry a title with money 
or an American millionaire or some one, 
and prevent it from ever coming.” 

This thrilled me, and I felt like a 
Joan of Arc out to save her family, not 
by capturing a foe, but a husband. 

Mr. Carstairs did stave off the smash, 
Heaven or its opposite alone knows 
how ; and grandmother spent about half 
a future millionaire husband’s possible 
income in taking a town house with a 
train of servants, renting a Rolls-Royce, 
and buying for us both the most divine 
clothes imaginable. I was long and 
leggy and thin as a young colt; but my 
face was all right, because it was a rep- 
lict of grandmother’s at — seventeen. 


My eyes and dimples were said to be 
something to dream about, even then— 
I often dreamed of them myself after 


much flattery at balls !—and already my 
yellow-brown braids fell far below my 
waistline. Besides, I had grandmoth- 
er’s early manner—as one says of an 
artist, and really she was one—so, natu- 
rally, I received proposals—lots of pro- 
posals. But they were the wrong lots! 
All the good-looking young men who 
wanted to marry me had never a penny 
to do it on. All the rich ones were so 
old and appalling that even grandmother 
hadn’t the heart to order me to the altar. 
So there it was! Then that awful Jim 
Courtenaye came over from America, 
where, after an adventurous life, or 
worse, he’d made pots of money by 
hook or crook, probably the latter. He 
stirred up, out of the mud of the past, 
a trumpery baronetcy bestowed by 
stodgy King George the Third upon an 
ancestor of his in that younger, less-im- 
portant branch of the Courtenayes. 
Also did he strive expensively to prove 


a right to Courtenaye Abbey as well, 
though not one of his Courtenayes had 
ever put a nose inside it. He didn’t do 
this, he kindly explained to Mr. Car- 
stairs, to snatch the property out of our 
mouths. If he got it, we might go on 
living there till the end of our days. All 
he wanted was to own the place and 
have the right to keep it up decently, as 
we had never been able to do. 

Well, he had to be satisfied with his 
title and without the Abbey, which was 
luck for us. But there our luck ended. 
Not only did the war break out before | 
had a single proposal worth acceptance, 
but an awful thing happened at the 
Abbey. 

Grandmother had kept the rented 
town house, from her love of display in 
my behalf, no matter what the expense. 
From time to time she replenished the 
household equipment from supplies 
which were on hand at the Abbey. 
Grandmother wasn’t a woman to be 
conquered by shortages! On one occa- 
sion she remembered a hundred yards 
of bargain stuff she’d bought to be used 
for new dust covers at the Abbey, and 
as all the servants but two were dis- 
charged when we left for town, the 
sheets had never been made up. And 
now she had found a use for them. 

She could not be spared for a day, 
but I could. By this time I was nine- 
teen, and felt fifty in wisdom, as all 
girls do since the war. Grandmother 
was old-fashioned in some ways, but 
new-fashioned in others, so she ordered 
me off to Courtenaye Abbey by myself 
to unlock the room where the bundle 
had been put. Train service was not 
good, and I would have to stay the 
night; but she wired to old Barlow and 
his wife, once lodge keepers, now 
trusted guardians of the house. She 
told Mrs. Barlow—a dear old Devon- 
shire thing, like peaches and cream, 
called by me “Barley’—to get my old 
room ready, and Barlow was to meet 
me at the train. At the last moment, 
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however, Shelagh Leigh—my close 
friend and now just out of the school- 
room— decided to go; and if we had 
guessed it, this was to turn out one of 
the most important decisions of her life. 

Barlow met us, of course; and how 
he had changed since last I’d seen his 
comfortable old face! I expected him 
to be charmed with the sight of me, if 
not of Shelagh, for I was always a fa- 
vorite with Barl and Barley; but the 
poor man was absent-minded and queer. 
When a stuffy station cab from Courte- 
naye Coombe had rattled us to the 
shut-up Abbey, I went at once to the 
housekeeper’s room and had a heart-to- 
heart talk with the Parlows. It seemed 
that while the war was still on the po- 
lice had been to the house and had “run 
all over it,” because of reports that 
lights had flashed from the upper win- 
dows over the sea at night—signals to 
submarines ! 

Nothing suspicious had been found, 
however, and the police had made it 
clear that they considered the Barlows 
themselves above reproach. Indeed, an 
inspector had actually apologized for 
the visit, saying that the police had 
pooh-poohed the reports at first. They 
had paid no attention until “the story 
was all over the village;”’ and there 
are not enough miles between Courte- 
naye Abbey and Plymouth dockyards 
for even the rankest rumors to be dis- 
regarded long. 

Barley was convinced that one of our 
own ghosts had been waked by the war, 
the ghost of a young girl burned to 
death, who now and then rushes like a 
column of fire through the front rooms 
of the second floor in the west wing; 
but the old pet hoped I wouldn’t let 
this idea of hers keep me awake. The 
ghost of a “nice English young lady” 
was preferable in her opinion to a mili- 
tary spy in the flesh! I agreed, but I 
was not keen on seeing either. My 
nerves were jumpy. Consequently I lay 
awake, hour after hour, though Shelagh 


was in grandmother’s room, adjoining 
mine, with the door open between. 

When I did sleep I must have slept 
heavily. I dreamed that I was a pris- 
oner on a submarine and that signals 
from Courtenaye Abbey flashed straight 
into my face. They flashed so brightly 
that they set me on fire, and with the 
knowledge that if I couldn’t escape at 
once I should become a family ghost, 
I wrenched myself awake with a start. 

Yes, I was awake; although what I 
saw was so astonishing that I thought 
it must be another nightmare. There 
really was a strong light pouring into 
my eyes. What it came from I don’t 
know to this day, but probably an elec- 
tric torch. Anyhow, the ray was so 
powerful that, though directed upon my 
face, it faintly lit another face close to 
mine, as I suddenly sat up in bed.- 

Instantly that face drew back,- and 
then, as if on a second thought, after 
a surprise, out went the light. By con- 
trast, the darkness was black as a bath 
of ink, though I’d pulled back the cur- 
tains before going to bed, and the sky 
was white with stars. But on my retina 
was photographed a pale, illumined cir- 
cle with a face looking out of it, looking 
straight at me. You know how quickly 
these light pictures begin to fade; but 
before this dimmed I had time to verify 
my first waking impression. 

The face was a woman’s face, beau- 
tiful and hideous at the same time, like 
Medusa. It was young, yet old. It had 
deep-set, long eyes which slanted 
slightly up to the corners. It was thin 
and hollow-cheeked, with a pointed 
chin, cleft in the middle; and it was 
framed with bright auburn hair of a 
curiously unreal color. 

When the blackness closed in, and I 
heard in the dark scrambling sounds, 
like a rat running in the wainscot, I gave 
acry. In my horror and bewilderment 
I wasn’t yet sure whether I was awake 
or asleep; but some one answered. 
Dazed as I was, I recognized Shelagh’s 
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sweet young voice, and, at the same in- 
stant her electric bed lamp was 
switched on in the next room. ‘“Com- 
ing, coming!” she cried, and appeared 
in the doorway presently. 

By this time I had the sense to switch 
on my own lamp, and, comforted by it 
and her presence, I told Shelagh in a 
few words what had happened. 

“Why, how weird! I dreamed the 
same dream!” she broke in. “At least, 
I dreamed about a light and a face.” 

Hastily we compared notes and real- 
ized that Shelagh had not dreamed. 
The woman of mystery had visited us 
both, only she had gone to Shelagh first 
and had not been scared away, because 
Shelagh hadn’t thoroughly waked up. 

We decided that our vision was no 
ghost, but that, for once, rumor was 
right. In some amazing way a strange 
woman had concealed herself in the 
rambling old Abbey—the house has sev- 
eral secret rooms of which we know, 
and there might be others, long forgot- 
ten—and possibly she had been carrying 
on signaling of some sort until warned 
of danger by that visit from the police. 
We resolved to rise before dawn and 
walk to Courtenaye Coombe to let the 
police know what had happened to us; 
but, as it turned out, a great deal more 
was to happen before dawn. 

We felt pretty sure that the weird in- 
truder would cease her activities for 
the night, after the shock of finding our 
rooms occupied. Still, it would be cow- 
ardly, we thought, to lie in bed. We 
slipped on dressing gowns, therefore, 
and with candles—only our wing was 
furnished with the electric light which 
dear grandmother never paid for—we 
descended fearsomely to the Barlow’s 
quarters. Having roused the old cou- 
ple and got them to put on some clothes, 
a search party of four perambulated the 
house. As far as we could see, how- 
ever, the place was innocent of stran- 
gers, and at length we crept into bed 
again. 


We didn’t mean or expect to sleep, 
of course, but we must all have 
“dropped off;” otherwise we should 
have smelled the smoke long before we 
did. As it was, the great hall slowly 
burned until Barlow’s usual getting-up 
hour. Shelagh and I knew nothing un- 
til Barl came pounding at my door. 
Then the stinging of our nostrils and 
eyelids was a fire alarm! 

It’s wonderful how quickly you can 
do things when you have to! Ten min- 
utes later I was running as fast as I 
could go to the village, and might have 
earned a prize for a two-mile sprint if 
I hadn’t raced alone. By the time the 
fire engines reached the Abbey, it was 
too late to save a whole side of the glo- 
rious old “linen fold” paneling of the 
hall. The celebrated staircase was in- 
jured, too, and several suits of historic 
armor, as well as a number of antique 
weapons, 

Fortunately the portraits were all in 
the picture gallery, and the fire was 
stopped before it had swept beyond the 
hall. Where it had started was soon 
learned, but how it had started remained 
a mystery; shavings and oil tins had 
apparently been stuffed behind the pan- 
eling. The theory of the police was 
that the intruder—no one doubted her 
existence now!—had seen that the 
“game was up,” since the place would 
be strictly watched from that night on. 
Therefore, she had attempted to burn 
down the famous old house before she 
lost her chance, or she had, perhaps, al- 
ready made preparations to destroy it 
when her other work should be ended. 

There was a hue and cry all over the 
county in pursuit of the fugitive, which 
echoed as far as London; but the 
woman had escaped, 4nd not even a 
trace of her was found. 

Grandmother openly proclaimed that 
her inspiration in sending for some dust 
covers had saved the Abbey. This was 
all very well to bask in self-respect and 
the praise of friends. When, however, 
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we were bombarded by newspaper men, 
who took revenge for grandmother’s 
snubs by publishing interviews with Sir 
“Jim”’—now Major Courtenaye, D, S. 
O., M. C.—she lost her temper. 

It was bad enough, she complained, 
to have the Abbey turned prematurely 
into a ruin, but for “that fellow” to 
proclaim all over the place that it 
wouldn’t have happened had he been 
the owner, was too much! The demo- 
cratic and socialist papers—“rags,” ac- 
cording to grandmother—stood up for 
the self-made cowboy baronet and 
blamed the great lady who had “thrown 
away in selfish extravagance” what 
should have paid the upkeep of a his- 
toric monument. This, to a woman of 
my grandmother’s dignity of bearing! 
And to pile Ossa on Pelion, our Gros- 
venor Square landlord was cad enough 
to tell that he had never received his 
rent! Which statement, by the way, 
was all the more of a libel because it 
was true. 

Now you understand how Sir James 
Courtenaye was responsible for driving 
us to Italy and indirectly bringing about 
my marriage; for grandmother wiped 
the dust of Grosvenor Square off our 
feet with Italian passports and swept 
me off to new activities in Rome. 

Here was Mr. Carstairs’ moment to 
say: “I told you so! If only you had 
let the Abbey when I advised you that 
it was best, all would have been well. 
Now, with the central hall in ruins, no- 
body would be found dead in the place!” 
But being a particularly kind man, he 
said nothing of the sort. He merely 
implored grandmother to live economi- 
cally in Rome; and, of course, being 
grandmother, she did nothing of the 
sort. 

We lived at the most expensive hotel, 
and whenever we had any money, gave 
it to the Croce Rossa, running up bills 
for ourselves. But we spiced charity 
with joy, and my descriptive letters to 
Shelagh were so attractive that she per- 


suaded Mr. and Mrs. Pollen, her guar- 
dians—uncle and aunt, who were sick- 
ening snobs—to bring her to Rome. 
Then, not long after, the cowboy’s 
friend, Roger Fane, late of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force, appeared on 
the scene. He was a thrilling, hand- 
some, and mysteriously tragie person. 
James Courtenaye also turned up for a 
sojourn in Italy, but grandmother and 
I contrived never to meet him. And 
when our financial affairs began to rum- 
ble like an earthquake, Mr. Carstairs 
decided to see grandmother in person. 

It was when she received his tele- 
gram that she decided I must accept 
Prince Miramare. She had wanted an 
Englishman for me; but a prince is a 
prince; and though Paolo was far from 
rich at the moment, he had the pros- 
pect of an immediate million lire, 
alas, not pounds. An enormously rich 
Greek offered him that sum for the 
fourteenth-century Castello di Mira- 
mare on a mountain all its own, some 
miles from Rome. In consideration of 
a large sum paid to his younger brother, 
Carlo, the two Miramare princes would 
break the entail; and this quick solu- 
tion of our difficulties was to be a sur- 
prise for Mr. Carstairs. 

Paolo and I were married as hastily 
as such matters can be arranged abroad, 
between persons of different nations; 
and it was true, as those cynics outside 
the arbor said, that my soldier prince 
went back to his military duty an hour 
after the wedding. It was just after 
we were safely married that grand- 
mother ceased to fight a temperature of 
a hundred and three, and gave up to an 
attack of “flu.” She gave up quite 
quietly, for she thought that, whatever 
happened, I would be rich, because she 
had browbeaten lazy, unbusinesslike 
Paolo into making a will in my favor. 
The one flaw in this calculatiog was his 
concealing from her the fact that the 
entail was not yet legally broken. No 
contract between him and the Greek 
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could be signed while the entail existed ; 
therefore Paolo’s will gave me only his 
personal possessions. These were not 
much, for I doubt if even the poor boy’s 
uniforms had been paid for. But I am 
thankful that grandmother died without 
realizing her failure; and I hope that 
her spirit was far away before the ex- 
cowboy began making overtures. 

If it had not been for Mrs. Carstairs’ 
inspiration, I don’t know what would 
have become of me! 


CHAPTER II. 


You may remember what Jim Courte- 
naye said in the garden: that he would 
probably have to support me. 

Well, he dared to offer, through Mr. 
Carstairs, to do that very thing, “for 
the family’s sake.” At least, he pro- 


posed to pay off all our debts and al- 
low me an income of four hundred a 
year, if it turned out that my inheritance 


from Paolo was nil. 

When Mr. Carstairs passed on the 
offer to me, as he was bound to do, I 
said what I felt dear grandmother 
would have wished me to say: “I'll see 
him dead first!” And I added, “I hope 
you'll repeat that to the person.” 

I think, from later developments, 
Mr. Carstairs cannot have repeated it 
verbatim. After the funeral, when I 
knew the worst about the entail, and 
that Paolo’s brother Carlo was breaking 
it wholly for his own benefit and not at 
all for mine, Mr. Carstairs asked sym- 
pathetically if I had thought what I 
should like to do. 

“Like to do?” I echoed bitterly. “I 
should like to go home to the dear old 
Abbey and restore the place as it ought 
to be restored, and have plenty of 
money without lifting a finger to get it. 
What I must do is a different question.” 

“Well, ahen, my dear, supposing we 
put it in that brutal way. Have you 
thought—er. 

“T’ve done nothing except think. But 


I’ve been brought up with about as 
much earning capacity as a mechanical 
doll. The only thing I have the slight- 
est talent for being is—a detective!” 

“Good gracious !” was Mrs. Carstafrs’ 
comment on that. 

“I’ve felt ever since that awful 
spooky night at the Abbey that I had it 
in me to make a good detective,” I mod- 
estly explained. 

“Princess di Miramare, Private De- 
tective,’ would be a distinctly original 
signboard over an office door,” the old 
lady reflected. “But I believe I’ve 
evolved something more practical, con- 
sidering your name and your age— 
twenty-one, isn’t it?—and your looks. 
Not that detective talents mayn’t come 
in handy even in the profession I’m 
going to suggest. Very likely they will, 
among other things. If you take it up, 
you'll need to make use of all the tal- 
ents you can get hold of.” 

“Do you, by chance, mean marriage ?” 
I inquired coldly. “I’ve never been a 
wife. But I suppose I am a sort of 
widow.” 

“If you weren’t ‘a sort of widow,’ 
you couldn’t cope with the profession 
I’ve—er—invented. You wouldn’t be 
independent enough.” 

“Invented? Then you don’t mean 
marriage! And not even the stage! I 
warn you that once I solemnly prom- 
ised grandmother never to go on the 
stage.” 

“IT know, my child. She mentioned 
that to Henry, my husband, when they 
were discussing your future, before you 
both left London. My idea is much 
more original than marriage or even the 
stage. It popped into my mind the 
night Mrs. Courtenaye died, while we 
were in the taxi between the Palazzo 
Ardini and this hotel. I said to myself, 
“Dear Elizabeth shall be a brightener !” 

“A brightener?”’ I repeated, with a 
vague vision of polishing windows or 
brasses. “I don’t——” 

“You wouldn’t! I told you I'd in- 
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vented the profession expressly for you. 
Now I’m going to tell you what it is. 
I felt that you wouldn’t care to be a 
tame companion, even to the most 
gilded millionairess, or a social secre- 
tary to éf 

“Horror! 
anything.” 

“That’s why brightening is your line. 
A brightener couldn’t be a brightener 
and tame. She must be brilliant, 
winged, soaring above the plane of those 
she brightens; expressive, to make her- 
self appreciated; capable of taking the 
lead in social direction. Why, my dear, 
people will fight to get you—pay any 
price to secure you! Now do you un- 
derstand r” 

I didn’t. So she explained. After 
that dazzling preface, the explanation 
seemed rathed an anticlimax. Still, I 
saw that there might be something in 
the plan, if it could be worked. And 
Mrs. Carstairs guaranteed to work it. 

My widowhood—save the mark— 
qualified me to become a chaperon, And 
my princesshood would make me a 
gilded one. Chaperonage, at its best, 
might be amusing. But chaperonage 
was far from the whole destiny of a 
brightener. A brightener need not con- 
fine herself to female society, as a mere 
companion must. A young woman, 
even though a widow and a princess, 
could not “companion” a person of the 
opposite sex, even if he were a hun- 
dred. But she might, from a discreet 
distance, be his brightener. That is, she 
might brighten a lonely man’s life with- 
out tarnishing her own reputation. 

“After all,’ Mrs. Carstairs went on, 
“in spite of what’s said against him, 
man is a fellow being. If a cat may 
look at a king, man may look at a prin- 
cess. And unless he’s in her set, he 
can be made to pay for the privilege. 
Think of a lonely button or bootmaker ! 
What would he give for the honor of 
invitations to tea, with introductions 
and social advice, from the popular 


No, I couldn’t be a tame 


Princess di Miramare? He might have 
a wife or daughters, or both, who 
needed a social boost. They would 
come extra! He might be a widower; 
in fact, I’ve caught the first widower 
for you already. But, unluckily, you 
can’t use him yet.” 

“Ugh!” I shuddered. “Sounds as if 
he were a fish, wriggling on a hook 
till I’m ready to tear it out of his gills!” 

“He is a fish, a big fish. In fact, I 
may a$ well break it to you that he is 
Roger Fane.” 

“Good heavens!” I cried. “It would 
take more electricity than I’m fitted 
with to brighten his tragic and myste- 
rious aura!” 

“Not at all. In fact, you are the 
only one who can do it.” 

“What are you driving at? He’s dead 
in love with Shelagh Leigh.” 

“That’s just it. As things are, he has 
no hope of marrying Shelagh. She 
likes him, as you probably know, better 
than I do, for you’re her best friend, 
although she’s a year or so younger 
than you 

“Two years.” 

“Well, as I was going to say, in many 
ways she’s a child compared to you. 
She’s as beautiful as one of those cut- 
off cherubs in the prayer books and as 
old-fashioned as an early Victorian 
sampler. These blond visions, with 
naturally waving golden hair and rose- 
bud mouths and eyes as big as half 
crowns, have that drawback, as I’ve dis- 
covered since I came to live in England. 
In America, we don’t grow early Vic- 
torian buds. You know perfectly well 
that those detestable snobs, the Pollens, 
don’t think Fane good enough for She- 
lagh, in spite of his money. Money’s 
the one nice thing they’ve got them- 
selves which they can pass on to She- 
lagh. Probably they forced the 
wretched Miss Pollen, who was the 
male snob’s sister, to marry the old Mar- 
quis of Leigh, just as they wish to force 
Shelagh to marry some other wreck of 
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his sort and die young, as her mother 
did. The girl’s a dear, a perfect lamb; 
but lambs can’t stand up against lions. 
They generally lie down inside them, 
But with you at the helm the Pollen 
lions could be forced r 

“Not if they knew it!” I cut in. 

“They wouldn’t know it. Did you 
know that you were being forced to 
marry that poor young prince of 
yours ?” 

“T wasn’t forced. I was persuaded.” 

“We won’t argue the point! Any- 
how, the subject doesn’t press. The 
scheme I have in my head for you to 
launch Fane on the social sea—the sea 
in every sense of the word, as you'll 
learn by and by—can’t come off till 
you're out of your deepest mourning. 
I’ll find you a quieter line of goods than 
the Fane-Leigh business to begin on, 
if you agree to take up brightening. 
The question is, do you agree?” 

“T do,” I said more earnestly than I 
had said “I will” as I stood at Paolo’s 
side in church. For life hadn’t been 
very earnest then. Now it was. 

“Good!” exclaimed Mrs. Carstairs. 

“Then the next thing is to furnish you 
a charming flat in the same house with 
us. You must have a background.” 

“You forget I haven’t a farthing!” I 
fiercely reminded her. “But Mr. Car- 
stairs won’t forget! I’ve made him too 
much trouble. The best brightening 
won't run to half a background in 
Berkeley Square.” 

“Wait,” Mrs. Carstairs calmed me. 
“TI haven’t finished the whole proposi- 
tion yet. In America when we run up 
a skyscraper we don’t begin at the bot- 
tom in any old, commonplace way. We 
stick a few steel girders into the earth; 
then we start at the top and work down. 
That’s what I’ve been doing with my 
plan. It’s perfect. Only you’ve got to 
support it with something.” 

“What is it you’re trying to break to 
me?” I demanded. 

The dear old lady swallowed heavily. 
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It must be something pretty awful if it 
frightened her! 

“You like Roger Fane?” she began. 

“Yes, I admire him. He’s handsome 
and interesting, though, for my taste, a 
little too mysterious and tragic to live 
with,” 

“He’s not mysterious at all,” she de- 
fended Fane. “His tragedy—for there 
was a tragedy—is no secret in America. 
I often met him before the war, when I 
ran over to pay visits in New York, 
though he was far from being at the 
social top. But at the moment I’ve no 
more to say about Roger Fane. I’ve 
been using him for a handle to brandish 
a friend of his in front of your eyes.” 

My blood grew hot. 

“Not the ex-cowboy ?” 

“That’s no way to speak of Sir James 
Courtenaye.” 

“Then he’s what you want to break 
to me!” 

“IT want—I mean, I’m requested—to 
inform you of a way he proposes out of 
the woods for you—at least, the dark- 
est part of the woods.” 

“Tt told Mr. Carstairs I’d see James 
Courtenaye dead rather than r 

“This is a different affair entirely. 
You must listen, my dear, unless I’m to 
wash my hands of you. What I have to 
describe is the foundation for your ca- 
reer.” 

I swallowed some more of grand- 
mother’s expressions which occurred to 
me, and I listened. 

Sir James Courtenaye’s second propo- 
sition was not an offer of charity. He 
suggested that I let Courtenaye Abbey 
to him for a term of years, for the sum 
of one thousand five hundred pounds 
a year, the first three years to be paid 
in advance. This clause, Mrs. Carstairs 
hinted, would enable me to dole out 
crumbs here and there for the quieting 
of grandmother’s creditors. Sir James’ 
intention was not to use the Abbey as a 
residence, but to make of it a show 
place for the public during the term of 


” 
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his lease. In order to do this, the hall 
must be restored and the once-famous 
gardens beautified. This expense he 
would undertake, carrying the work 
quickly to completion, and would reim- 
burse himself by means of the fees, a 
shilling a head, charged for viewing the 
place and its historic treasures, 

When I had heard all this, I hesi- 
tated as to what to answer, thinking of 
grandmother and wondering what she 
would have said had she been in my 
shoes. But as this thought flitted into 
my mind it was followed by another. 
One of grandmother’s few old-fash- 
ioned fads was her style of shoe—pat- 
tern 1875. The shoes I stood in, at that 
moment, were pattern 1919. In my 
grandmother would simply 
scream! And I wouldn’t be at my best 
in hers. This was the parable which 
common sense put to me; and Mrs. 
Carstairs cleverly offering no word of 
advice, I paused no longer than five 
minutes before I snapped out: 

“Yes! The horrid brute can. have 
the darling place till I get rich.” 

“How sweet of you to consent so 
graciously, darling!” purred Mrs Car- 
Then we both laughed. After 
which I fell into her arms and cried. 

For fear I might change my mind, 
Mr. Carstairs got me to sign some dull- 
looking documents that very day; and 
the oddness of their being all ready to 
hand didn’t strike me till the ink was 
dry. 

“Henry had them prepared because 
he knew how sensible you are at heart 
—TI mean at head,” his wife explained. 
“Indeed, it is a compliment to your in- 
telligence.” 

Anyhow, it gave me the wherewithal 
to throw sops to a whole zooful of Cer- 
beruses, and still keep enough to take 
that flat in the Carstair’s house in Berke- 
ley Square. Of course, to do all this 
meant leaving Italy for good and going 
back to England. But there was little 
to keep me in Rome. My whole in- 


shoes 


stairs. 


heritance from my husband-of-an-hour 
could be packed into a suit case! She- 
lagh and her snobs traveled with us. 
And as soon as they were demobilized, 
Roger Fane and James Courtenaye fol- 
lowed, if not us, at least in our direc- 
tion. 

I don’t think that Aladdin’s lamp 
builders “had anything on” Sir Jim, as 
he himself said, judging by the way the 
restorations simply flew. From what 
I heard of the sums he spent, it would 
take the shillings of all England and 
America as sightseers to reimburse him 
for his output. But, as Mr. Carstairs 
pointed out, that vias his business! 

Mine was, via Lucille’s and Red- 
fern’s, to become a brightener. For the 
clock was ticking regularly now. I was 
no longer down and out. I was up and 
in. Elizabeth, Princess di Miramare, 
was spoiling for her first job. 


CHAPTER III. 


Looking back through my _ twenty- 
one and three-quarters years, I divide 
my life, up to date, into thunderbolts : 

Thunderbolt one: Death of my fa- 
ther and mother. 

Thunderbolt two: Ghost night at the 
Abbey. 

Thunderbolt three: 
Paolo di Miramare. 

Thunderbolt four: 
blow.” 

Thunderbolt five: Beggary! 

Which brings me along the road to 
thunderbolt six. 

Mrs. Percy-Hogge was, and is, ex- 
actly what you would think from her 
name, which is why I don’t care to dwell 
at length on the few months I spent 
brightening her at Bath. It was bad 
enough living them! 

Whole bunches of grandmother’s 
friends were in the Bath zone just then, 
which is why I chose it; and they were 
so touched by my widow’s weeds that 
they were charming to Mrs. P.-H., in 


My marriage to 


The “double 
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order to please me. As most of them, 
though stuffy, were titled,and there were 
two marchionesses and one duchess, the 
result for Mrs. Percy-Hogge was bril- 
liant. She, who had never before 
known any one above a knight-ess, was 
in paradise. She had taken a fihe old 
Georgian house, furnished from base- 
ment to attic by Mallet, and had 
launched invitations for a dinner party 
“to meet the Dowager-Duchess of 
Stoke” when thunderbolt six fell! 

Naturally it fell on me, not her, as 
thunderbolts have no affinity for Hoggs. 
It fell in the shape of a telegram from 
Mrs. Carstairs. 

Come London immediately for consulta- 
tion. Terrible theft at Abbey. Jarlows 
drugged and bound by burglars. 30th 
prostrated. Affair serious. Let me know 
train. Will meet. Love. 

CAROLINE CARSTAIRS. 


I wired in return that I would catch 
the first train,and caught it. The old lady 
kept her word, also, and met me. Be- 
fore her car had whirled us to Berke- 
ley Square I had got the whole story 
out of her, which was well, as an ordeal 
awaited me. 

I had been sent for in haste because 
the news of the burglary was not to 
leak into the papers until, as Mrs. Car- 
stairs expressed it, “those most con- 
cerned had come to some sort of un- 
derstanding.” 

“You see,” she added, “this isn’t an 
ordinary theft. There are wheels within 
wheels, and the insurance people will 
kick up a row rather than pay. That’s 
why we must talk everything over— 
you and Sir James and Henry; and 
Henry is never quite complete without 
me, so I intend to be in the offing.” 

I knew she wouldn’t stay there, but 
that was a detail! 

The robbery had taken place the night 
before, and Sir James himself had been 
the one to discover it. Complication 
number one! 

He was now a man of leisure, and, 


instead of reopening his flat in town, 
had taken up quarters at Courtenaye 
Coombe to superintend the repairs at 
the Abbey. His ex-cowboy habits be- 
ing. energetic, he usually walked the 
two miles from the village and ap- 
peared on the scene ahead of the work- 
men. 

This morning he arrived before 
seven o'clock and went, according to 
custom, to beg a cup of coffee from 
Mrs. Barlow. She and her husband 
occupied the bedroom and sitting room 
which had been the housekeeper’s, but 
at that hour the two were invariably in 
the kitchen. Sir Jim let himself in with 
his key and marched straight to that 
part of the house. He was surprised to 
find the kitchen shutters closed and the 
range fireless. Suspecting something 
wrong, he went to the bedroom door 
and knocked. He got no answer; but 
a second, harder rap produced a muf- 
fled moan. The door was not locked. 
He opened it and was horrified at what 
he saw: Mrs. Barlow, on the bed, 
gagged and bound; her husband in the 
same condition, but lying on the floor; 
and the atmosphere of the closed room 
heavy with the fumes of ether. 

It was Mrs. Barlow who had man- 
aged to answer the knock with a moan. 
Barlow was deeper under the spell of 
the drug than she, and, it appeared aft- 
erward, in a more serious condition. 

The old couple had no story to tell, 
for they recalled nothing of what had 
happened. They had made the rounds 
of the house as usual at night, and had 
then gone to bed. Barlow did not wake 
from his stupor until the village doctor 
came to revive him with stimulants, 
and Mrs. Barlow’s first gleam of con- 
sciousness was when she heard dimly 
Sir James knocking. 

As soon as Sir Jim had attended to 
the sufferers he hurried out and sent 
one of the workmen, who had come, 
back to Courtenaye Coombe for the doc- 
tor and the village nurse. The moment 
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Sir Jim was free, he set off on a voyage 
of discovery round the house, and soon 
learned that a big haul had been ef- 
fected. The things taken were all small 
in size, but in value immense; and cir- 
cumstantial evidence suggested that the 
thief or thieves knew precisely what 
they wanted as well as where to get it. 

In the picture gallery a portrait of 
King Charles I., given by himself to a 
General Courtenaye of the day, had been 
cleverly cut out of its frame, also a 
sketch of the Long Water at Hampton 
Court, painted and signed by King 
Charles. The green drawing-room was 
deprived of its chief treasure, a quaint 
sampler embroidered by the hand of 
Queen Mary of Scots for her “faithful 
John Courtenaye.” From the Chinese 
boudoir a Buddha of the Ming period 
was gone and a jewel box of marvelous 
red lacquer, presented by Li Hung 
Chang to my grandmother. The silver 
cabinet in the oak dining room had been 
broken open, and a teapot, sugar bowl, 
and cream jug given by Queen Anne 
ancestress were absent. The 
china cabinet in the same room was 
bared of a set of green-and-gold cof- 
fee cups presented by Napoleon I. 
to a French great-great grandmother of 
mine; and from the big dining hall ad- 
joining a Gobelin panel woven for the 
Empress Josephine, after the wedding 
picture by David, had vanished. 

A few bibelots were missing, also, 
here and there: snuff boxes of Beau 
Nash and Beau Brummel; miniatures, 
old paste brooches, and buckles remi- 
niscent of Courtenaye beauties, and a 
fat watch that had belonged to George 
IV. 

“All my pet things!” I mourned. 

“Don’t say that to any one except 
me,” advised Mrs. Carstairs. “My 
dear, bits of a letter torn into tiny pieces 
—a letter from you—were found in the 
Chinese room, and the insurance people 
will be hatefully inquisitive !” 
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“You don’t mean to insinuate that 
they'll suspect me?” I blazed at her. 

“Not of stealing the things with your 
own hands. And if they did, you could 
easily prove an alibi, I suppose. Still, 
they’re bound to follow up every clew, 
and bits of paper with your writing on 
them, apparently dropped by the thieves, 
do form a tempting clew. You can’t 
help admitting it.” 

I did not admit it in the least, but at 
first glance I couldn’t see where the 
“temptation” lay to steal one’s own be- 
longings. But Mrs. Carstairs soon 
made me see. Though the things were 
mine in a way, in another way they 
were not mine. Being heirlooms, I 
could not profit by them financially. 
Yet, if I should cause them to disap- 
pear, without being detected, I could 
receive the insurance money with one 
hand and rake in with the other a large 
bribe from some supposititious pur- 
chaser. 

“On the contrary, why shouldn’t our 
brave baronet be suspected of precisely 
the same fraud, and more of it?” I in- 
quired. “If I could steal the things, 
so could he. If they’re my pets, they 
may be his. And he was on the spot, 
with a lot of workmen in his pay! 
Surely such circumstantial evidence 
against him weighs more heavily in the 
scales than a mere scrap of paper 
against me? I’ve written Sir Jim once 
or twice, by the way, on business about 
the Abbey, since I’ve been in Bath. All 
he’d have to do would be to tear a let- 
ter up small enough, so it couldn’t be 
pieced together and make sense 

“Nobody’s weighing anything in 
against either of you yet,” 
soothed Mrs. Carstairs; “unless you’re 
doing it against each other! But we 
don’t know what may happen. That’s 
why it seemed best for you and Sir 
James to come together and exchange 
blows—I mean, views—at once. He 
called my husband up by long-distance 
telephone, early this morning, told him 
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what had happened, and had a pow- 
wow on ways and means. They de- 
cided not to inform the police, but to 
save publicity and engage a private de- 
tective. In fact, Sir J asked Henry to 
send a good man to the Abbey by the 
quickest train. He went—the man, I 
mean; not Henry—and the head of his 
firm ought to arrive at our flat in a 
few minutes, now, to meet you and Sir 
James.” 

“Sir James! Even a galloping cow- 
boy can’t be in London and Devonshire 
at the same moment.” 

“Oh, I forgot to mention he must 
have traveled up by your train. I sup- 
pose you didn’t see him?” 

“T did not!” 

“He was probably in a smoking car- 
riage. Well, anyhow, he'll soon be with 
us.” 

“Stop the taxi!” I broke in, and 
stopped it myself by tapping on the win- 
dow behind the chauffeur. 

“Good heavens, what’s the matter?” 
gasped my companion. 

“Nothing. I want to inquire the 
name of that firm of private detectives 
Sir James Courtenaye got Mr. Carstairs 
to engage.” 

“Pemberton. 
advertised. 
ask that?” 

“I stopped the taxi to get out and 
let you run home alone, while I find an- 
other cab to take me to another detec- 
tive. You see, I didn’t want to go to 
the same firm.” 

“Tsn’t one firm of detectives enough 
at one time on one job?” 

“Tt isn’t one job. You’re the shrewd- 
est woman I know. You must see that 
James Courtenaye has engaged his de- 
tective to spy upon me, to dog my foot- 
steps, to discover if I suddenly blos- 
som out into untold magnificence on ill- 
got gains. I intend to turn the tables 
on him, and when I come back to your 
flat it will be in the company of my 
very own little detective.” 


You must have seen it 
ut why stop the taxi to 
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Mrs. Carstairs broke into adjurations 
and arguments. According to her, I en- 
tirely misjudged my cousin’s motives; 
and if I brought a detective it would be 
an insult. But I stopped her by explain- 
ing that my man would not give him- 
self away. He would pose as a friend 
of mine. I would select a suitable per- 
son for the part. With that I jumped 
out of the taxi, and the dear old lady 
was too wise to stop me She drove 
sadly home, and I went into the nearest 
shop which looked likely to own a di- 
rectory. In that volume I found an- 
other firm of detectives with an equally 
celebrated name. I taxied to their of- 
fice, explained something of my busi- 
ness, and picked out a person who might 
pass for a comrade of a socialist prin- 
cess. He and I then repaired to Berke- 
ley Square; and Sir James and the Pem- 
berton person, also Mr. Carstairs, had 
not been waiting much more than half 
an hour when we arrived. 

I don’t know what my forty-fourth 
cousin four times removed thought 
about my dashing in with a strange Mr. 
Smith, who apparently had nothing to 
do with the case. And I didn’t care. 
No, not even if he imagined the square- 
jawed, bulldog creature to be a choice 
specimen of my circle at Bath. In any 
case, my Mr. Smith was a vision com- 
pared with his Pemberton. As to Sir 
Jim, I had to acknowledge that he was 
far from insignificant in personality. If 
there were to be any battle of wits or 
manners between us, I couldn’t afford 
to despise him. 

When I had met him before I was 
too utterly overwhelmed to study or 
even to notice him much, except to see 
that he was a big, red-headed fellow 
who loomed unnaturally large when 
viewed against the light. Now I classi- 
fied him as resembling a more-than-life- 
size statue, done in pale bronze, of a 
red Indian, or a soldier of ancient Rome. 
The only flaws in the statue were the 
red hair and the fiery eyes. 
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My Mr. Smith, as I have explained, 
wasn’t posing as a detective, but he was 
engaged to stop, look, and listen for all 
he was worth and tell me his impres- 
sions afterward—just as, no doubt, the 
great Mr. Pemberton was to tell Sir 
James his. 

We talked over the robbery in con- 
clave; we amateurs suggesting theories, 
the professionals committing themselves 
to nothing so premature. The sole de- 
cision arrived at, and agreed to by all, 
was to keep the affair among ourselves 
for the present. This could be man- 
aged if only private detectives were em- 
ployed and the police not brought into 
the case. When the meeting broke up 
and I was able to question Mr. Smith, 
I was disappointed in him. I had hoped 
and expected, having led up to it by 
hints, that he would say, “Sir James 
Courtenaye is in this.” On the con- 
trary, he tactlessly advised me to “put 
that idea out of my head. There was 
nothing in it.” I hope he meant the 
idea, not the head! 

“I should say, speaking in the air,” 
he remarked, “that the caretakers are 
the guilty parties, or, at least, have had 
some hand in the business. Though, of 
course, I might change my mind if I 
were on the spot.” 

I assured him that any one possessed 
of a mind at all would change it at sight 
of dear old Barl and Barley. Nothing 
on earth would make me believe any- 
thing against them. Why, if they didn’t 
have almost halos and wings Sir James 
and the insurance people would have 
objected to them as guardians. The 
very fact that they had been kept on, 
without a word of protest from any one 
when Courtenaye Abbey was let to Sir 
James, was, I argued, the best testimo- 
nials to the Barlows’ character. 

Nevertheless, my orders were that 
Mr. Smith should go to Devonshire and 
take a room at the Courtenaye Arms, 
dressed and painted to represent a land- 
Scape artist. 
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“The Abbey is to be opened to the 
public in a few days, in spite of the 
best small show things being lost,” I re- 
minded him. “You can see the Bar- 
lows and judge of them. But what is 
much more important, you'll also see 
Sir James Courtenaye, who lodges in 
the inn, and can judge of him. In 
my opinion, he has revenged himself for 
losing his suit to grab the Abbey and 
everything in it by taking what he could 
lay his hands on without being sus- 
pected.” 

“But you do suspect him!” said Mr. 
Smith. 

“For that matter, so does he suspect 
me,” I retorted. 

“You think so, 
amended. 

“Don’t you?” 

“No, princess, I do not.” 

“What do you think, then? Or don’t 
you think anything?” 

“T do think something.” 
justify his earning capacity. 
“What, if I may ask?” 

“Of course you may ask, princess,” 
he replied. “But it’s too early, yet, for 
me to answer your question in fair- 
ness to myself. About the theft I have 
not formed a firm theory, but I have 
about Sir James Courtenaye. I would 
not have ventured even to mention it, 
however, if you had not drawn me out, 
for it is but indirectly concerned with 
the case.” 

“Directly or indirectly, I wish to 
know it,” I insisted. “And as you're in 
my employ, I think I have the right.” 

“Very well, madam, you shall know 
it—later,” he said. 


CHAPTER IV. 


[ went back to Bath and Mrs. Percy- 
Hogge; but I no longer felt that I was 
enjoying a rest cure. Right or wrong, 
I had the impression of being watched. 
I was sure that Sir James Courtenaye 
had put detectives on my track, hoping 
I might be caught communicating with 


” 


the detective 


He tried to 
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my hired bravos or the wicked receiver 
of my stolen goods. In other days, 
when a man stared or turned to gaze 
after me, I had attributed the attention 
to my looks; now I jumped to the con- 
viction that he was a detective. And, 
in fact, I began to jump at anything. 
It was vain for Mrs. Carstairs—who 
ran down to Bath after I’d written her 
a wild letter—to guarantee that even 
an enemy—which she vowed Sir James 
wasn’t!—could rake up no shred of 
evidence against me. She couldn’t deny 
that, materially speaking, it would be 
a “good haul” for me to sell the heir- 
looms and obtain, also, the insurance 
money. But then, I hadn’t done it and 
nobody could accuse me of doing it, be- 
cause no one knew the things were 
gone. Oh, well, yes! Some detectives 
knew, and the poor old Barlows had 
bitter cause to know. A few others, 


too, including Sir James Courtenaye. 
But none of them counted, because none 


of them would talk. 

Mrs. Carstairs said it was absurd of 
me to imagine that Sir James was hav- 
ing me watched. But imagination and 
not advice had the upper hand of my 
nerves, and, seeing this, she prescribed 
a change of air. 

“I meant Mrs, Percy-Hogge only for 
a stop-gap,” she explained. “You've 
squeezed her into society now; and, for 
yourself, you’ve come to the time when 
you can lighten your mourning. I’ve 
waited for that before starting you on 
your new job. You'll go what my cook 
calls ‘balmy on the crumpet’ if you 
keep fancying every queer human being 
you meet in Milsom Street is a detec- 
tive on your track. The best thing for 
you is not to have a track! And the 
way to manage that is to be at sea.” 

I was at sea, figuratively, until Mrs. 
Carstairs explained more. She re- 
called to my mind what she had said 
in our first chat about my career: how 
she had suggested my “taking the helm” 
to steer Roger Fane into the social sea. 


“I think I mentioned then that I re- 
ferred to the sea in the literal sense of 
the word,” she went on. “I promised 
to tell you what I meant when the right 
moment came, and now it has come. I 
haven't been idle, meanwhile, I assure 
you, for I like Roger Fane as much 
as you like Shelagh Leigh. And be- 
tween us two we'll marry them over 
the Pollens’ snobby heads.” 

In short, Mr. Carstairs had a client 
who had a yacht at Plymouth. The cli- 
ent’s name was Lord Verrington. The 
yacht’s name was Naiad, and Lord Ver- 
rington wished to rent her for an ab- 
surdly large sum. Roger Fane didn’t 
mind paying this sum. It was the right 
time of year for a yachting trip. If I 
would lend éclat to such a trip by virtue 
of my social position, the Pollens would 
permit their precious Shelagh to go. 
Mr. Pollen, whom grandmother had re- 
fused to know, would even join the 
party himself. Indeed, no one would 
refuse if asked by me, and the Pollens 
would be so dazzled by Roger Fane’s 
sudden social success that their con- 
sent to the engagement was a foregone 
conclusion 

I snapped at the chance of escape. 
To be sure, it was a temporary escape, 
as the guests were invited for a week 
only; but lots of things may happen in 
a week. Why look beyond seven per- 
fectly good days? Besides, I was to 
be given a huge “bonus” for my serv- 
ices; enough to pay the rent of my ex- 
pensive flat for a year. But I wasn’t 
entirely selfish in accepting. I’ve never 
half described to you the odd, reserved 
charm of that mysterious millionaire, 
Roger Fane, whose one fault was his 
close friendship with Sir James Courte- 
naye. And for his sake, as well as for 
dear little Shelagh’s, I would gladly 
have done all I could to bring the two 
together. 

Knowing that titles impressed the 
Pollens, I secured several: one earl with 
countess attached, legally, at all events; 
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a pretty sister of the latter; a bachelor 
marquis ; and ditto viscount. These, 
with Shelagh, myself, Roger Fane, and 
Mr. Pollen, would constitute the party, 
should all accept. 

They all did, partly for me, perhaps, 
and partly for each other, but largely 
from curiosity, as the Naiad had the 
reputation of being the most luxuriously 
appointed small steam yacht in British 
waters. Also, Roger had secured a fa- 
mous Frenchman as chef. Altogether, 
the prospect offered attractions. 

The start was to be made from 
Plymouth on a summer afternoon. We 
were to cruise along the coast and 
eventually make for Jersey and Guern- 
sey, where none of the party had ever 
been. My things were packed, and I 
was ready to take a morning train for 
Plymouth—a train by which all of us 
in town would travel—when a letter 
arrived for me. It was from Mrs. Bar- 
low, announcing the sudden death of 
her husband heart failure. He 
had never recovered from the shock of 
the robbery or the heavy dose of ether 
which the had administered. 
And this, Barley added, as if in re- 
proach, was not all Barlow had been 
forced to endure. It had been a cruel 
blow to find himself supplanted as 
guardian of the Abbey. The excuse for 
thus superseding him and his wife was, 
of course, the state of their health after 
the ordeal through which they had 
passed. Nevertheless, Barlow felt, said 
his wife, that they were no longer 
trusted. They had loved the lodge, 
which was home to them in, old days; 
but they had been promoted from lodge 
keeping to caretaking, and it was humili- 
ating to be sent back while strangers 
usurped their place at the Abbey. This 
grief, in Barley’s opinion, had killed 
her husband. As for her, she would 
follow him into the grave were it not 
for the loving care of Barlow’s twin 
nephews from Australia. They were 
with her now, and would take her to the 
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old family home close to Dudworth 
Cove, which they had bought back from 
the late owner. Barlow’s body would 
go with them, and be buried in the 
graveyard where generations of Bar- 
lows slept. 

It was a real sorrow to hear of the 
old man’s death and to know that I was 
blamed for heartlessness by Barley. 
Of course, I had nothing to do with 
the affair. The Barlows were not sus- 
pected, and had, in truth, been removed 
for their own health’s sake to the lodge, 
where their possessions were. The new 
caretakers had been engaged by Sir 
James in consultation, I believed, with 
the insurance people, and my secret con- 
viction was that they had been supplied 
by Pemberton’s agency of private de- 
tectives. My impulse was to rush to the 
Abbey and comfort Mrs. Barlow, even 
at the risk of meeting my tenant en- 
gaged in the same task. But to do this 
would have meant delaying the trip 
and disappointing every one, most of 
all Shelagh and Roger Fane; so, ad- 
vised by Mrs. Carstairs, I sent a tele- 
gram, instead, picked up Shelagh and 
her uncle, and took the Plymouth train. 
This was the easier to do because the 
wonderful old lady offered to go her- 
self to the Abbey on a mission of conso- 
lation. She promised to send a telegram 
to our first port, saying how Barley 
was and everything else I wished to 
know. 

Shelagh was so happy, so excited, 
that I was glad I’d listened to reason 
and kept the tryst. Never had I seen 
her as pretty as she looked on that jour- 
ney to Devon, her eyes blue stars, her 
cheeks pink roses. But, when the skies 
began to darken, her eyes darkened, too. 
Had she been a barometer, she could 
not have responded more sensitively to 
the storm; for a storm we had, cats and 
dogs pelting down on the roof of the 
train. 

“T was sure something horrid would 
happen!” she whispered. “It was too 
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good to be true that Roger and I should 
have a whole heavenly week together 
on board a yacht. Now we shall have 
to wait until the weather clears, or else 
be seasick. I don’t know which is 
worse!” 

Roger met us, in torrents of rain and 
gusts of wind, at Plymouth. But things 
were not as black as they looked. He 
had engaged rooms for every one and 
a private salon for us all at the best 
hotel. We would stay the night and 
have a dance, with a band of our own. 
By the next day the sea would have 
calmed down enough to please the worst 
of sailors, and we would start. Perhaps 
we could even get off in the morning. 

This prophecy was rather too opti- 
mistic, for we didn’t get off till after- 
noon; but by that time the water was 
flat as a floor, and one was tempted to 
forget there had ever been a storm. We 
were not to forget it for long, alas! 

By four-thirty the day after the 
downpour, we had all come on board 
the lovely Naiad, had “settled” into our 
cabins, and were on deck—the girls in 
white serge or linen, the men in flan- 
nels—ready for tea. 

If it had arrived, and we had been 
been looking into our teacups instead 
of at the seascape, the whole of Roger 
Fane’s and Shelagh’s life might have 
been different ; mine, too, perhaps! But 
as it was, Shelagh and Roger were 
leaning on the rail together, and her 
gaze was fixed upon the blue water, be- 
cause, somehow, she couldn’t meet 
Roger’s just then. What he had said 
to her I don’t know; but more to avoid 
giving an answer than because she was 
wildly interested, the girl exclaimed: 

“What can that dark thing be, drift- 
ing and bobbing up and down in the 
waves? I suppose it couldn’t be a dead 
shark ?” 

“Hardly, in these waters,” said Roger 
Fane. “Besides, a dead shark floats 
wrong side up, and his wrong side is 
white. This thing looks black.” 


In ordinary circumstances I wouldn’t 
have broken in on a téte-a-téte, but 
others were extricating themselves from 
their deck chairs, so I thought there 
was no harm in my being the first. 

“More like a coffin than a shark,” I 
said. 

At that, the whole party hurled itself 
in our direction, and the nearer the 
Naiad brought us to the floating object, 
the more like a coffin it became to our 
eyes. At last it was so much like one 
that Roger decided to stop the yacht 
and examine the thing, which might 
even be an odd-shaped small boat over- 
turned. He went off, therefore, to 
speak with the captain. 

Almost before we’d thought the or- 
der given, the Naiad slowed down and 
came to rest like a great “Lohengrin” 
swan in the clear azure wavelets. A 
boat was quickly lowered, and we saw 
that Roger himself accompanied the 
two rowers. 7 

A few moments before he had looked 
so happy, so at peace with the world, 
that the tragic shadow in his eyes had 
actually vanished. His whole expres- 
sion and bearing had been different, and 
he had seemed years younger, almost 
boyish, in his dark, shy, reserved way. 

“If he’s superstitious, this will seem 
a bad omen,” I thought. “That is, if the 
thing does turn out to be a coffin.” 

None of us remembered the tea we'd 
been pining for, though a white-clad 
steward was hovering with trays of 
cakes, cream, and strawberries. We 
could do nothing except hang over the 
rail and watch the Naiad’s boat. We 
saw it reach the thing, in whose neigh- 
borhood it paused with lifted oars, while 
a discussion went on between Roger 
and the rowers. Apparently they ar- 
gued, with due respect, against the car- 
rying out of some order or suggestion. 
He was not a man to be disobeyed, 
however. After a moment or two the 
work of taking the black thing in tow 
was begun. 
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We were very near now, and could 
see plainly all. that went on. Coffin or 
not, the mysterious object was a long, 
narrow box of some sort—the men’s 
reluctance to pick it'up proved pretty 
well what sort, to my mind—and, curi- 
ously enough, a rope was tied round it. 
There appeared to be a lump of knots 
on top and a loose end trailing like 
seaweed, which made the task of taking 
the derelict in tow an easy one. 

“Is it a coffin or a treasure chest?” 
girls and men eagerly called down to 
Roger. Every one screamed some ques- 
tion except Shelagh and me. We were 
silent, and Shelagh’s color had faded. 
She edged closer to me, until our shoul- 
ders touched. Hers felt cold to my 
warm flesh. 

“Why, you’re shivering, dear!” I 
said. “You're not afraid of that 
wretched thing, whatever it is ?” 

“We both know what it is without 
telling, don’t we?” she replied in a half 
whisper. “I’m not afraid of it, of 
course. But it’s awful that we should 
come across a coffin floating in the sea 
on our first day out. I feel as if it 
meant bad luck for us, Roger and me. 
How can they all squeal and chatter 
so? I suppose Roger is bound to bring 
the dreadful thing on board. It 
wouldn’t be decent not to. But I wish 
he needn’t.” 

I rather wished the same, partly be- 
cause I knew how superstitious sailors 
were about such matters, and how they 
would hate to have a coffin—presum- 
ably containing a dead body—on board 
the Naiad. It really wasn’t a gay yacht- 
ing companion! However, I tried to 
cheer Shelagh. 

All the men frankly desired to see 
the trouvaille at close quarters, and most 
of the women wanted a peep, though 
they weren’t brutally open about it. If 
there had been any doubt, it would have 
vanished as the thing was being hauled 
on board by grave-faced, suddenly 
sullen sailors. It was a “sure-enough” 


coffin, and, it seemed, an unusually large 
one! 

It had to be placed on deck, for the 
moment, but Roger had the dark shape 
instantly covered with tarpaulins. An 
appeal from his clouded eyes made me 
suggest adjourning mdoors for tea. 

“Let’s not talk any more about the 
business!” Roger exclaimed, when She- 
lagh’s uncle seemed inclined to mix the 
subject with tea. “I wish it hadn’t hap- 
pened, as the men are foolishly upset. 
But it can’t be helped, and we must do 
our best. The—er—it shan’t stop on 
deck. That would be to keep Jonah 
under our eyes. I’ve thought of a 
place where we can all ignore it till to- 
morrow, when we'll land it, as early as 
we can, at St. Heliers. I’m afraid the 
local authorities will want to tie us up 
in a lot of red tape. But the worst will 
be to catechize us as if we were wit- 
nesses in court. Meanwhile, let’s for- 
get the whole affair.” 

“Right-o!” promptly exclaimed all 
three of the younger guests; but Mr. 
Pollen was not thus to be deprived of 
his morbid morsel. 

“Certainly,” he agreed. “But before 
the subject is shelved, where is the 
‘place’ you speak of? I mean, where 
is the coffin to rest throughout the 
night ?” 

Roger gave a grim laugh and looked 
obstinate. 

“I'll tell you this much,” he said, 
“none of you'll have it for a neighbor, 
so none of you need worry.” 

After that, even Mr. Pollen could not 
persist. We disposed of an enormous 
tea, after the excitement, and then some 
of us played bridge. When we sep- 
arated, however, to pace the deck, two 
by two, for a “constitutional” before 
dinner, one could see by the absorbed 
expression on faces and guess by the 
low-toned voices what each pair dis- 
cussed. 

My companion, Lord Glencathra, 
thought that somebody must have died 
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on some ship and been thrown over- 
board. But I argued that this could 
hardly be, because, surely, bodies buried 
at sea were not put into coffins, were 
they? I had heard that the custom was 
to sew them up in sailcloth or something 
and weight them well. Besides, there 
was the broken rope tied round the cof- 
fin, which seemed to show that it had 
been tethered and got loose in the storm, 
perhaps. How did Lord Glencathra ac- 
count for that fact? He couldn’t 
account for it. And neither could any 
one else. 


CHAPTER V. 


I did all I could to help make dinner 
a lively meal, and with iced Pommery 
of a particularly good year as my aid- 
de-camp, superficially, at least, I suc- 
ceeded. But whenever there was an in- 
stant’s lull in the conversation I felt that 
every one was asking himself or her- 
self, “Where is the coffin?” 

The plan had been to have a little 
moonlight fox-trotting and jazzing on 
deck, but with that black thing hidden 
somewhere on board, we confined our- 
selves to more bridge and star gazing, 
according te taste. I, as professional 
brightener, nobly kept Mr. Pollen out 
of everybody’s way by annexing him 
for a stroll. This deserved the name of 
a double brightening act, for I bright- 
ened the lives of his fellow guests by 
saving them from him, and I bright- 
ened his by encouraging him to talk 
of well-connected people. 

“Who was she before she married 
Lord Thingumbob?” or, “Yes, she was 
a Miss So-and-so, a cousin of the Duke 
of Dinkum,” might have been heard 
issuing sapiently from our lips had any 
one been mentally destitute enough to 
eavesdrop. But I had my reward. 
Dear little Shelagh and Roger Fane 
seemed to have cheered each other. I 
left them standing together, elbows on 
the rail, as they had been before the af- 


fair of the afternoon. The moonlight — 
was shining full upon Shelagh’s bright 
hair and frail white face as she looked 
up, eager-eyed, at Roger, and he looked 
—at least, his back looked—as if there 
was nobody on land or sea except one 
girl. 

Having lured Mr. Pollen to make a 
fourth at a bridge table where the play- 
ers were too polite to kill him, I ven- 
tured to vanish. There being no one 
on board with whom I wished to flirt, 
my one desire after two hard hours of 
brightening was to curl up in my cabin 
with a nice book. I quite looked for- 
ward to the moment for shutting my- 
self cozily in, for the cabin was a de- 
licious pink-and-white nest, the biggest 
on board, as a tribute to my princess- 
hood. 

Hardly had I opened the door, how- 
ever, when the bubble of my dream 
broke. A very odd and repellent odor 
greeted me and seemed almost to push 
me back across the threshold. I held 
my ground, however, and sniffed with 
curiosity and disgust. 

Somebody had been at my perfume, 
my expensive pet perfume made spe- 
cially for me in Rome—one drop ex- 
quisite; two, oppressive—and must 
have spilled it. But, worse than that, 
the heavy fragrance was mingled with 
a horrid reek of stale brandy. 

Anger flashed up in me like a match 
set to guncotton. Some impertinent 
person had sneaked into my stateroom 
and played a stupid practical joke. Or, 
if not that, one of the pleasantly trim, 
immaculate women—a cross between 
the stewardess and ladies’-maid type— 
engaged to hook up our frocks and 
make up our cabins, was secretly a con- 
firmed rotter! 

I switched on the light, shut the door 
smartly without locking it, and flung 
a furious glance around. The creature 
had actually dared to place a brandy 
bottle conspicuously upon my dressing 
table, among gold-handled brushes and 
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silver-gilt boxes; and as a crowning 
impertinence had left a common-look- 
ing tumbler beside the bottle, a quar- 
ter full of strong-smelling brown stuff. 
Close by lay my lovely crystal flask of 
“Campagna Violets,” quite empty. I 
could get no more, and it had cost three 
pounds! I could hardly breathe in the 
room. Oh, evidently a stewardess must 
have gone stark mad, or else some prac- 
tical joker had waited until the steward- 
esses were in bed to play the coup. 

As I thought this, my eyes as well 
as my nostrils warned me of something 
strange about my pleasant quarters. 
The rose-colored silk curtains which, 
when I went to dinner, had been grace- 
fully looped back at the head and foot 
of my pretty white-and-pink bed—a 
real bed, not a mere berth—were now 
closely drawn with a secretive air. This 
made me imagine that it was a practi- 
cal joke I had to deal with, and my 
fancy flew to all sorts of weird sur- 
prises, any one of which I might find 
hidden behind the draperies. 

I hope and trust that I have a sense 
of humor, and I can laugh at a jest 
against myself as well as any woman, 
perhaps better than most. But to-night 
I was in no mood to laugh at any kind 
of jest, and I wondered how anybody 
on board had possessed the heart, not 
to mention the cheek, to perpetrate one 
after the shock we had all experienced. 
Besides, I couldn’t think of a person 
likely to play a trick on me. Certainly 
my host wouldn’t. Shelagh, my best 
and most intimate friend, was far too 
gentle and sensitive-minded for any- 
thing of the kind. And none of the 
other guests were of the noisy, bound- 
ing sort who will take liberties even 
with quite distant acquaintances for 
fun. 

All this ran through my mind quickly 
as a cinema cut on the screen, and it 
wasn’t until I’d mentally passed in re- 
view the character of all my fellow 
guests that I summoned courage to pull 


back the curtains which hid the bed. 
When I did do it, I gave them a quick 
jerk which slipped them sharply along 
the rod as far as they would go. And 
then I saw the last thing in the world 
I could possible have pictured. 

A woman, fully dressed, was 
stretched out on the pink silk coverlet, 
lying fast asleep, her head deep sunk 
in the embroidered down pillow, her 
face turned to me as I looked. 

It was all I could do to keep back 
a cry, for this was no woman I had 
seen on board, not even a drunken or 
sleepwalking stewardess. Yet her face 
was not strange to me. That was the 
most horrible, the most mysterious part! 
There was no mistake. The face was 
one impossible to forget. And as I 
stared at it, almost believing that I 
dreamed, another scene rose between 
my eyes and the dainty little cabin of the 
Naiad. 

It also was a scene in a dream. I 
knew it was a dream, but it was dread- 
ful and torturingly vivid. I was a pris- 
oner on a submarine, in war time, and 
signals from my own old home, Courte- 
naye Abbey, flashed into my face. They 
flashed so brightly that they set me on 
fire. I wakened from the nightmare 
with a start. A strong light dazzled my 
eyes and, blazing into my face, lit up 
another face as well. Just for an in- 
stant I saw it; then the electric ray that 
revealed it died into dead darkness. But 
on my retina was photographed the 
face, in a pale, illumined circle. 

A second sufficed to bring back to 
my brain this old dream and the wak- 
ing reality which followed that night 
at the Abbey, the night Shelagh and I 
called “the spook night.” For here, in 
my cabin on the yacht Naiad, and on the 
crushed pillow of my bed, was that face. 

As I realized this, without benefit of 
any doubt, a faint sickness swept over 
me. It was partly horror of the past, 
partly physical disgust of the brandy 
reek, hanging low like an unseen can- 
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opy over the bed, and partly cold fear 
of a terrifying presence. 

There she lay, sunk in drugged and 
drunken sleep, the woman of mystery 
in whose existence no one but Shelagh 
and I had ever quite believed—tlie 
woman who had visited us in our sleep 
that night at the Abbey and who, almost 
certainly, had fired the Abbey, hoping 
that we and the Barlows might suffo- 
cate in our beds. 

The face was just the same as it had 
béen then, “beautiful and hideous, like 
Medusa.” Only now it was older and, 
though still beautiful, somehow it 
looked ravaged. ‘The hair still glowed 
with the vivid auburn color which I had 
thought unreal looking, but now it was 
tumbled and unkempt. Loose locks 
strayed over the dainty pillows, and at 
the bottom of the bed, pushed tightly 


trembling blue eyelids. Something in- 7 
side me seemed to say, “Don’t be a cow- 
ard, Elizabeth Courtenaye!” It was 
exactly like grandmother’s voice. [| 
had a conviction that she wanted me to 
see this thing through as a Courtenaye 
ought to, shirking no responsibility and 
solving the whole mystery of past and 
present without bleating for help! 

The fringed lids parted, shut, quiv- 
ered again, and flashed wide open. A 
pair of pale eyes stared into mine— 
wicked eyes, cruel eyes, green as a cat’s, 
Like a cat, too, she gathered herself 
together as if for a spring. Her mus- 
cles rippled and jerked. She sat up, 
and, in chilled surprise, I thought I saw 
recognition in her gaze. 


CHAPTER VI. 


against the footboard by a pair of un- 
tidy, high-heeled shoes, was a dusty 
black toque, half covered with a thick 
motor veil of gray chiffon. There was 
a gray cloak there, too, in a tumbled 
mass on the pink coverlet, and a pair of 
soiled gloves. Everything about the 


“Oh, you’ve come at last!” she rasped 
in a harsh, throaty voice roughened by 
drink. “I know you. I af 

“And I know you!” I cut her short, 
to show that I was not cowed. 

Sitting up in bed, hugging her 
knees, she started at my words so that 
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sleeper was sordid, dirty, and repulsive, 
a shuddering contrast to the exquisite 
freshness of the bed and room—every- 
thing, that is, except the face. Its half- 
wrecked beauty was still supreme, and 
even in the ruin drink or drugs had 
wrought, it still forced admiration. 

“A stowaway here in my cabin on 
board Roger Fane’s yacht!” I said the 
words slowly in my mind, not with my 
tongue. Not a sound, not the faintest 
whisper, passed my lips. Yet suddenly 
the long, dark lashes on the bruised- 
looking lids began to quiver. It was 
as if my thought had shaken the 
womar by the shoulder and roused what 
was left of her soul. 

1 should have liked to dash out of 
the room and, with a shriek, bring every 
one on board to my room. But I did 
not. I stood quite still and concen- 
trated my gaze, as before, on those 


the springs shook. Whatever it was she 
had meant to say, she forgot it for 
the moment and challenged me. 

“That’s a lie!” she snapped. “You 
don’t know me. You don’t know me 
yet ; but you soon will!” 

“T’ve known you since you came into 
my room at Courtenaye Abbey the night 
you tried to burn down the house,” I 
said. “You were spying then. Heaven 
knows all the harm you may have done. 
I don’t know whom you’re spying on 
now. But you can’t frighten me again! 
The war’s over, but I'll have you ar- 
rested for what you did when it was 
on.” 


The woman scowled and laughed, a 
hateful combination that made her more 


Medusalike than ever. I really felt as 
if she might turn me to stone, but I 
wouldn’t let her guess! 

“Pooh!” she said, showing tobacco- 
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stained teeth. “You won’t want to ar- 
rest me when you hear who I am, Lady 
Shelagh Leigh!” P 

“Lady Shelagh Leigh!” It was on 
my lips to cry “I’m not Shelagh Leigh !” 
but I stopped in time. The less I let 
her find out about me, and the more I 
could find out about her before rousing 
the yacht, the better. I said not a word, 
but waited for her to go on, which she 
did in a few seconds, 

“That makes you sit up, doesn’t it?” 
she sneered. “That hits you where you 
live! Why did you think I chose your 
cabin? I didn’t select it by chance. I 
confess I was taken back at your re- 
membering me. I thought I° hadn’t 
given you time for much study of my 
features. But it doesn’t matter. You 
can’t do anything. I’ll soon prove that! 
But I had a good look at you one night 
at your friend’s old Devonshire rat trap. 
I knew who you both were. It was 
easy to find out! And the other day 
when I heard that Lady Shelagh Leigh 
was likely to marry Roger Fane, I said 
to myself, ‘Gosh! One of the girls I 
saw at that darned old Abbey!’ ” 

“Oh, you said that to yourself!” I 
echoed. And though my knees felt 
weak, I kept to my feet, because to 
stand towering above the shabby figure 
seemed to give me a moral as well as 
physical advantage. “How did you 
know, pray, which girl I was?” 

“I knew, ‘pray,’” she mocked, “be- 
cause you’ve got the best room on this 
yacht. Roger’d be sure to give that to 
his best girl. Which is how I’m sure 
you're not Elizabeth Courtenaye.” 

“How clever you are!” I said. 

“Yes, I’m clever when I’m not a fool. 
Don’t think, anyhow, that you can beat 
me in a battle of brains. I’ve come on 
board this boat to succeed, and I will 
succeed in one of two ways, I don’t 
care a hang which. But nothing on 
God’s earth can hold me back from 
one or the other, least of all, you. Why, 
you can ask any question you please, 


and I’ll answer. I'll tell the truth, too, 
for the more I say and the more you're 
shocked, the more helpless you are— 
do you see?” 

“No, I don’t see.” I drew her on, 

“Don’t you guess yet who I am?” 

“T’ve guessed what you were—a mili- 
tary spy.” 

“That’s ancient history. One must 
live and one must have money, plenty 
of money. I must! And I’ve had it. 
But it’s gone from me, like most things. 
Now I must have more, a lot more, or 
else I must die. I don’t care which. 
But others will care. I’ll make them!” 

Looking at her, I doubted if she had 
the power, though she must have had 
it in her lost days of gorgeous youth. 
3ut again I remained silent. I saw that 
she was leading up to something in par- 
ticular, and I let her go on. 

“You're not much of a guesser,” she 
said, “so I’ll introduce myself. Lady- 
who-thinks - she’s-going-to-marry-Roger 
Fane, let me make known to you the 
lady who has married him—Mrs. Fane, 
née Linda Lehman. You’re nothing in 
looks, by the by, to what J was at your 
age. Nothing!” 

If my knees had been weak, they now 
felt as if struck with a mallet! She 
might be lying, but something within 
me was horribly sure that she spoke 
the truth. I never heard full details of 
Roger Fane’s “tragedy,” but Mrs. Car- 
stairs had dropped a few hints which, 
without asking questions, I’d patched 
together. I had gleaned that when still 
quite a boy he’d married an actress 
much older than himself, and that till 
her sudden and violent death after many 
years, eight or ten at least, his life had 
been a martyrdom. How the woman 
contrived to be alive instead of dead I 
couldn’t see, but such things actually 
happened to people one didn’t know! 
The worst of it was that I did know 
Roger Fane and liked him. Besides, 
[ loved Shelagh, whose happiness was 
bound up with Roger's. It seemed as 
































































if I couldn’t bear to have those two 
torn apart by this cruel creature, this 
drunkard, this intruder! Yet what 
could I do? 

At the moment I could think of noth- 
ing usefui, because, if she were Roger’s 
wife, her boast was justified; for his 
sake and Shelagh’s she couldn’t be 
handed over to the police to answer for 
any political crime I might prove against 
her, or even for trying to burn down 
the Abbey. Oh, this business was be- 
yond what I bargained for when I en- 
gaged to “brighten” the trip on board 
the Naiad! Still, all the spirit in me 
rallied to work for Roger Fane, even 
to work out his salvation if that could 
be. And I was glad I’d let the woman 
believe I was Shelagh Leigh. 

“Roger’s wife died five years ago, 
just before the war began,” I said. 
“She was killed in a railway accident, 
an awful one, where she and a com- 
pany of actors were all burned to 
death.” 

The creature laughed hilariously. 

“Have you never been to a movie 
show and seen how easy it is to die 
that way, to be dead to those you’re 
tired of and alive in some other part of 
this old world where you think there’s 
more fun to be got? It’s been done on 
the screen lots of times—and off it, too. 
I was sick to death of Roger. I’d never 
have married a stick like him, always 
preaching, if I hadn’t been down and 
out. When I met him it was in a 
beastly one-horse town where I was 
stranded. The show had chucked me, 
gone off and left the plantée la! I was 
sick—too big a dose of dope, if you 
want to know. But Roger didn’t know, 
you can bet. Not then! I took jolly 
good care to toe the mark till he’d mar- 
ried me all right.” 

She interrupted her narrative with a 
deep-drawn sigh. A few seconds later 
she went on: 

_ “He was a sucker! I suppose he was 
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twenty-two and over, but Peter Pan 
wasn’t in it with him in some ways. He 
kept me off the stage and tried to keep 
me off everything else worth doing for 
five years. Then I left him, fot my 
health and looks had come back in the 
dull time, and I got a fair part in a play 
just going on tour. There I met a man 
from my own country—oh, don’t be 
encouraged to hope!—I never gave 
Roger any cause to divorce me, and 
even if I had, I’d have done it so he 
couldn’t prove a thing! 

“Well, this man had a scheme. He 
wanted me to go with him. I didn’t 
quite see my way at first, though there 
was big money in it; so he left us be- 
fore the accident. When I found my- 
self alive and kicking after that, though, 
I saw my chance. I left a ring and a 
few little things that would identify me 
with a woman that was killed, and [I lit 
out. It was in the dead of night, so 
luck was on my side for once. I wrote 
my friend, and it wasn’t long before 
we were at work for his government. 
The Abbey affair was after he’d got out 
of England. He was a sailor, and be- 
fore long was given command of a big 
new submarine. If it hadn’t been for 
the row you and your friend kicked up, 
we might have brought off one of the 
big stunts of the war. But your darned 
petty police rooked the thing after I’d 
been hiding in your old rat warren for 
months, and everything was working 
just right. I wish to goodness the whole 
house had burned that time, and I did 
wish you'd burned with it! But I don’t 
know if to-night isn’t going to pay me 
and you just as well. There’s a lot 
owing from you to me. I haven't told 
you all yet. My friend’s submarine got 
caught the night the police squealed, 
and he went down with her. If I hadn’t 
failed him with the signals, he might 
be alive now.” 

“As you are so confidential, do tell 
me how you got into the Abbey and 
where you hid,” I flung at her. 
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She shook her dyed and tousled head. 

“That’s where I draw the line,” she 
said. “I’ve told you what I have to 
please myself, not you. You can’t profit 
by a word I’ve said. That’s where my 
fun comes in! If I told you about the 
Abbey, you might profit somehow, or 
your friend, the Courtenaye girl, would. 
And I want to punish her, too, for that 
night.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Perhaps you won’t care to tell me, 
then, how you got on board the 
Naiad?” 

“I don’t mind telling you that,” she 
returned. “I went out of England after 
the Abbey affair; friends got me away, 
and I worked in New York till things 
got too hot. Then I came over as a 
reconstruction worker, got into France, 
and stopped there till the other day. 
I’d be there still, perhaps, if I hadn’t 
picked up a weekly London rag that 
lives on gossip and seen a paragraph 
about a ‘rumored engagement.’ You 
can guess whose it was. And it called 
Roger—my Roger, mind you!—a ‘mil- 
lionaire.’ He never was poor in my 
day. He’d made a lucky strike, before 
we met, with an invention. I said to 
myself, ‘Linda, my girl, it would be 
tempting Providence to lie still, and let 
another woman share his luck.’ 

“So I started as soon as I could, but 
just missed him. 

“If it hadn’t been for that bally storm, 
I shouldn’t have caught you up! As 
it was, before you came on board this 
afternoon I presented myself with the 
card of a London newspaper and an 
old card of Roger’s which was among 
a few things of his I’d kept for emer- 
gencies. I can copy his handwriting 
well enough to write a few words and 
not be suspected except by an intimate 
friend of his, so I scribbled on the card 
an order to view the yacht. I got on 
board all right and wandered about with 
a notebook. I soon found the right 


place to hide, in the storeroom, behind 
some barrels. 

“But I had to make every one who’d 
seen me think I’d gone back on shore. 
That was easy! I said to a sailor fel- 
low by the gangplank that I was going, 
and said I’d mislaid an envelope with 
a tip for him and another man in it. 
I thought I'd left it on a table in the 
dining saloon, and he’d better look for 
it or it might be picked up by some- 
body else. He went before I could say 
‘knife!’ and the envelope really was 
there, so he didn’t have to hurry back. 
Two minutes later I was in the store- 
room, and no one the wiser. Heavens, 
but I got the jumps waiting for the 
stewardesses to be safe in bed before 
I could creep out to pay your cabin a 
call!” 

“So, to cure the ‘jumps’ you annexed 
a whole bottle of brandy,” I said. 

“I did—for that and another reason 
you may find out. But I’m hanged if 
you’re not a cool hand for a young 
girl who has just heard her lover’s a 
married man! I thought by this time 
you'd be in hysterics.” 

“Girls of my generation don’t have 
hysterics,” I deliberately taunted her. 
By the dyed hair and vestiges of rouge 
and powder which streaked the bat- 
tered face I guessed that a fling at her 
age would sting like a poisoned dart. 
I wanted to rouse the woman’s temper. 
If she lost her head, she might show 
her hand! 

“You'll have worse than hysterics, 
you fool, before I finish,” she flung 
back. “I’m going to make Roger Fane 
acknowledge me as his wife and give 
me all I want in life—money and mo- 
tor cars and pearls and a position in 
society. I’m tired of being a free 
lance.” 

“He won't do it!” I said. 

“He'll have to, when he hears what 
will happen if he doesn’t. If I can’t 
live a life worth living, I'll die. Roger 
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Fane will go off his yacht under arrest 
as my murderer.” 

“You deserve that he should kill you, 
but he will not,” I assured her. 

“He'll hang for killing me, anyhow. 
You see, the more motive he has to de- 
stroy me, the more impossible for him 
or you to prove his innocence. Do you 
think I’d have told you all this if any 
one would believe such a cock-and-bull 
story as it would sound toa jury? But 
I’ve finished now. I’ve said what I 
came to say. Now I’m ready to act. 
Do you want a row, or will you go 
quietly to the door of Roger’s cabin— 
he must be there by this time—and tell 
him that his wife, Linda Lehman, is 
waiting for him in your stateroom? 
That'll fetch him!” 

I had no doubt it would, My only 
doubt was what to do! But if I re- 
fused, the woman was sure to keep her 
word and rouse the yacht by screams. 
That would be the worst thing possible 
for Shelagh and Roger. I decided to 
go and break to him the dreadful news 
with merciful swiftness. 

If I could, I would have turned a key 
upon the creature, but the doors of the 
Naiad’s cabins were furnished only with 
bolts. My one hope that she would 
keep to my room was that she was still 
too drunk to move about safely, and 
that, despite her bluff, the best card she 
had was diplomacy with Roger. 

Quietly I closed the door and tiptoed 
to his, three staterooms distant from 
mine. My tap was so light that, if he 
had gone to sleep, I should have had to 
knock again. But he opened the door 
at once. He was fully dressed and had 
a book in his hand. 

“Something has happened,” I whis- 
pered in answer to his amazed look. 
“Let me come in and explain. I can’t 
talk out here.” 

He stood aside in silence, and I 
stepped in. Then I motioned to him 
to shut the door quickly. 


CHAPTER VII. 


This was the first time I’d seen 
Roger’s cabin, and I had no eyes now 
for its charm of decoration, but I saw 
that it was large and divided by a cur- 
tained arch into a bedroom and a tiny, 
yet complete, study fitted with book- 
shelves and a desk. 

“You're pale as death!” 
his voice cautiously. 
easy-chair.” 

“Now what is it?” he asked, bending 
over me. And as I began to stammer 
out my story, for a few seconds I for- 
got my fear of being followed. Our 
backs were turned to the door. But I 
had not got far in the tale when I felt 
that she had come into the room. I 
glanced over my shoulder and saw her, 
a shabby, sinister figure, hanging on to 
the curtain that draped the archway. 

Roger’s start and stifled exclamation 
proved that, whatever else she might 
be, the woman was no impostor. 


He lowered 
“Sit down in this 


“You devil!” he gasped. 

“Your wife!” she retorted, with a 
mocking grimace. 

“Hush!” I whispered. 
body’s sake let’s keep this quiet!” 

“T’ll be quiet for my own sake if he 


“For every- 


accepts my terms,” said the woman. 
“Tf not, the whole yacht s 

“Be silent!” Roger commanded. 
“Princess, you'd better go now and 
leave me alone with her.” 

He was right. My presence would 
hinder rather than help. I saw the 
greenish eyes dart from his face to 
mitie’ when he called me “Princess ;” but 
she must have fancied it a pet name. 

When I got back to my own quarters 
I noticed at once that the brandy bot- 
tle and the tumbler which had accom- 
panied it were gone from my dressing 
table. Nor were they to be found in 
the cabin. The woman must have 
taken them to Roger’s room and placed 
them somewhere before I saw _ her. 
“Disgusting!” I murmured, for my 
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thought was that the drunken creature 
had clung affectionately to the things. 
Even though I’d sharpened my wits to 
search all her motives, I failed over 
that simple act! 

“Oh, poor Roger!” I said to myself. 
“And poor Shelagh!” 

I sat miserably on the window seat, 
for the rumpled bed was now abhorrent 
to me, and wondered what would hap- 
pen next. But I had not long to wait. 
A few moments passed—how many I 
don’t know—and then the crystalline 
silence of the gliding Naiad was splin- 
tered by a scream. 

“Scream” is the word One must use 
for a cry of pain or fear. Yet it isn’t 
the right word for the sound which 
snatched me to my feet. It was not 
shrill, it was not loud. What might 
have ended in a shriek subsided to a 
choked breath, a gurgle. My heart’s 
pounding seemed louder as I listened. 
My ears expected a following cry, but 
it did not come. Two or three doors 
gently opened, that was all. Again dead 
silence fell, and I felt in it that others 
listened, fearing to speak lest the sound 
had been no more than a moan in a 
dream. 

Presently the doors closed again, 
each listener afraid of disturbing a 
neighbor for nothing. And even I, who 
knew the secret behind the silence, 
prayed that the choked scream might 
have come when it did as a mere coin- 
cidence. Some one might really have 
had a nightmare! 

As time passed, I almost persuaded 
myself that this was so, and that, at 
worst, there would be no crime to mark 
this night with crimson on the calen- 
dar. But the next quarter hour was 
the deadest time I’d ever known. I felt 
like one entombed alive, praying to be 
liberated from a vault. Then, at last, 
when those who’d waked might have 
fallen asleep again, came a faint knock 
at my door. 

I flew to slip back the bolt, and al- 
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most pulled Roger Fane into the room. 
One would not have believed a face 
so brown could bleach so white! 

For an instant we stared into each 
other’s eyes. When I could speak, I 
stammered a question, I don’t know 
what, and I don’t think he understood. 
But the spell broke. 

“You heard?” he faltered. 

“Thecry! Yes. It was 

“She’s dead.” 

“Dead! You killed her?” 

“My God, no! But if you think that, 
what will others think?” 

“If you had killed her, you couldn’t 
be blamed,” I tried to encourage him. 
“Only P 

“Didn’t she make some threat to you? 
I hoped she had. She told me 4 

“Yes, there was something—I hardly 
remember what. It was like drunken- 
ness. She said—I think, if you 
wouldn’t take her back, you’d be ar- 
rested—as her murderer.” 

“That was it—her ultimatum. She 
must have been mad. I offered a big 
allowance, if she’d just go away and 
not make a scandal. I'd have to give 
up Shelagh, of course, but I wanted to 
save my poor little love from gossip. 
That devil would have no compromise. 
It should be all or nothing. I must 
swear to acknowledge her as my wife 
on board this yacht to-morrow morn- 
ing, before Shelagh, before you all. If 
I wouldn’t promise that, she’d kill her- 
self, at once, in a way to throw the 
guilt on me. She’d do it in such a way 
that I couldn’t clear myself or be 
cleared. I wouldn’t promise, of course. 
I hoped, anyhow, that she was bluff- 
ing. But I didn’t know her! When 
nothing would change me, she showed 
a tiny vial she had in her hand, and said 
she'd drink the stuff in it before I could 
touch her. It was prussic acid, she told 
me, and already she’d poured enough 
to kill ten men into a tumbler she'd 
stolen from my cabin on purpose. She’d 
mixed the poison with brandy from the 
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storeroom. Even if I threw the tum- 
bler through the porthole, mine would 
be missing. 

“‘Now will you promise?’ she re- 
peated. I couldn’t, for I could not have 
kept my werd. She looked at me a 
second. I saw in her eyes she was go- 
ing to do the thing. I jumped at her, 
but I was too late. She nearly drained 
the vial. And she’d hardly flung it 
away before she was dead, with an aw- 
ful, twisted face and that cry that died 
with her. If I hadn’t caught her, she’d 
have fallen with a crash. This is the 
end of things for me.” 

“Oh, no, don’t say that!” I begged. 

“What else is there to say? There 
she lies, dead in my cabin. There’s 
poison spilled on the floor, and the vial 
broken. No one but you will believe 
I didn’t kill her—even Shelagh. Just 
because she made my past life horrible 
—and I had a chance of happiness— 
the temptation would be so great re 

“Let me think! Do let me think!” 
I persisted. “Surely there’s a way out 
of the trap.” 


“I don’t see one,” said 


Roger. 
“Throwing a body overboard is the ob- 
vi@us thing. But it would be worse 


” 


than 

“Wait!” I cut him short. “I’ve 
thought of another thing—not obvious. 
But it’s hard to do, and hateful. The 
only help I could lend is a hint. The 
rest would depend on yourself. If you 
were strong enough, brave enough, it 
might give you Shelagh.” 

“I’m strong enough for anything 
with the remotest hope of Shelagh, and, 
I trust, brave enough, too. Tell me 
your plan.” 

I had to draw a long breath before 
I could answer. I needed air! 

“You're right,” I said. “To give the 
body to the sea would make things 
worse. You couldn’t be sure it would 
not be found and the woman traced by 
the police. If they discovered who she 
was—that she’d been your wife—you 


would be suspected, even if nothing” 


were proved through those who saw a 
veiled woman come on board.” 

“That’s what I meant. Yet you must 
see that even with your testimony, my 
innocence can’t be proved if the story 
of this night has to be told.” 

“IT do see. You might not be proved 
guilty, but you’d be under a cloud. She- 
lagh would want to.marry you. But 
she’s very young, and easy to break as a 
butterfly. The Pollens 7 

“T wouldn’t accept such a sacrifice, 
even if they’d let her make it. Yet you 
speak of hope!” 

“I do—a desperate hope! Can you 
open that coffin you brought on board 
to-day, take out whatever is in it—and 

and in 


“My ¢ 70d !”” 


“IT warned you the plan was terrible. 


I hardly thought you would ii 

“I would—for Shelagh. But you 
don’t understand. That coffin will be 
opened by the police at St. Heliers to- 
morrow, and i” 

“I do understand. It’s you who do 
not. Every one on board knows that 
the coffin was floating in the sea, that 
we came on it by accidert. You could 
have had nothing to do with its being 
where it was. If you had, you wouldn’t 
have taken it on board! The body 
found in that coffin to-morrow won't 
be associated with you, 
altered horribly since old days. And 
she has changed her name many times. 
The initials on her linen won’t be L. L. 
There'll be a nine days’ wonder over 
the mystery. But you won't be con- 
cerned in it. As for what’s in the cof- 
fin now, that can safely be given to the 
sea. Whatever it may be, and when- 
ever or wherever it’s found, it won’t 
be connected with the name of Roger 
Fane. 

“Oh, don’t think I do not realize the 
full horror of the thing. I do! But 
between two evils one must choose the 
less, if it hurts no one. It seems to me 
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it is so with this. Why should She- 
lagh’s life and yours be spoiled by a 
cruel woman, a criminal, whose last act 
was to try and ruin the man she’d in- 
jured, sinned against for years? As for 
the other, the unknown one, if the spirit 
can see, surely it would be glad to help 
in such a cause. What you would have 
to do, you’d do reverently. There must 
be tarpaulin on board or canvas cov- 
erings that wouldn’t be looked for or 
missed. There must be a screw driver 
and things like that. The great danger 
is that if the coffin’s in plain sight any- 
where and a man on watch : 

“There’s no danger of that kind. The 
coffin is in the bathroom adjoining my 
cabin.” 

“Then doesn’t it seem that Fate bade 
you put it there?” 

For a moment Roger covered his face 
with his hands. I saw him shudder. 
But he flung back his head and looked 
me in the eyes. 

“T’'ll go on obeying Fate’s orders,” he 
said. 

Without another word between us, he 
left me. The door shut, and I sat star- 
ing at it, as if I could see beyond. 

I had spoken only the truth. There 
was no sin against living or dead in 
what I had urged Roger todo. Yet the 
bare thought of it was so grim that I 
felt like an up-to-date Lady Macbeth. 

I had forgotten to beg that he would 
come back and tell of his success or 
failure. But I was sure he would come, 
sooner or later, whatever happened, and 
I sat quite still, waiting. I kept my 
eyes on the door to see the handle turn, 
or gazed at my little traveling clock to 
watch the dragging moments. I longed 
for news. Yet I was glad when time 
went on without a sign. The quick 
coming back of Roger would have 
meant that he had failed, that all hope 
was ended. 

Twenty minutes, thirty, forty, fifty, 
passed, seeming endless. But when 
with the sixtieth minute came the faint 


tap I awaited, down sank my heart. 
Roger could not have finished his dou- 
ble task in an hour! 

I dashed to the door, and the light 
from my cabin showed the man’s face, 
ashy pale. Yet I did not read despair 
on it. 

Without a word I pulled him into the 
room, and only when the door was 
closed did I dare to whisper, “Well ?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“There was no body in the coffin,” 
Roger said. 

“Empty?” I gasped. 

“Not empty. No. There was some- 
thing there. Will you come to my cabin 
and see what it was? Don’t look ter- 
rified. There’s nothing to frighten you. 
And, princess, the rest of the plan you 
gave me has been carried out. Thanks 
to your woman’s wit, I believe that my 
future and Shelagh’s is clear. And, 
before Heaven, my conscience is clear. 
too.” 

“Oh, Roger, it’s thanks to your own 
courage more than to me. Is—is all 
safe?” 

“The coffin isn’t empty now. It is 
fastened up just as it was. The broken 
rope is round it again. It’s covered 
with the tarpaulin as before. No one 
outside the secret would guess it had 
been disturbed. I owe more than my 
life—l owe my very soul to you. For 
I haven’t much fear of what may come 
at St. Heliers to-morrow or after.” 

“Nor I. Oh, I am thankful for She- 
lagh’s sake even more than yours, if 
possible. Her heart would have broken. 
Now she need never know.” 

“She must know and choose. I shall 
tell her everything I did. Only I need 
not bring you into it.” 

“If you tell her about yourself, you 
must tell her about me,” I said. “I’d 
like to be with you when you speak to 
her—if you think you must speak.” 

“I’m sure I must. If all goes well 








to-morrow, she can marry me without 
fear of scandal, if she’s willing to marry 
me after what I’ve done to-night.” 

“She will be. And she shall hear 
from me that this woman who killed 
herself and our spy of the Abbey were 
one. As for to-morrow—all must go 
well! But the thing you found in the 
coffin? You'll have to dispose of it 
somehow.” 

“It’s for you to decide about that, 
I think.” 

“For me? 
with me?” 

“You'll see, in my cabin. 
trust me and come.” 

I went with him, my heart pounding 
as I entered the room. It seemed as if 
some visible trace of tragedy must re- 
main, But there was nothing. All was 
in order. The brandy bottle had dis- 
appeared into the sea, no doubt. The 
tumbler so cleverly taken from this 
cabin was clean and in its place. There 
were no bits of broken glass from the 
vial to. be seen. And the odor of bit- 
ter almonds, with which the place had 
reeked, was no longer very strong. The 
salt breeze blowing through two wide- 
open portholes would kill it before 
dawn. 

“But where is the thing?” I asked. 

“In the study,” Roger answered. He 
motioned me to pass through the cur- 
tained archway, as I had passed before, 
and there I had to cover my lips with 
my hand to press back acry. The desk, 
the big chair I had sat in, and a sofa 
were covered with objects as familiar 
to me as my own face in a looking-glass. 
There were Queen Anne’s silver tea 
service and Napoleon’s green-and-gold 
coffee cups; there were Li Hung 
Chang’s box of red lacquer and the 
wondrous Buhhda; there were the snuff 
boxes, the miniatures, the buckles and 
brooches, the fat watch of George the 
Fourth; half unrolled lay Charles the 
First’s portrait and sketch and the 
Gobelin panel which had been the Em- 
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press Josephine’s. In fact, all the treas- ’ 


ures that had been stolen from Courte- 
naye Abbey! Here they were in Roger 
Fane’s cabin on board the Naiad; and 
they had come out of a coffin found 
floating in the sea. 


When I could think at all, I tried to 
think the puzzle out, and I tried to do 
it alone, for Roger was in no state to 
bend his mind to trifles. But, in his 
almost-pathetic gratitude, he wished to 
help me; and when we had locked up 
the things in three drawers of his desk, 
we sat together discussing theories, 
Something must be thought out, some- 
thing settled, before day! 

t was Roger who unfolded the whole 
affair before my eyes, unfolded it so 
clearly that I could not doubt he was 
right. My trust—every one’s trust, in 
fact—in the Barlows had been mis- 
placed. They were the guilty ones! If 
they had not organized the plot, they 
had helped to carry it through, as no 
one else could have carried it through. 

I told Roger of the two Australian 
nephews about whom, if he had heard, 
he had forgotten. I explained that they 
were twin sons of a brother of old Bar- 
low’s, who had taken them out there 
years ago when they were children. 
Vaguely I recalled that, when I was 
very young, Barlow had worried over 
news from Australia; his nephews had 
been in trouble-of some sort. I fan- 
cied they had got in with a bad set. 
But that was ancient history! The 
twins had evidently “made good.” They 
had fought in the war and had done 
well. They must have saved money, or 
they could not have bought the old 
house on the Dorset coast, which had 
belonged to the Barlows for genera- 
tions. It was at this point, however, 
that Roger stopped me. Had the boys 
saved money, or had they got it in a 
way less meritorious? Had they need, 
for pressing reasons of their own, to 
possess that place on the coast? 
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The very question called up a pic- 
ture—no, a series of pictures—before 
my eyes. I saw, or Roger made me 
see, almost against my will, how the 
scheme might have been worked, must 
have been worked, and how at last it 
had most strangely failed. For an hour 
we talked, and made our plan almost as 
intricately as the thieves or their back- 
ers had made theirs. Then, as dawn 
paled the sky, framed by the open port- 
holes, I slipped off to my own cabin. I 
did not go to bed—I could not where 
she had lain—and I didn’t sleep. But 
I curled up on the long window seat, 
with cushions under my head, and 
thought. I thought of a thousand 
things: of Roger’s plan and mine; of 
how I should return the heirlooms, yet 
keep the secret; of what Sir Jim would 
say when he learned of their reappear- 
ance; and, above all, I thought of what 
our discovery in the coffin would mean 
for Roger Fane. 

Yes, that was far more important to 
him than to me! For the fact that the 
coffin had been the property of thieves 
meant that no claim would ever be made 
to it. The mystery of its present occu- 
pant would therefore remain a mystery 
till the end of time, and Roger was 
safe! 

The next day we reached St. Heliers, 
after a quick voyage through blue, un- 
troubled waters; and there we came in 
for all the red tape that Roger had 
foreseen, if not more. But how inof- 
fensive, even pleasing, is red tape to a 
man saved from handcuffs and a prison 
cell! 

The body of an unknown woman in 
a coffin picked up at sea gave the chance 
for a dramatic story flashed from Jer- 
sey to London; and the evident fact that 
death had been caused by poison added 
an extra thrill. Every soul on board 
the Naiad was questioned, down to the 
chef’s assistant; but exactly the same 
tale was told. The coffin had first been 
sighted at a good distance, and mistaken 


for a dead shark or a small, overturned 
boat. The whole party were agreed 
that it must be brought on board, 
though no one had wanted it for a trav- 
eling companion, and the sailors, espe- 
cially, had objected. Now, by the way, 
they were reveling in reflected glory. 
They would not have missed the ex- 
perience for the world! I quaked in- 
wardly, fearing that some one might 
mention the veiled female journalist 
who had arrived before the start with 
an order to view the Naiad. But so 
completely was her departure from the 
yacht taken for granted that none who 
had seen her recalled the incident. 

There was no suspicion of Roger 
Fane, nor of any one else on board, for 
there was no reason to suppose that any 
of us had been acquainted with the 
dead. 

The description wired to London was 
of “a woman unknown, probable age 
between forty and fifty; hair dyed au- 
burn ; features distorted by effect of poi- 
son; hands well shaped, badly kept ; fig- 
ure, medium; black serge dress; under- 
clothing plain and much torn, without 
initials or laundry marks; no shoes.” 

It was unlikely that landlords or 
chance acquaintances should identify 
the woman newly arrived from France 
with the woman picked up in a coffin 
at sea. And the gray-veiled motor 
toque, the gray cloak worn by the 
“journalist,” and even the battered 
boots, with high, broken heels, were 
safely hidden with the heirlooms from 
the Abbey. 

All through the week of the trip, the 
three drawers in Roger’s desk remained 
locked, the little Yale key hanging on 
Roger’s key ring. And all that week 
there was no excuse to make for going 
home before the appointed time—our 
plan had to lie in abeyance. I was im- 
patient. .Roger was not. With She- 
lagh by his side, and very often in his 
arms, the incentive for haste was all 
mine. But I was happy in their hap- 
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piness, wondering only whether Roger 
would not be tempting Providence if he 
told the truth to Shelagh. 

Nothing, however, would move the 
man from his resolution. The one 
point he would yield was to postpone 
the confession, if “confession” is a fair 
word, until the last day, in order not 
to disturb Shelagh’s pleasure in the 
trip. She was to hear the story the 
night before we landed; and I begged 
once more that I might be present to 
help plead his cause. But Roger wanted 
no help, no pleading. He would state 
the case plainly, for and against him- 
self. Then Shelagh must decide 
whether she could still love him, 
whether she could consent to be his 
wife. 

“At least, I shall have these wonder- 
ful days with her to remember,” he 
said to me. “Nothing can rob me of 
them. And they are a thousand times 
the best of my life so far.” 

I believed that, equally, nothing 
could rob him of Shelagh! But I 
wasn’t quite sure. And the difference 
between just “believing” and _ being 
“quite sure” is the difference between 
mental peace and mental storm. I had 
gone through so much with Roger, and 
for him, that by this time I loved the 
man as I might love a brother, a very 
dear and somewhat trying brother. As 
for Shelagh, I would have given one 
of my favorite fingers or toes to buy 
her happiness. Consequently, the hour 
of revelation was a bad hour for me. 

I knew that, till it was over, I should 
be incapable of brightening. Lest I 
should-be called upon in any such capac- 
ity, therefore, I went to bed, after din- 
ner, with an official headache. 

“Now he must be telling her,” I 
groaned to my pillow. 

“Now he must have told!” 

“Now she must be making up her 
mind !” 

“Now it must be made up. She'll be 
giving her answer. And if it’s ‘No,’ he 
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won’t by a word or look plead his own 
cause. Hang the fool! And bless 
him!” 

Then followed a blank interval, when 
I couldn’t at all guess what might be 
happening. I no longer speculated on 
the chances. My brain became a blank, 
And my pillow was a furnace. 

I was striving in vain to read a book 
whose pages I scarcely saw, and whose 
name I’ve forgotten, when a tap came 
at the door. Shelagh Leigh burst in 
before I could answer. 

“Oh, Elizabeth!” she gasped, and fell 
into my arms. 

I held the girl tight for an instant, 
her beating heart against mine. Then 
I inquired, “What does ‘Oh, Elizabeth! 
mean precisely ?” 

“It means, of course, that I’m going 
to marry poor, darling Roger as soon 
as I possibly can, to comfort him all 
the rest of his life. And that you'll be 
my ‘matron of honor,’ American fash- 
ion,” she explained. ‘Roger is a hero, 
and you are a heroine.” 

“No; a brightener,” I corrected. But 
Shelagh didn’t understand. And it 
didn’t matter that she did not. 


CHAPTER IX. 


When the trip finished where it had 
begun, instead of traveling up to Lon- 
don with most of my friends, I stopped 
behind in Plymouth. If any one fan- 
cied I was going to Courtenaye Abbey 
to wail at the shrine of lost treasures, 
why, I had never said, in words, that 
such was my intention. In fact, it was 
not. 

What I did, as soon as backs were 
turned, was to make straight for Dud- 
worth Cove on the rocky Dorset coast. 
I went by motor, with Roger Fane as 
chauffeur, and by aid of a road map 
and a few questions we drove to the 
old farmhouse which the Barlow boys 
had lately bought. 

Of course, it was possible that Mrs. 
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Barlow and the two Australian hephews 
had departed in haste after their loss. 
They might or might not have read in 
the papers about the coffin containing 
the body of a woman picked up at sea 
by a yacht. Probably they had read of 
it, since the word “coffin” at the head of 
a column would be apt to catch their 
guilty eyes. But, even so, they would 
hardly expect that this coffin and a cer- 
tain other coffin were one and the same. 
In any case, they need not greatly fear 
suspicion falling upon them, and Roger 
and I thought they would remain at 
the farm engaged in eager, secret 
search. As for Barlow, he, too, might 
be there, or he might have left the Ab- 
bey at night, about the time of his 
“death,” in order to wait in some 
agreed-upon hiding place. 

The house was visible from the road; 
rather a nice old house built of stone, 
with a lichened roof and friendly win- 
dows. It had a lived-in air, and a thin 
wreath of smoke floated above the 
kitchen chimney. There were two 
gates, and both were padlocked, so the 
car had to stop in the road. I refused 
Roger’s companionship, however. The 
fact that he was close by and knew 
where I was seemed sufficient safe- 
guard. I climbed over the fence with 
no more ado than in preflapper days, 
and walked across the weedy grass to 
the house. No one answered a knock 
at the front door, so I went to the back, 
and caught Barley feeding a group of 
chickens. 

The treacherous old thing was 
dressed in deep mourning, with a wid- 
ow’s cap, and her black bombazine, or 
some equally awful stuff, was pinned 
up under a big apron. At sight of me 
she jumped and almost dropped a pan 
of meal; but even the most innocent 
person is entitled to jump! She recov- 
ered herself quickly and called up the 
ghost of a welcoming smile, such a 
smile as may decently decorate the face 
of a newly made widow. 
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“Why, Miss—princess!” she ex- 
claimed. “This is a nice surprise! If 
anything could make me happy in my 
sad affliction, it would be a visit from 
you! My nephews are out fishing— 
they’re very fond of fishing, poor boys 
—but come in and let me give you a 
cup of tea.” 

“I will come in,” I said, “because I 
must have a talk with you; but I don’t 
want tea. And really, Mrs. Barlow, I 
wonder you have the cheek to speak of 
your ‘sad affliction.’ ” 

By this time I was already over the 
threshold and into the kitchen, for she 
had stood aside for me to pass. Just 
inside the door I turned on her, and 
saw the old face, once so freshly apple- 
cheeked, flush darkly and fade to yel- 
low. Her eyes stared into mine, then 
wavered, but no tears came. 

“Cheek?” she repeated, as if reprov- 
ing slang. “Miss Princess, I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

“T think you know very well,” I said, 
“because you have no ‘sad affliction.’ 
Your husband is as much alive as I am. 
The only loss you’ve suffered is the loss 
of the coffin in which he wasn’t 
buried !” 

The woman dropped like a jelly out 
of its mold into a kitchen chair. “My 
heavens! Miss Elizabeth, you don’t 
know what you're saying!” she gasped, 
dry-lipped. 

“I know quite well,” I caught her up. 
“And to show that I know, I’m going 
to reconstruct the whole plot.” This 
was bluff. But it was part of the plan. 
“Barlow’s nephews were expert 
thieves. ‘Phey’d served a term for steal- 
ing at home in Australia. They spent a 
short leaye at Courtenaye Coombe, and 
you showed them over the Abbey. Then 
and there they got a big idea. They 
bribed you and Barlow to help them 
carry it out. Every man is said to have 
his price. You two had yours! Just 
how much more than others you knew 
about old, secret ‘hide-holes’ in the Ab- 
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bey, I can’t tell, but I’m sure you did 
know more than any of us. There was 
always the lodge, too, which was the 
same as your own and full of your 
things! I’m practically certain there’s 
a secret way to it through the cellars. 
“Ah, I thought so”’—as her face 
changed—“trusted as you were, a bur- 
glary in the night and all that binding 
and gagging business was as easy as 
falling off a log. The trouble was to 
get the stolen things out of the country, 
let’s say to Australia, where Barlow’s 
nephews could count upon a receiver or 
a buyer. Among you all you hit on 
quite a clever plan. Only a dear, kind 
creature like you, respected by every 
one, could have hypnotized even old 
Doctor Pyne into believing Barlow was 
dead, no matter what strong drug you 
used! You wouldn’t let any one come 


near the body afterward. You loved 
your husband so much you would do 
everything for him yourself, in death as 


in life. How pathetic! How estima- 
ble! And then you and the two ‘boys’ 
brought the coffin here to have it buried 
in the old cemetery with generations of 
other respectable Barlows. 

“The night after the funeral the twins 
dug it up as neatly. Perhaps Barlow’s 
‘ghost’ watched the process. But that’s 
of no importance. What is of impor- 
tance was the next thing. They took 
the coffin to a nice, convenient cave— 
that’s what made this house worth buy- 
ing back, isn’t it?—and tethered the 
thing there to await an appointed hour, 
At that hour a boat would appear to 
take it away to a smart little sailing ship. 
Then for Australia, or some place 
where heirlooms can be disposed of 
without talk or trouble! I would bet 
that Barlow is on that ship now and 
that you meant to join him, instead of 
waiting for a better world. But there 
came that storm and a record wave or 
two. Alas for the schemes of mice 
and men—and Barlows!” 


Not once did she interrupt. I doubt 


if the woman could have uttered a word 
had she dared, for the game of bluff 
was new to her, She believed that by 
sleuth-hound cunning I had tracked her 
down, following each move from the 
first and biding my time to strike until 
all proofs, the coffin and its contents, 
were within my grasp. By the time I 
had paused for lack of breath the old 
face was sickly white, like candle 
grease, and the remembrance of affec- 
tion was so keen that I could not help 
pitying the creature. 

“You realize,” I said, “everything is 
known. Not only do I know, but oth- 
ers. And we have all the stolen things 
in our possession. I’ve come here to 
offer you a chance of saving yourselves, 
though it’s compounding a felony or 
something, I suppose! We can put you 
in the way of replacing the heirlooms 
in the night, just as they were taken 
away, by that secret passage you know. 
If you try to play us false, and hope to 
get the things back, we won't have 
mercy a second time. We shall find 
Barlow before you can warn him. And 
as for his nephews——’ 

“Yes! What about his nephews?” 
broke in a rough voice. 

I started—only a statue could have re- 
sisted that start—and, turning my head, 
saw a tall young man close behind me 
in the doorway by which I'd entered. 
Whether or not Mrs. Barlow had seen 
him I don’t know. She did not ven- 
ture to speak, but a glance showed me 
a gleam of malicious relief in the eyes 
I had once thought limpid as a brook. 
If she’d ever felt any fondness for me, 
it was gone now. She hated and feared 
me with a deadly fear. The thought 
shot through my brain that she would 
willingly sit still and see me murdered 
if she and her husband could be saved 
from open shame by my disappearance. 

The man in the doorway was sun- 
burned to a lobster-red and had features 
like those of some gargoyle. He must 
have been eavesdropping long enough 
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to gather a good deal of information, 
for there was fury in his eyes and 
deadly determination in the set of his 
big jaw. 

Where was Roger Fane? I won- 
dered. Without Roger I was lost, and 
my fate might never be known to my 
friends. Suddenly I was icily afraid, 
for something might have happened to 
Roger. But at that same frozen in- 
stant a very strange thing happened to 
me. My thoughts flew to Sir James 
Courtenaye! 1 had always disliked him, 
or fancied so. But he was so strong, 
such a giant of a man! What a won- 
derful champion he would be now! 
What hash he would make of the Bar- 
low twins! Quickly I controlled my- 
self, ‘This was the moment when the 
game of bluff, which had served me 
well so far, might be my one weapon 
of defense. 

“As for Barlow’s nephews,” I echoed 
with false calmness, “theirs is the prin- 
cipal guilt, and theirs ought to be the 
heaviest punishment.” 

The crimson gargoyle shut the door 
deliberately, with a horrid, purposeful 
kind of deliberation, and with a stride 
or two came close to me. I stepped 
back, but he followed, towering above 
me with the air of a great, bullying 
boy out to scare the life from a little 
one. To give him stare for stare I had 
to look straight up, my chin raised ; and 
the threatening eyes, the great red face, 
seemed to fill the world, as a cat’s face 
and eyes must seem to a hypnotized 
mouse. 

I shook myself free from the hyp- 
notic grip. Yet I would not let my gaze 
waver. Grandmother wouldn’t, and 
no Courtenaye should ! 

“Who is going to punish us?” barked 
the gargoyle. 

“The police,” I barked back. And 
almost I could have laughed at the dif- 
ference in size and voice. I was so 
like a slim young Borzoi yapping at the 
nose of a bloodhound. 
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“Rot!” snorted the big fellow. 
“Damn rot!’ And I thought I heard 
a faint chuckle from the chair. “If the 
police were onto us, you wouldn’t be 
here, This is a try-on.” 

“You'll soon see whether it’s a try-on 
or not,” I defied him. “As a matter of 
fact, out of pity for your two poor old 
dupes we haven't told the police yet of 
what we’ve found out. I say ‘we’ be- 
cause I’m far from being alone or un- 
protected. I came to speak with Mrs. 
Barlow because she and her husband 
once served my family, and were hon- 
est till you two tempted them. But if 
I’m kept here more than the fifteen 
minutes I specified, there is a man 
who——” 

“There isn’t,” snapped the gargoyle. 
“There was, but there isn’t now. My 
brother Bob and me was out in our 
boat. I don’t mind tellin’ you, as you 
know so much, that we’ve spent quite 
a lot of time boatin’ and prowlin’ 
around these shores since the big 
storm.” 

The thought flashed through my 
brain: then they haven’t read about the 
Naiad, or else they didn’t guess that the 
coffin was the same. That’s one good 
thing! They can never blackmail 
Roger, whatever happens to me! 

But I didn’t speak. I let him pause 
for a second and go on without inter- 
ruption : 

“Comin’ home we seen that car 0’ 
yourn outside our gate. Thought it was 
queer! Bob says to me, ‘Hank, go on 
up to the house and make me a sign 
from behind the big tree if there’s any- 
thin’ wrong.’ The feller in the car 
hadn’t seen or heard us. We took care 
o’ that! I slid off my-shoes before I 
got to the door here and listened a bit 
to your words o’ wisdom* Then I 
slipped out as fur as the tree, and I 
made the sign. Hank didn’t tell me 
what he meant to do. But I’m some 
on mind readin’. I guess that gentle- 
man friend of yourn has gone to sleep 
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in his automobile, as any one might in 
this quiet neighborhood, where folks 
don’t pass once in four or five hours. 
Bob can drive most makes of cars. 
Shouldn’t wonder if he can manage this 
one. If you hear the engine tune up, 
you'll know it’s him takin’ the chauf- 
feur down to the sea.” 

My bones felt like icicles; but I 
thought of grandmother, and wouldn’t 
give in. Also, with far less reason, I 
thought of Sir James. Strange, unac- 
countable creature that I was, my soul 
cried aloud for the championship of 
his strength! 

“The sea hasn’t brought you much 
luck yet,” I brazened. “I shouldn’t ad- 
vise you to try it again.” 

“T ain’t askin’ your advice,” retorted 
the man who had indirectly introduced 
himself as “Hank” Barlow. “All I ask 
is, where’s the stuff?” 

“What stuff?’ I played for time, 
though I knew very well the “stuff” he 
meant. 

“The goods from the Abbey. I won’t 
say you wasn’t smart to get on to the 
cache and nab the box out o’ the cave. 
Only you wasn’t quite smart enough. 
The fellers laugh best who laugh last. 
And we're those fellers!” 

“You spring to conclusions,” I said. 
But my voice sounded small in my own 
ears, small and thin as the voice of a 
child. Oh, to know if this brute spoke 
truth about his brother and Roger Fane 
and the car, or if he were fighting me 
with my own weapon—bluff ! 

Hank Barlow laughed aloud, though 
he mightn’t laugh last! 

“Do you call yourself a ‘conclusion ?’ 
I'll give you just two minutes, my hand- 
some lady, to make up your mind. If 
you don’t tell me before time’s up 
where to lay me ’and on the stuff, I’ll 
spring at you.” 

By the wolf glare in his eyes and the 
boldness of his tone I feared that his 
game wasn’t wholly bluff. By irony of 
fate he had turned the tables on me. 


Thinking the power was all on my side 
and Roger’s, I’d walked into a trap. 
And if, indeed, Roger had been struck 
down from behind, I did not see any 
way of escape for him or me. I had 
let out that I knew too much, 

Even if I turned coward and told 
Hank Barlow that the late contents of 
his uncle’s coffin were on board the 
Naiad, he could not safely allow Roger 
or me to go free. But I wouldn’t turn 
coward! To save the secret of the Ab- 
bey treasures meant saving the secret 
of what that coffin now held. My sick 
fear turned to hot rage. 

“Spring!” I cried. “Kill me if you 
choose. My coffin will keep a secret, 
which yours couldn’t do!” 

He glared, nonplused by my violence. 

“Devil take you, you cat!” he grunted. 

“And you, you hound!” I cried. 

His eyes flamed. I think fury would 
have conquered prudence, and he would 
have sprung then, to choke my life out, 
perhaps. But he hadn’t locked the door. 
At that instant it swung open, and a 
whirlwind burst in. The whirlwind was 
aman. And the man was James Cour- 
tenaye. 


I did not tell Sir Jim that my spirit 
had forgotten itself so utterly as to 
call him. It was quite unnecessary, as 
matters turned out, to “give myself 
away” to this extent. For, you see, it 
was not my call that brought him. It 
was Roger’s. 

As Shelagh Leigh was my best 
friend, so was, and is, Jim Courtenaye 
Roger Fane’s. All the first part of 
Roger’s life tragedy was known to my 
“forty-second cousin four times re- 
moved.” For years Roger had given 
him all his confidence. The ex-cow- 
boy had even advised him in his affair 
with Shelagh to “go on full steam 
ahead, and never mind breakers,” alias 
Pollens. This being the case, it had 
seemed to Roger unfair not to trust his 
chum to the uttermost end. He had 
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not intended to mention me as his ac- 
complice, but evidently cowboys’ wits 
are as quick as their lassos. Jim 
guessed at my part in the business, 
thinking, maybe, that only the sly sex 
could hit upon such a way out. Any- 
how, he was far from shocked; in fact, 
deigned to approve of me for the first 
time; and hearing how I had planned 
to restore the stolen heirlooms, roared 
with laughter. 

Roger, conscience-stricken “~ because 
my secret had leaked out with his, 
wished to atone by telling me that his 
friend had scented the whole truth. 
Jim Courtenaye, however, urged him 
against this course. He reckoned the 
Barlow twins more formidable than 
Roger and I had thought them, and in- 
sisted that he should be a partner in 
our game of bluff. 

It was arranged between him and 
Roger that he should motor from Cour- 
tenaye Coombe to Dudworth Cove, put 
up his car at the small hotel, and in- 
conspicuously approach the Barlows’ 
farm on foot. In some quiet spot, 
which he would guarantee to find, he 
was to “lurk” and await developments. 

All the details of this minor plot were 
well mapped out, and the only one 
which failed, not being mapped out, 
was that a tire of his Rolls-Royce 
stepped on a nail as long as Jael’s. 
Wishing to do the trick alone, Jim had 
taken no chauffeur; and he wasn’t as 
expert at pumping up tires as at break- 
ing in bronchos. He was twenty min- 
utes past scheduled time, in conse- 
quence, and arrived at the spot ap- 
pointed just as Bob Barlow had bashed 
Roger Fane smartly on the head from 
behind. 

Naturally this incident kept his atten- 
tion engaged for some moments. He 
had to overpower the Barlow twin, 
who was on the alert, and not to be 
taken by surprise. Then a glance had 
to be given to Roger, to make sure 
he had not got a knock-out blow. Al- 


together, Hank Barlow had five min 
utes’ grace indoors with me before—the 
whirlwind. If it had been six minutes; 
but then, it wasn’t! So why waste 
thrills upon a horror which had not 
time to materialize? And, oh, how I 
did enjoy seeing those twins trussed 
up like a pair of monstrous fowls on 
the kitchen floor! It had been clever 
of Sir Jim to place a coil of rope in 
Roger’s car in case of emergencies. But 
when I said this, to show my apprecia- 
tion, he replied dryly that a cattleman’s 
first thought is rope! 

“That’s what you are accustomed to 
call me, I believe,” he added. “A cat- 
tleman ?” 

“I shall never call you it again,” I 
quite meekly assured him. 

“You won’t? What will you call me, 
then ?” 

“Cousin—if you like,” I said. 

“That'll do, for the present,” he 
granted. 

“Or ‘friend,’ if it pleases you bet- 
ter?” I suggested. 

“Both are pretty good to go on with.” 

So between us there was a truce and 
no more detectives. But it was only 
to screen Roger, and not to content me, 
that Sir James Courtenaye allowed my 
original plan to be carried out: the heir- 
looms to be mysteriously returned by 
night to the Abbey, and the Barlow tribe 
to vanish into space, otherwise Aus- 
tralia. He admitted this bluntly. And 
I retorted that, if he hadn’t saved my 
life, I should say that such friendship 
wasn’t worth much. But there it was! 
He had saved it. And things being as 
they were, Shelagh told Roger that I 
couldn’t reasonably object if Jim were 
asked to be best man at the wedding, 
though I was to be “best woman.” 

She was right. I couldn’t. And it 
was a lovely wedding. I lightened my 
mourning for it to white and lavender 
—just for the day. Mrs. Carstairs said 
I owed this to the bride and bridegroom 
—also to myself as a brightener. 
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ORRY, Bruce; sorry as anything, 
but I cannot see it any other 
way,” the girl said regretfully, 

and gave the young man a direct glance 
out of troubled eyes. “Thee times 


now we've been engaged, isn’t it?” she 
asked hopelessly. “And when it comes 
to facing the—the—what’s beyond, I 


just can’t go any farther.” 

“But you will,” persisted the young 
man dauntlessly. “You do love me, 
only you haven't found it out yet. Dor- 
othy! I can’t stick around here forever, 
you know that. I’ve got to be on about 
the other business of life—of our lives; 
but there is my permanent address.” 
He handed her an envelope. “I’ll never 
come back till you send for me. And 
when you do, I'll start from wherever 
I am in the world, if it’s one month from 
now or ten years. I'll start on the first 
boat, train, motor car, airplane, reindeer 
sledge, or whatever the transportation 
is, and I’ll come.” 

“Oh!” flushed the girl, with a gasp of 
something that was very like pain. 
“Don’t—don’t spoil your life, Bruce, 
by waiting too long.” Soberly she of- 
fered him her hand for the parting. 

“Won’t you give me just one kiss, 
Dorothy?” the lover coaxed. “Just 
one.” 

“Bruce, if it was for friendship and 


a long parting—yes, unhesitatingly,” the 
girl said frankly, still with that con- 
cerned expression upon her face. “But 
it isn’t. The only kiss of mine that 
could be of any significance to you is 
the one I cannot give.” 

A pair of dynamic black eyes closed 
and opened quickly as if a blow had 
been struck. “Very well, Dorothy,” the 
young man said, huskily but not a bit 
unkindly—not a bit resigned, either— 
just determinedly ; “very well, Dorothy. 
Good-by.” He pressed her hand and 
bent over it lingeringly, then straight- 
ened up and went away—away. 

And yet Dorothy Anderson was 
rather a colorless girl, one would have 
thought, for any man to have been 
quite so mad about, especially this rising 
young engineer. Bruce Porter was tall, 
strong, dark ; he was aggressive and res- 
olute, positive in every attribute of char- 
acter where Dorothy, seemed to be so 
nearly neutral or negative. Perhaps the 
explanation was that the engineer had 
strength and color to spare. He may 
have thought that he discerned beneath 
the slightly tiuted cheek of the girl, be- 
hind those wistful lips and earnest, 
troubled eyes, underneath that timid 
manner, a woman with a heart of gold, 
with the capacity of the ivy for twin- 
ing itself about the oak with tendrils 
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which could not be broken. He had 
wanted those tendrils to twine them- 
selves about the rugged limbs of his 
own life and they had refused to do so 
thus far; hence his departure from San 
Francisco. 

The days and the weeks of this ab- 
sence stretched into a year. Then one 
morning, Dorothy, with her breakfast, 
received a telegram. 

I am coming to you by The Lark, which 
is the first and fastest train. Meet me! 

To receive such a communication at 
all from Bruce was startling. To re- 
ceive it this morning was an odd coinci- 
dence, since it was only yesterday that, 
for the first time and to her bosom 
friend, Adeline Rowley, she had told the 
story of that last parting from him. 
And Adeline, having promised confi- 
dence, had that same afternoon divulged 
the sacred secret to her fat and rollick- 
ing husband, Clarence, although with 
this saving grace in the betrayal, that 
it was done in Dorothy’s presence, while 
she was having tea with them at Te- 
chau’s Tavern as their guest. Clarence, 
who knew Bruce, had endeavored to 
tantalize by recounting stories of the 
rapid strides the young engineer was 
making in his profession in Los Angeles, 
together with elaborations on the large 
number of marriageable orange-grove 
beauties who had set their eyes and 
hearts upon him. Teasingly he had 
suggested that now or never was the 
time to summon Bruce. 

But now it was Bruce who had sent 
the telegram. The girl read the mes- 
sage again and smiled. She felt a wom- 
an’s sense of pride in the knowledge 
that she had drawn a strong man from 
his orbit. But there was more in the 
circumstance for her than that. It made 
her heart warm toward Bruce to know 
that he could be bent from the perpen- 
dicular at all. One thing that had kept 
her back from marrying him was a kind 
of fear of his dominant moral strength. 
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His tenacity of purpose frightened her. 
It was overawing that he could have 
the effrontery to say: “Ten years from 
now I will be as I am now, devoted to 
you. Wherever I am, whatever I am 
doing, I will drop-it and come.” It re- 
quired not only a large egotism, but a 
strong nature to issue a challenge like 
that to the future. Now ‘she knew that 
he was not as indomitable as he seemed. 
She liked him better for it, much better, 
and went both blithely and curiously to 
the train. 

Bruce came bounding through the sta- 
tion gates like a boy and crushed her 
with irresistible assurance in his arms, 
then stood holding her off with beaming 
admiration in his splendid eyes. She 
had never seen him so happy, so hand- 
some, so vital as now, never felt so 
honored in having won a strong man’s 
love, or so regretful that she could not 
reward it as it should be rewarded. She 
ought to love him, “What is the mat- 
ter?” she reproached herself. “Maybe 
if I married him, I might learn to love 
him.” 

Sut Bruce was turning from her now 
and ushering forward a strong, gray 
woman, dark of complexion and eye as 
himself, slightly bent as with years of 
early toil long since succeeded by a life 
of placid comfort. 

“My mother, Dorothy!” Bruce said 
proudly. “Meet my mother.” 

The mother took the girl’s hand al- 
most reverently, and scanned her face 
with a_ gentle, wunobjectionable but 
searching scrutiny as if to observe not 
only its smooth surface, but to judge 
what lay beneath the surface. 

“May I kiss you too?” she asked, and 
did. The almost devout manner of this, 
together with the tender warmth of her 
greeting, left Dorothy somewhat non- 
plused at Bruce’s own demeanor. 

“IT felt that I must see the woman my 
son was to marry,” said the brown and 
gray lady, as in explanation of her 
journey and her action. Immediately 





she added comfortingly: “You are all, 
dear, that he said.” 

“Marry?” inquired Dorothy with a 
start, and looked up at Bruce. At this 
interrogation the mother’s own features 
assumed an expression of bewilderment 
until her son’s hearty laughter rang out. 

“Marry! You little joker! Yes,” he 
crowed hilariously. “We are going to 
be married.” Then the mother laughed 
too, and Dorothy, not wishing to appear 
slow, joined in as at her own humor. 

But another form was lingering there 
behind Bruce, and this time a masculine 
one. 

“My brother Lawrence!” her lover 
announced, and presented a man ob- 
viously half a dozen years older than 
himself, equally tall and good looking, 
but with a more serious countenance. 

Lawrence -greeted Dorothy with a 
grave, kind smile, reading her features 
quite as searchingly as had his mother. 

“Larry came up to be my best man,” 
explained Bruce, slapping his brother 
heartily: upon the back. 

“Yes,” elaborated the brother; “when 
sruce got your telegram he couldn’t 
contain himself at all. Nothing would 
do but he must rush up here by the 
next train, and his happiness means so 
much to mother and me that we packed 
right along with him so as to be in at 
the fatal moment.” Lawrence smiled 
engagingly. Dorothy did not recipro- 

‘ cate immediately. 

Her telegram! The girl’s brain was 
whirling. She felt a sudden faintness 
at the heart. There had been a telegram 
then purporting to come from her? 
That officious meddler, Clarence Row- 
ley, had sent it, of course. One of his 
ghastly jokes! If the man only could 
understand it, she thought angrily, he 
was a bigger joke than any he ever per- 
petrated. She had always hated him, 
she knew now. She could have strangled 
him barehanded if he were only here. 
But he was not. 

Indignant repudiation was the first 
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impulse of the girl’s mind ; and yet, look- 
ing into the sparkling, approving eyes 
of Bruce’s doting mother and loyal 
brother, Dorothy had not the heart to 
tell them that there had been a mistake, 
that she had sent no telegram, It was 
something she would have to make clear 
to Bruce privately, and let him assume 
the burden of explanation. 

But in the taxicab, so close to the 
three of them, each big and rather over- 
powering, and with Bruce so glowing 
with happiness, so chock-full of a most 
glorious self-assurance, she perceived 
just what a crushing blow it was go- 
ing to be to him, to his pride and self- 
esteem, to learn that he had been vic- 
timized. She began immediately to dis- 
trust herself and to wonder if she 
should ever have the heart to deal that 
stroke. In case she had not the 
strength to deal it, the stream of con- 
sequences stretching out in perspective 
threw her into a panic. A sense of 
guilt increased this panic, for if she 
had not betrayed what should have 
been regarded as a sacred confidence 
of a lover, Clarence Rowley could 
never have sent the telegram. This 
combination of panic and guilt abated 
her capacity for reasoning clearly. 
Things appeared inevitable to her which 
were not inevitable. And her powers 
of resistance were weakened by this 
mental blur. She felt herself enthralled 
by circumstances which should not have 
been permitted to enthrall. 

And, of course, it was just this dizzy 
moment when the sweetly solicitous 
mother, so anxious to compliment the 
bride-to-be by explaining what her son’s 
dashing to her at this time had meant, 
added to the conscience-stricken girl’s 
sense of responsibility by remarking: 

“It was very dangerous, leaving the 
bridge to-day.” 

“The bridge?” asked Dorothy, 
vaguely clutching at any new idea. 

“Yes, Bruce’s new bridge to carry a 
viaduct over a mountain chasm. They 
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are joining the spans to-morrow. It is 
the most difficult and delicate operation 
of all. Upon its success depends 
Bruce’s reputation and the largest fee 
he has ever received. Just one little 
miscalculation, just one little mistake, 
and—you know what happened to that 
great St. Lawrence bridge,” concluded 
the lady significantly. 

“Oh!” gasped the girl, turning up to 
Bruce a face in which alarm and grati- 
tude mingled. “And you left that for 
me?’ She could not help saying this. 
It was the indicated thing to say, yet 
it only contributed further to the young 
man’s unfortunate misconception of the 
state of her heart. The girl knew it, 
and the fright in her breast increased. 

“I would leave a thousand bridges for 
you, Dorothy!” Bruce averred, with a 
fond look. 

“He will need all his nerves to-mor- 
row,” declared the mother, with a grave 
sidewise shake of the head and an at- 
tempt at a reassuring smile, but one 
that failed entirely to mask her anxi- 
ety. 

Dorothy was thinking wildly: 
morrow ? 


To- 
Then he is going back im- 
mediately. Hurling himself here last 
night. Hurling himself back to-night. 
Then out into the desert by automo- 
bile to some lost spot in a rocky chaos 
where his brain has been at work for 
months through scores of other men 
who have served him as the fingers 
serve the hand. The girl felt all at 
once a sense of the vast importance 
to the world of this man at her side. 
Through him the mountains were be- 
ing leveled and water was sent cours- 
ing from the snowy tops of the Sier- 
ras over the parched deserts that, with 
the plashing of the silver drops, would 
blossom and fruit like the Garden of 
Eden. The people of the world 
needed food and he was giving it to 
them. She glanced up at his face with 
a look of shyness and admiration. She 
felt a sense of littleness and unworthi- 


ness. Who was she that she should 
have drawn this man away from his 
duty, even for a day? What was she 
that her heart’s obstinacy should add 
to his perplexities and nerve strains 
at this the critical moment in his val- 
iant young life? The situation gave 
him a kind of ascendancy over her, a 
disadvantage at which she had never 
been before. 

It was while her spirit sagged under 
this perception that Bruce, quite as if 
he knew as much of the temper of hu- 
man metals as of those in which his 
profession dealt, and had discerned the 
exact moment when her will was soft- 
est, announced, as dissipating any 
doubts about the necessity for his im- 
mediate réturn to the bridge: 

“Yes, we will be married this after- 
noon, and P 

“Married this afternoo-o-o-n?” The 
girl could not repress the startled ques- 
tion, and this time her lover saw that 
it was not a joke. 

“Why,” he responded in honest sur- 
prise, “didn’t you expect to be married 
when you sent for me?” 

This was the moment to declare her- 
self, to speak out and, with the kindly 
swiftness of a surgeon’s knife, cut out 
the wretched misapprehension by say- 
ing stoutly: “Bruce, I am sorry you 
have been misled, but I did not send for 
you to come to me. That telegram was 
the misguided effort of a practical 
joker.” But she could not do it with 
all three of them beaming on her. They 
cowed her with admiration. They co- 
erced her with love. The very vi- 
brancy of Bruce’s voice in the utterance 
of his question had weakened her pow- 
ers of resistance further. 

“Yes. Oh, yes,” I expected to get 
married—some time,” she answered; 
but the qualifying “some time” was 
whispered so low that no one heard it 
and so deep down in the throat that 
no one noticed the lip movement. 
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“You darling!” gloated Bruce, in 
transports. 

The girl knew in her heart that in 
this answer she had been a traitor to 
herself and to these people. If she 
could only get Bruce alone for a mo- 
ment before the thing got much farther ; 
if only he would dump out the bags 
and his mother and brother at the ho- 
tel, and then take her home alone; but 
no; he had given the driver her address 
as the first destination. 

“Just you get packed this morning,” 
directed Bruce in his big, managing 
way. “TI’ll come for you to lunch at 
one, and we'll go from the St. Francis 
to the license office. Then I’ll take you 
home. That’ll give you an hour to 


dress, and we can have the clergyman 
there and be married at four o’clock, 
can’t we?” 

There it was again, the opportunity 
to strike down the gossamer filaments 
which were fast weaving themselves 
into a cable too strong to be broken; 


but the girl could not lift her arm 
against the weight which already lay 
upon it. She was long in replying. 
They thought she was puzzling out the 
schedule outlined for her. 

“Can’t we?” urged the eager Bruce. 

“Yes,” Dordthy answered fainfly, 
though her lover should have read the 
fright in her eyes. But there were 
strange mental processes consequent 
upon that response. When Dorothy 
uttered that word yes, she knew it was 
a mere stage answer, that the instant 
she got her lover alone she could cor- 
rect it, must correct it. Yet the mo- 
ment she had spoken, she knew she had 
bound herself before two witnesses to 
marry Bruce Porter that afternoon at 
four o’clock. She felt the bonds of 
matrimony tightening upon her wrists 
like gyves; she felt herself drowning, 
drowning in a sea of matrimony. 

“It required a great deal of char- 
acter to make that decision so swiftly,” 
said Mrs. Porter, patting the girl upon 


the arm. “I am very proud of you for 
that.” She beamed encouragingly, ag 
understanding well that natural reti. 
cence with which any girl shrinks from 
the inevitableness of the marriage hour, 
To Dorothy one more enormous hypoe 
risy seemed now indicated as a part of 
the rdle she found herself playing, and 
she rose to it by replying: “Bruce 
must—Z/ must see the bridge completed 
to-morrow, you know.” 

It cost her a mighty effort, that 
speech, and as it was completed she 
saw with grateful relief that the taxi 
was stopping just before her own num- 
ber. Now to get Bruce alone! But 
at once other difficulties presented. 

“Come inside with me a moment,” 
she wished to say, when he helped her 
out of the car, but she knew the pub- 
lic hall of an apartment house was no 
place to start that awkward explana- 
tion which her guilty weakness had al- 
lowed every moment to become more 
awkward and more terrible. She could 
say: “Come upstairs, Bruce! Mother 
will want to see you.” But then it 
must seem that she should ask his 
mother and brother to come up also, 
when the explanation would be more 
impossible still. No, no; she must get 
by herself, away from him, away from 
the spell of his masterliness, and think 
out what to do, and then do it quickly, 
resolutely, relentlessly, even. 

But as Dorothy went up in the ee 
vator a kind of conscience seemed to 
get hold of her. “It would be making 
a great sacrifice,” the inner voice ad 
mitted; but it argued cleverly, “It 
would be for a great young man who 
has honored you with his love.” 

“The world needs him,” she was says 
ing to herself as she left the cage; “and 
if he needs me, who am I to be/@ 
slacker ?” 

Her mother met her at the door. 

“Oh, mamma! Such a surprise!” the 
girl broke out gayly. “Bruce wants 
me to marry him at four this after 





noon, here, if it’s convenient, and go 
back with him to-night to Mojave or 
somewhere there on the desert. His 
bridge is to be finished to-morrow.” 

Dorothy had not known at all that 
she was going to make this speech, yet 
the first sight of that dear mother’s face 
had compelled it out of her, and the 
minute the words were uttered she 
knew they forecast the truth. She 
would marry Bruce Porter this after- 
noon at four of the clock. If there was 
an affected enthusiasm in her manner, 
it was because this devoted woman 
must not be permitted to know of the 
awful sinking in her daughter’s heart, 
as she saw herself the helpless victim 
of this mad, heartless prank which fate 
had played upon_her. The particular 
reason for this was that her mother 
had always admired Bruce and cast all 
her influence upon his side in the many 
crises which their previous engagements 
had produced. 

Surprise, pain, and joy all mingled 
on the face of Mrs. Anderson. “Well, 
if you’re not the most breathless thing!” 
she exclaimed, and then took time to 
think and to question, “Why, what 
brings him now?” This, plumped so 
suddenly, was not easy, but Dorothy 
managed it. 

“The—the telegram!” she stammered, 
but was obliged to turn her back to 
her mother as she planted this idea 
which she knew would lead to false 
inferences, but inferences which would 
be protective so far as further inquiries 
along this line were concerned. 

“Why, you little fox, you did tele- 
graph him, then!’’ exulted the mother, 
with a triumphant light playing on her 
face. “You found you did love him— 
after all?” 


Dorothy could not immediately trust 
her voice, but succeeded after an in- 
terval in once more evading an issue, 
this time by the imparting of some ad- 


ditional information. “He brought his 
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mother and brother up for the wedding, 
and we—we must go back to-night.” 

We. That word almost broke her. 

“Go back to-night?” A certain con- 
sternation expressed itself upon the 
mother’s face. 

Dorothy essayed an_ explanation 
about the bridge which must have been 
tolerably coherent, for Mrs. Anderson, 
after listening thoughtfully, decided, as 
she slipped her arms around the girl: 

“It’s sudden, child, but it wouldn’t 
be any easier to give you up, I sup- 
pose, if I’d had six months to get ready 
for it. Yes; you can be married here. 
Oh, I am so glad you got such a good 
man and one you know you love!” 
She emphasized this with a motherly 
hug, but tears which joy and sorrow 
combined to provoke were swimming 
in her eyes. Dorothy kissed her im- 
pulsively and turned away, for she had 
warning that her own lachrymal ducts 
were about to overflow. 

“We must hurry about your things,” 
remembered Mrs. Anderson, conscious, 
as mothers always are, of the practical 
problems. “Come! I'll help you pack, 
dearie! Mercy! It’s a quarter past 
eleven now.” 

To Dorothy any form of activity was 
relief, and for three quarters of an 
hour both pairs of hands were flying. 
Dresser drawers were emptied and the 
hope chest was turned inside out. The 
bed, the lounge, the davenport, even 
the piano, were draped with suits, 
gowns, skirts, petticoats, and lingerie. 

The mother kept up a cheery chat- 
ter, but Dorothy was for the most part 
silent and subdued, packing now and 
then a tear in with the garments in 
her trunk. The mother, noticing this, 
smiled knowingly and fancied she un- 
derstood exactly how her daughter 
felt. 

“It’s really best you took a nice long 
time to think it over,” she commented. 
“Now you know exactly what you are 
doing.” 
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“Just exactly!” said Dorothy, ‘but 
shot her mother an involuntary tor- 
tured glance which she was glad, an 
instant after, had passed unnoticed. 

Presently the girl folded her hands. 
Her mind was, somehow, far off. She 
saw no reason to hurry. Time had 
stopped. Immense distances stretched 
before her. The mother brought her 
back with: 

“There, now, Dorothy. This outing 
skirt will be just the thing for the des- 
ert to-morrow.” 

To-morrow! Dorothy turned sud- 
denly pale, with a terror in her eyes. 
To-morrow! She could not think to- 
morrow, even. To-morrow seemed eter- 
nities beyond. Not even Bruce Porter 
could build a bridge from to-day until 
to-morrow. 

“It seems such an odd place for a 
honeymoon—desert and cactus and cab- 
ins and construction gangs!” reflected 


the mother, folding the khaki skirt 
smoothly,- then looking about for the 


russet walking boots which went with it. 

Dorothy’s hands had been hanging 
listless for ever so long—two minutes, 
maybe. She aroused suddenly and said: 

“T think I’ll simply have to run over 
and talk to Adeline. You could finish, 
could you, mother?” The girl looked 
around quite unimpressed by the re- 
sponsibility of so much wide disorder 
and the sight of the half-filled trunk, 
trays, and suit case. “I believe I'll 
burst if I don’t see Adeline.” 

The mother’s cheerful chatter had 
driven the girl to the verge of distrac- 
tion. There must be some one for her 
to confide in, some one to condole with. 
Mrs. Anderson looked surprised at her 
daughter’s proposal, yet, with the brief- 
est reflection, felt that she compre- 
hended perfectly. 

“I suppose you do want to see Ade- 
line,” she conceded indulgently. “Yes, 
dearie, I can finish. You throw the 
things you want tostake into a pile 
there, and I’ll stow ’em in somehow.” 
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For a few minutes Dorothy was very 
active, making swift decisions and rapid 7 
movements; then, kissing her mother” 
a brief good-by, she was gone, hurrying 
up the Mason Street hill and around 
the corner onto Bush Street and the 
house where Adeline and Clarence 
dwelt in comparative peace and a sort 
of syncopated harmony. The maid ad- 
mitted her. 

“Oh, Adeline!” the girl cried, as she 
went hurrying down the hall. 

“Here! In here!” called the’ famil- 
iar voice, and Dorothy traced it to the 
breakfast room. “Adeline!” she be- 
gan, with an emotional outburst just 
trembling on the threshold of speech 
when, lo, she discovered that Adeline 
was not alone. That Clarence might 
be there dawdling over a breakfast s@ 
belated that it synchronized with lunch- 
eon was a possibility she had not taken 
into account; but there he sat, his 
round face taking on temporarily an 
apprehensive expression as he heard 
the girl coming and remembered an in- 
cident which at high noon seemed less 
funny than it had the night before. 

Something as instantaneous as the 
flickering of a camera shutter altered 
the expression on Dorothy’s face be 
fore it could have been noted by any 
one. Pride! She would never in a 
thousand years let that amiable ass, 
Clarence Rowley, know how success- 
fully he had thrown a monkey wrench 
into the whole machinery of her life. 

“Oh!” she beamed, “Adeline! I am 
so—so happy!” Dorothy threw rap 
turous arms about Mrs. Rowley’s 
shoulders from behind, as that lady sat 
before her grapefruit, and soon was 
raining tears into her neck. “Bruce has 
come!” she clamored hysterically. “We 
are going to be married—married! 
There was a leap in her voice as she 
uttered the word that stamped Dorothy 
Anderson as a talented emotional at 
tress. “We're to be married this aftet 
noon. I am just delirious with joy.” 
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“You look it, you dear!” declared 
Adeline, and, lifting the girl’s head, 
kissed her face; then forced it to sub- 
mit to a very searching scrutiny. To 
escape this, Dorothy turned upon Clar- 
ence with: “Oh, I am so grateful to 
you for sending that telegram. It was 
just what was needed to bring things 
to—to a head!” 

The moon face of Mr. Rowley wid- 
ened and glowed like a sunset, and he 
glanced at his wife in triumph. “Ha, 
ha, ha!” he brayed “Bruce came in a 
hurry, hey? Oh, he was Johnny-on-the- 
spot, all right. Some speed, I'll say. 
Set you on fire, too. Warmed your 
cold heart. Carried you right off your 
little tootsy-wootsies with the impetu- 
osity of his wooing, huh? Married this 
afternoon. Well, well, well! Tell us 
about it, Dot! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Clarence Rowley!” rebuked his 
wife, “stop that perpetual conversation 
of yours and she will have a chance to 
tell us about it. That’s what she came 
over for.” 

Dorothy did tell them about it; in 
breathless, hysterical sentences. She 
was restless. She laughed and she cried 
as she invited them to the wedding. 
She sat in all the chairs in the dining 
room except the two occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Rowley during the course of 
her narrative. At length she went. 

“Gosh, but it’s wonderful to see a 
woman as happy as that!” exhaled 
Clarence, throwing a chest. “And to 
think that I did it!” 

But Adeline was thoughtful, doubtful 
even, toying with her coffee spoon and 
wearing a puzzled air. Suddenly she 
straightened up with an expression of 
having solved the mystery. 

- “Happy?” she scorned, with a con- 
temptuous glance and a jerk of her de- 
cidedly blond-head. “The girl is just 
breaking her heart! Happy! The 
poor child! You have ruined her 
life.” 
“I? 


I ruined her young life?” de- 


manded Clarence in injured tones, and 
sat with astonished, suddenly sobered 
features. “Why, she just thanked me 
for making her happy forever.” 

“She doesn’t love that—that human 
logarithm!” declared his wife hotly. 
“She’s just carried away by the sud- 
denness of it. She hasn’t got the heart 
to humiliate him before his brother and 
mother. She’s just so big she won't 
risk shattering his nerve for to-morrow 
by turning him down.” 

The eyes of Clarence Rowley opened 
wide and revealed themselves as very 
blue and impressed. “If that’s it,” he 
breathed, “by gravy, she is big! Why, 
Ad, it’s wonderful. My hat’s off, too, 
to Bruce Porter for coming after her 
at a time like this. Gosh! You can’t 
call him a logarithm! No ice in his 
shoes! The man’s impulsive! He’s 
brave!” 

“Oh, just like you to think of the 
man,” flashed his wife scornfully. 
“What does the man matter? What do 
a thousand bridges matter when a wom- 
an’s happiness is concerned? Bravery? 
Why, if ever you saw bravery in your 
life, it’s this—this dear little thing go- 
ing on for—for a principle, I suppose 
you'd call it. She came over here to 
tell me the truth, too, to just cry her 
eyes out; but you, you had to be here.” 

.Mrs. Rowley’s blazing orbs expressed 
great displeasure with and great un- 
charitableness toward her husband, so 
great that he concluded it the better 
part of valor not to resent and not to 
argue. 

“The question is, what to do?” he 
announced pacifically. “If you’re right, 
Addie, we must stop it. You better 
try ‘“ 

“T better? You're the person to stop 
it. You started it.” Mrs. Rowley ut- 
tered these remarks with biting empha- 
sis. 
“How?” inquired Clarence, tempora- 
rily cowed and under conviction. 

“By telling Bruce Porter the truth!” 
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The joker’s face, after a blank look, 
assumed an expression of ludicrous 
concern. “Porter would ‘kill me,” he 
decided. 

“Piffle!” snapped his wife. “Pu-sil- 
lanimous piffle! You’d never have the 
nerve to do it, anyway. I'll do it my- 
self. Then we know there'll be a clean 
breast of it.” 

“Yes,” admitted Clarence, with a look 
of great relief. “You've always been 
wonderful about confessing my sins for 
me; you have, Ad, I admit it.” 

“First, I'll go over and ask her if 
I’m right,” reflected Adeline, ignoring 
her husband’s sarcasm. “Heavens, it’s 
too late. Look! It’s half past twelve 
now: She’s dressing for that lunch- 
eon this minute. She'll be with him 
two hours, and then she’ll be dressing 
for the—the obsequies! Clarence 
Rowley, I could assassinate you!” 

For a moment the husband looked 
grieved, and then stubbornly resentful. 
“I’m blamed if I believe it, after all,” 


he announced. “It’s been a happy thing 


for her. She said so. 
that’s all there is to it. 
off.” 

“I’m not, and I’m going over there 
and salvage her immortal soul for her,” 
proclaimed Adeline, coming to a quick 
decision. “There’s time enough, I do 
believe.” ; 

Sut it required some minutes to get 
into a dress for the street, and five more 
minutes were necessary in which to get 
down the hill to the Anderson apart- 
ments. 

“Here’s Adeline!” announced Mrs. 
Anderson, ushering her in where Doro- 
thy was dressing. 

“Just had to run in for one more 
minute with you, Dot, old thing!” 
breezed Adeline. ‘Oh, isn’t it wonder- 
ful, wonderful, Mrs. Anderson?” 

“Just isn’t it?” agreed that lady en- 
thusiastically. 

But something subtle in that intona- 
tion of Adeline’s which entirely es- 


You're wrong; 
You’re clear 


caped the mother went straight to the” 
center of Dorothy’s consciousness, re- 
vealing that her chum had divined the 
truth. At this stage of the action, and 
in her mother’s presence, this knowledge 
frightened Dorothy into the sternest 
resolution. She turned upon her friend 
a face, an instant before soft and trou- 
bled, now suddenly hard. Her mild 
hazel eyes had a flash in them. 

“Don’t, Adeline Rowley! Don’t you 
dare say one word before mother!” the 
flash said, and Adeline’s face, assuming 
a mask of complaisant innocence, 
thereby assured her friend in distress 
that she would not do so for the world 
Almost immediately the doorbell rang, 
Mrs. Anderson went once more to an- 
swer, and then there sounded a male 
voice in the living room. At the first 
note of it Dorothy’s knees trembled 
and her face grew white. 

“Dorothy! It’s awful! It’s terrible! 
It just must not be!” Adeline whispered 
with hoarse vehemence. But Dorothy, 
after one moment of weakness, had set 
herself to be brave, very brave. 

“There! Don’t start me crying,” she 
warned. “Do I look all right?’ 

“But think what you're sacrificing!” 
remonstrated Adeline. 

“Here! Hold my 
There! Thank you!” 

“But, Dot, I don’t know you at all,” 
confessed Adeline, starifg in amaze 
ment. Then she tried again with: 
“You can’t spoof me, Dorothy Ander- 
son, and you can’t spoof him. He's 
got to know it before or after. Bet- 
ter Ee 

“After? Oh, never after!” implored 
Dorothy, with a low note of pain in her 
utterance. “That would be too cruel.” 

Before, then!” persisted Adeline, re- 
lentlessly prodding at that slightly soft 
spot im the armor of Dorothy’s re 
solve which she appeared to have. dis 
covered. 

“Adeline!” This time Dorothy's 
voice was tense, full of a mixture of 


coat for me 
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treaty and command. “You—you must 
not. Oh, promise me that you-will not 
interfere! And don’t unnerve me now, 
please! I feel as if I were doing some- 
thing big. Honestly, Adeline, I never 
had so much respect for myself in all 
my life.” 

“What a lie!” scorned Adeline most 
irreverently. “It’s just that idiot lia- 
bility of mine getting you in a jam 
where you don’t know how to help 
yourself, you poor, little squab !” 

“It’s for a great man who means so 
much to the world,” persisted Dorothy, 
rising to a strain of exaltation. 

“That’s the poorest excuse for mat- 
rimony I ever heard,” retorted Adeline. 
“You don’t marry an institution, child; 
you marry a man.” 

They heard Mrs. Anderson calling. 

“S-s-s-h!” adjured Dorothy; “prom- 
ise me you will never tell.” The girl’s 
expression was sincerely earnest. 

“I—I promise!” stammered Adeline, 
completely baffled. 

“There! Have I got my hat on prop- 
erly, mother?” the girl inquired as Mrs. 
Anderson came to the door. 

“Just a little farther back, dearie, 
don’t you think?” suggested that faith- 
ful one; and Dorothy, after accepting 
this suggestion obediently, walked out 
with a kind of curiosity to meet her 
husband-to-be. 


It seemed days since she had seen 


Bruce. 
as a 


She had not looked upon him 
husband-to-be when last they 
parted, and she had to reappraise him 
now—the sturdy frame, the dark-olive 
skin, .bronzed by desert tan, the dis- 
tinctive, regular features with the 
hump of energy on the nose, the wide, 
strong mouth, and the large, brilliant 
eyes; the whole man full of fire, but a 
controlled fire. He had changed his 
suit since morning to a blue serge—he 
knew that she was fond of blue on 
him—and wore a carnation in his but- 
tonhole, a pink one for her, though 
she remembered that his own prefer- 


ence was white, Calculated, calculated! 
Everything about him was calculated, 
she deduced, and resented it, perhaps 
unreasonably. He was an engineer; he 
calculated all things, including, no 
doubt, the tensile strength of hearts. 
She could not escape the feeling that 
for some element in her which she-could 
not herself discern he had chosen her 
with his head rather than his heart; 
that he had, by some occultism, calcu- 
lated the capacity of her soul for the 
strains and stresses of life. and found 
them adapted to his requirements ex- 
actly; that he had estimated its cling- 
ing power as he would a truss of steel. 
She was to be just one more accom- 
plishment. He would be proud of her 
as he would be proud of a bridge. She 
was expected to be serviceable to his 
career as the bridge was serviceable. 

A flood of inferences like this was 
pitifully disappointing. She had hoped 
—pathetically hoped—during all this 
last half hour that when she saw him 
as a husband he would look different, 
softer, more appealing. He did not. 

Moreover, his sense of triumph, his 
feeling of satisfaction that it was she, 
not he, who had given in, was appar- 
ent. He looked upon her as upon the 
vanquished. That made it harder than 
anything else; but she would falter now 
at nothing. She went up to him and 
gave him a dutiful kiss. 

They lunched together according to 
program. Outwardly Dorothy man- 
aged to be merry. She laughed at his 
jokes and even made some. She prat- 
tled superficially of many things; what- 
ever popped into her mind she imme- 
diately popped out again. That was the 
only way, for she must keep going or, 
like the gyroscope, she would lose her 
balance and fall off the wire. She 
asked him to tell her about the viaduct, 
about the desert and the desert moun- 
tains, and in detail about the cabin in 
which they wguld spend their honey- 
moon. He did vivaciously, and en- 
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larged upon their real wedding trip 
to Honolulu, which they would take 
when the critical days with the bridge 
were past. He did all this quite oblivi- 
ously. ‘He did not discern that her 
heart was not in her laughter, that the 
love light in her eyes was almost a fear 
light instead. That he did not discover 
this nor suspect it stamped him, for her, 
as utterly lacking in those finer percep- 
tions. which must belong to real love. 
It made loving him impossible, marry- 
ing him more difficult even than it had 
seemed. 

And yet he was admirable. The 
witchery of his personality cast a spell 
of its kind. But. the luncheon must 
have been twenty-four hours long, she 
computed, and they surely stood half 
a day before the counter in the mar- 
riage-license office; yet when he took 
her home it was but three o’clock. In 
the proud bliss of crass ignorance, he 
drew her head against his breast in the 
privacy of the Andersons’ hall. 
“Good-by, little sweetheart!” he said 
fondly. “I'll be here at four o’clock 
to take you away and away and away.” 

Away and away and away! That 
was what the girl felt. That was the 
chief consdlation; she was getting away 
where all that she suffered would be 
her own to suffer. With this idea, how- 
ever, incongruously, was a sense of ex- 
altation, a joy in the pain because she 
was going to help a successful man, 
whom the world needed, to be more suc- 
‘cessful still. 

3ut if the last two hours had dragged, 
the next one flew. It seemed no more 
than a few minutes from the time when 
she parted with Bruce until the door- 
bell was ringing and ringing and the 
little parlor was filling with the min- 
ister, with the Rowleys, and with the 
Porters; and then her mother, who had 
admitted them, was back, anxiously 
giving the last touches to her tan travel- 
ing gown, with Adeline .to supervise 
critically. 


In no time at all Dorothy was go- 
ing out to face them all, feeling 
strangely well, strangely strong for the 
ordeal, alert of mind, and unusually 
self-possessed. Strength was being 
given her, she knew. But Bruce! One 
glance at him and she saw that he was 
changed, shaken. It was as if, in put- 
ting on his frock coat and gray trousers, 
he had put on some sort of weakness 
of which he was disconcertingly aware, 
To her it was obvious that he tried to 
conceal this, but obvious, also, that he 
failed. He laughed, but the ring of 
laughter was gone from his voice. It 
amused her to see this imperturbable, 
indomitable man trying to assume a 
nonchalance he did not feel. 

Instead of the exultant glow of the 
conqueror there was a kind of gray- 
ness of humility upon his face. When 
he came close and gazed into her eyes, 
there was, besides this humility, a sort 
of chastened curiosity, and with it a 
look of very great tenderness, a pene- 
trating glance which was at last almost 
discerning. For one thrilling moment 
she was hopeful, wildly hopeful, that in 
the end he had come to understand, to 
read something of the true state of her 
heart, and for that moment she found 
herself overpoweringly drawn to him, 
felt that she could love him just for un- 
derstanding. 

Sut in another instant she saw that 
it was not understanding at all; it was 
nothing except nervousness. She was 
bitterly disappointed again, but it gave 
her a sense of superiority to him in one 
particular at least, a sense that was 
precious, for it was the only superior- 
ity she could feel over him at all. She 
had heard before that the bridegroom 
is often the most nervous at the cere- 
mony. 

But as they took position for the rites 
her own self-possession began to leave 
her. She was rather in a daze. She 
knew that the clergyman was praying, 
that Adeline was standing there upon 
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her left, that Bruce was now upon her 
right, and the others ranged routid in 
a semicircle. Out of this daze she heard 
the minister asking: 

“Do you, Bruce, take this woman, 
Dorothy, to be your wedded wife?” 

The question was followed by an 
awkward silence which was disconcert- 
ing. Dorothy stole a hasty look at 
Bruce’s face and saw it pale and per- 
spiring. 

“Yes,” he replied at length, but in a 
low, uncertain note totally uncharac- 
teristic. 

Again, contrarily, there was a feel- 
ing of amused superiority in the girl’s 
heart, nothing else. 

“And do you, Dorothy, take this man, 
Bruce, to be your wedded husband?” 
the clergyman began once more. Doro- 
thy waited calmly till the question was 
finished, then answered in a clear, 
steady voice that rang like a bell in 
the room: 

ca 


“What token do you give in pledge 
that you will faithfully perform these 
vows?” 

The bride’s mind was fogging slightly 


once more. She was giving her bou- 
quet to Adeline, she knew that. She 
was even conscious that brother Law- 
rence, much embarfrassed, was fum- 
bling for the ring in his waistcoat 
pocket and not finding it readily; but 
she knew at last when Bruce was hold- 
ing it on her finger and saying, after 
the minister, haltingly : 

“With this ring—I thee wed—and 
all my worldly goods—I thee endow.” 

It was almost finished now, but so 
was her endurance. She was reeling 
on the edge of a precipice before an 
abyss of matrimony! Weakly 
leaned on Bruce for support, and, lo, 
he was trembling. She could hardly 
have believed it, that he would trem- 
ble, any more than that one of his 
bridges would tremble if she leaned 
against it. 
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“Join your right hands!” directed the 
minister, drawing a little nearer and 
gazing upon the couple with a kind of 
benevolence in his eyes. Then he be- 
gan to intone the final sentence: “For 
as much, then, as you, Bruce Porter, 
and you, Dorothy Anderson, have con- 
sented together in holy wedlock and 
have plighted i“ 

There was a start, a stir, a silence. 
The clergyman had stopped abruptly. 
He had been interrupted. But it was 
by a movement rather than a spoken 
word, and this ensuing silence, which 
had instantly become dramatic, was 
broken in upon by a voice. This, to 
the complete astoundment of all, was 
the voice of the bridegroom, freighted 
with a painful emotion. 

“She—doesn’t love me,” he stam- 
mered, his voice breaking upon the 
words. “She has promised what she 
can’t perform. She has been tricked 
into a false position.” Hoarse and 
gray, he put her gently but definitely 
away from him, then struggled on, ad- 
dressing himself first to the minister 
and then to the company: “I couldn't 
believe at first—that any man could 
play so cruel a joke as has been played 
to-day. And then I couldn’t believe 
that any woman could have so much 
of the spirit of self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion in her—without love. I have put 
her to the test. You all have seen her 
meet it. I have heard the truth of her 
soul’s greatness in every accent of her 
responses. It makes her a thousand 
times more precious to me—but—but 
I cannot permit the sacrifice. I never 
meant to from the moment I knew it 
was a sacrifice. But an imperative 
something said tome: ‘Goon! Goon! 
See if she will.’ I have seen it!” The 
note of tragedy in the man’s utterance 
moaned in the little room. His heart, 
his very frame seemed broken. 

The clergyman’s face registered in 
succession astonishment, shock, sym- 
pathy, comprehension. The moments 
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immediately following were exclama- 
tory. 

“Bruce!” wept his mother.- 
Bruce!” 

“Dorothy!” cried Mrs, Anderson so- 
licitously. “Dorothy !’ 

“Well, thank Heaven!” ejaculated 
Adeline. 

Lawrence looked stunned and help- 
less, then turned an accusing eye upon 
Clarence Rowley, whom he had seen 
talking to his brother at the hotel not 
twenty minutes before. Rowley’s round 
face displayed the profoundest distress 
and contrition. ‘“That’s me,” he con- 
fessed. “I’m the dub! But, say! I 
had the nerve to tell him before it was 
too late—and he had the sense not to 
kill me. He’s a real man at that, I'll 
say !” 

Dorothy, all this time, had been cling- 
ing to Adeline, although without regard- 
ing her in the least, her glance fixed in 
amazement on her lover. 

“Why, Bruce! Bruce!” she called 
in clear, startled, even affectionate 
tones. The girl’s eyes were lighting as 
if she had seen a marvel. There was 
a smile upon her lips as of pure joy 
over a belated and wonderful discov- 
ery, the discovery that there was this 
soft core in the heart of Bruce Porter, 
after all. In this great, broken moment 
he had become lovable. She slid into 
his limp arms. “Bruce!” she whispered 
in his ear, in a voice frayed by her own 
emotions, “I love you. I do love you! 
I didn’t but—I do!” 

The man was so crushed and spirit- 
less that at first he was slow to compre- 
hend the significance of this sudden 
change which his supreme renuncia- 
tion had wrought in her; but the girl’s 
touch was magnetic and convincing. A 
glint of the truth began to illuminate 
the heartbroken hollows of his face. He 
clutched her to him and stood looking 
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down into her eyes, his features slowly 
forming themselves into an expression 
rapt and worshipful. 

“T love you. I do love you. I want 
to marry you. J insist upon marrying 
you,” she emphasized, with a little shud- 
der of complete self-abandon undulat- 
ing her shoulders. 

The great, dark eyes of the man 
glowed again with hope and joy. “You 
darling!’ he sobbed, and folded her 
close in his steel-thewed arms—a long, 
slow embrace, but one in which there 
was the strength of tenderness only. It 
was her heart that had spoken this time, 
and it was his heart that had answered. 

“Bruce,” she exulted, “I have found 
you, found the real you at last; and it 
is good, so good!” She drew his cheek 
down to hers and held it there linger- 
ingly. 

Every breast in the room was under- 
going emotional disturbance, every eye 
was blurred, perhaps every mind a lit- 
tle fogged, and it seemed as if Dorothy 
The 


was the first to regain composure. 
girl proceeded as if she knew exactly 


what she wanted. She took Bruce’s 
right hand in hers and faced again to- 
ward the minister. 

“Now,” she said, with shining eyes, 
“you may finish.” 

The clergyman’s own eyes were un- 
duly bright. He felt that he had wit- 
nessed, in a trice, in the twinkling of 
an eye, the sublime miracle of the birth 
of love, and was awed by it. With a 
hallowed smile making his features ra- 
diant, he lifted his book and began once 
more the intoning of the last solemn 
words. This time there was no inter- 
ruption. He who had interrupted be- 
fore drew the figure of the woman 
closer to him instead of putting her 
away, and pressed her with a spasm 
of ecstasy to his heart as the minister 
concluded with: “I therefore pro- 
nounce you husband and wife.” 


id 





The Lonely Mr. Lord 


By Rebecca Hooper Eastman 
Author of “The Great American Husband,” etc. 


LL that New York people want 
A in the way of a home is to be 
able to step out of bed into the 
subway. And though it’s none of my 
business, you look pretty young and 
carefree to be the father of five chil- 
dren. The suburbs for yours, young 
fellow, if you want a regular house, 
with stairs!” 

Thus spoke the haughty real-estate 
agent, and yet Barrett Lord lingered 
over the small list of houses available 
in the greatest city. The truth was that 
Barrett didn’t want a house at all. If 
you have just come to New York, and 
don’t know a soul, and are beginning at 
the crowded end of the ladder, you are 
lonelier than in any other place on top 
of the earth. Barrett, who had flat- 
tered himself that he was resourceful, 
had discovered that he possessed a hith- 
erto-unsuspected genius for being hide- 
ously lonesome. Thus we sometimes 
come upon ourselves unawares. The 
fact that Barrett had been the catch of 
his small home town in Illinois merely 
emphasized his newly discovered talent. 

Instead of seeing New York as an in- 
teresting aggregation of little hamlets, 
each with its own customs and seasonal 
changes, the city was a trackless waste. 
It was Saturday afternoon, too, and 
here were a whole day and a half to 
be worried through. Barrett almost 
burst into tears as he pictured the scene 
now taking place at the country club 
at home. Pretending to want to buy 
a house for a mythical family had ab- 
sorbed less than fifteen minutes. 


“Which way’s Fifth Avenue?” he in- 
quired of a policeman, who, after an 
incredulous stare, reluctantly growled, 
“Block east.” 

There was something about Fifth 
Avenue which temporarily revived Bar- 
rett. He was more than casually no- 
ticed by several pretty girls. Fifth Ave- 
nue at once made you feel as if you 
were part of acelebration. Yes, it was 
the least lonely of the lonely streets of 
the greatest city. 

“How would you like to walk up the 
aisle of St. Thomas’ with him?” asked 
a girl in an expensive car, who had just 
caught Barrett’s eye. 

“I'd rather be walking down. I 
might lose him on the way up,” re- 
plied her friend, who had also ex- 
changed glances with Barrett. 

Which shows how ladies in general 
felt about Mr. Barrett Lord. 

Nobody likes to be alone, even at a 
celebration, and Barrett at length ex- 
hausted the joys of a solitary stroll on 
Fifth Avenue, and was almost reduced 
to wishing he had proposed to Mildred 
Styles, back home, the night she had 
tried to make him, and brought her 
along to New York. But although 
Barrett some day hoped to visit that 
real-estate owner in earnest, he couldn’t 
quite see that Mildred Styles would fit 
in the picture. Here Barrett stopped 
reminiscing about Mildred and pur- 
posely jostled against a man of his own 
age who was basking in the smiles of 
a maddeningly pretty girl. 

“Beg pardon,” said Barrett amiably. 
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“My fault!” replied the other, also 
amiably, on account of wishing to im- 
press his girl, who smiled slightly but 
definitely at Barrett. 

That was all right as far as it went, 
but to go on jostling every one you met 
took too much nerve, considering that 
it got you nowhere. There was noth- 
ing, however, to prevent Barrett’s bow- 
ing occasionally to nice-looking people 
as if he thought he knew them! To 
explain these Saturday-afternoon antics 
of Mr. Barrett Lord, it need only be 
stated that his father was the minister 
in that small town in Illinois. Barrett 
was not too lonely to be mildly intoxi- 
cated with his liberty. 

“Hello, old man,” he said congenially 
to a fat, disconsolate boy who waddled 
into Fifth Avenue from West Forty- 
fourth Street. 

“Say, do you know where I could 
get a Scotch high ball?” inquired the fat 
one prayerfully. 

“Yep.” 

“Whereabouts ?” 

“Get out your pencil. Two forty- 
three West Haven Street, Edinburgh, 
Scotland.” 

“Third time I’ve fallen for 
one,” mourned the boy thirstily. 

“How do you do?” inquired Barrett 
with deferential gallantry of a tall, thin 
woman with a red nose and large pearl 
earrings. She was being taken out to 
walk by three Pomeranians. 

“Oh, howdydo? Gorgeous weather!” 

“Weather man must have made a 
mistake,” agreed Barrett, hoping she 
would stop and chat. Yes, he was ac- 
tually lonely enough to want to sit 
down and visit with a pet-dog spinster. 
But she didn’t stop, although she smiled 
vaguely back over her shoulder as she 
pursued her zigzag course. 

As he roamed along, endeavoring to 
appear as if he had an important en- 
gagement just up the line, Barrrett saw 
approaching a man of fifty-five or sixty, 
pleasantly portly and distinguished; a 
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man who looked as if he knew every- 
body worth knowing and enjoyed each 
moment to the full. Furthermore, Bar- 
rett thought he appeared as if his heart 
and bank account were both large, and 
as if he was canny enough to preserve 
a perfect balance between the two. 

“Good afternoon, sir,” said Barrett 
respectfully. He stopped and smilingly 
held out his hand. 

The man stared keenly for a second 
or two, hesitated, and then grasped Bar- 
rett’s hand with unaffected warmth, 

“Here you are at last!” he ejaculated. 
“How long you been in town?” 

“Moved here about two weeks ago.” 

“Who are you with in business?” 

3arrett mentioned the firm with 
which he was connected with excusable 
pride. Afterward he was sorry he had 
been so frank. It was risky to bring the 
name of your firm into your Saturday 
afternoon’s adventure. And yet, al- 


though Barrett had the devil and all in 
his deep-set brown eyes, he didn’t in- 


tend to go too far with his philandering. 
In fact, he couldn’t—now that he had 
dragged in the firm’s name. 

“T know that firm well,” remarked 
the New Yorker approvingly. “To 
think, though, that you never let us 
know you were here! I'll tell your fa- 
ther on you the next time I seé him! 
You'll be forgiven only on condition 
that you come home and dine with us 
to-night.” 

“Still living in the same place?” asked 
3arrett skillfully. 

The plutocrat had taken him for a 
family friend or something and was go- 
ing to insist on his dining with him. 
He was going to take him home. Home! 
Wonderful word! It wasn’t honest to 
accept, and yet, as long as he behaved 
himself, what possible harm could it 
do? Better anything than a lonely din- 
ner in a restaurant where everybody sat 
smiling into some one else’s eyes. 

“No; we moved. Old neighborhood 
in West Eleventh Street got too con- 
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servative for the women folks. Big 
house, now, uptown, just off the Ave- 
nue.” 

“What number?” 
rett’s address book. 

“Fight East ” And the would-be 
host added a number in the Eighties. 
“Mrs. Bronson and the children haven’t 
come up from the country, but Enid’s 
in town. Never met Enid, did you?” 

“No, she was always away,” hazarded 
Barrett. 

“Never home!” 


Out came Bar- 


And underneath his 
hospitable manner this gentleman 
named Bronson looked unmistakably 
worried, as if something had to be done 
about Enid at once. 

Indeed, the father of Miss Enid 
Bronson was either nervous or exceed- 
ingly high strung, or both. As Barrett 
stared down at him, he wondered if the 
apparent plutocrat was all that his con- 
versation and appearance indicated. 
The alleged Mr. Bronson might be 
either an adventurer or one of the 
slightly crazy members which every fa- 
mous old family boasts. 

“Got to meet a man here at my club,” 
said Mr. Bronson, glancing up at the 
building in front of which they stood. 
“If you’re not busy, come in while I’m 
having my conference. I'll dig up 
somebody for you to play auction with.” 

So Barrett Lord, the lonely, found 
himself swinging in at the doors of one 
of the most fashionable and conserva- 
tive clubs in New York. 

“Hello, Netherlow,” remarked Mr. 
Bronson to a withered, lank, disgusted- 
looking man who sat smoking a pipe 
and gazing at nothing. “This is young 
Dangerfield,” he said, presenting Bar- 
rett. “Father’s a pal of mine. Want 
to get up a card game while I have a 
two-hour conference upstairs?” 

“Quarter of a cent a point?” inquired 
Netherlow of Barrett. 

“Suits me,” grinned Barrett. 

“Then that’s fixed!” said Mr. Bron- 
son with an inconsistent apprehension 


in his tones. 
the elevator. 

“I had given up hope of getting a 
fourth,” remarked Netherlow, animat- 
edly leading the way to the card room. 
“Almost ready to run out in the street 
and drag in a stranger.” 

From his dry tone, however, Barrett 
gathered that Mr. Netherlow wouldn’t 
have allowed himself to be rescued 
from drowning unless it was by a per- 
son whose pedigree he approved. 

The other two men were somewhat 
distant until Netherlow murmured 
something about Barrett’s being a life- 
long friend of the Bronsons, “where- 
upon they accepted him on probation. 
Before the end of the afternoon, how- 
ever, they gave up being critical. They 
couldn’t resist the irresistible, and they 
showed their approbation by friendly 
grunts when Barrett made a good play. 

“Glad you’re hitting it off with the 
boys!” interrupted Mr. Bronson’s voice 
at seven o’clock. 


And he made a dash for 


Then Barrett Lord, the lonely, after 


handing seventy-eight cents to the 
charmed and victorious Netherlow, fol- 
lowed his host 0, a waiting car. Un- 
eventfully, except for the rapid beating 
of Barrett’s heart, they glided uptown 
to a palace in the East Eighties. Out 
wardly pretentious as the place was, 
Barrett, nevertheless, found himself un- 
prepared for the splendor within as he 
followed his host through the great, 
bronze doors into a vast, dim hall hung 
with tapestry. Mr. Bronson disap- 
peared in the distance, leaving Barrett 
in a downstairs dressing room with a 
respectful manservant, who took his hat 
and stick and, although he had just been 
thoroughly brushed at the club, insisted 
on giving him another spring cleaning, 
No wonder millionaires needed a lot of 
clothes, the way their servants brushed 
the life out of them! 

“This way, sir,” said the man, lead- 
ing Barrett past a magnificent double 
staircase to an elevator, in which they 
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rode up one story and emerged on the 
drawing-room floor. 

It was thus that Mr. Barrett Lord, 
the lonely, found himself in the most 
sumptuous room he had ever entered. 
He had not supposed that any room in 
New York could live up to the Grand 
Central Station, but this one certainly, 
though not a tenth as large, gave him 
quite the same sense of space and 
beauty. Although it was October, the 
window boxes outside the lofty win- 
dows were filled with brilliant flowers. 

Meantime, upstairs, Miss Enid Bron- 
son was objecting. 

“You surely don’t expect me to stay 
in and waste my evening amusing a 
strange man!” she protested to her fa- 
ther. 

“Certainly not, my dear. I just 
wanted you to know that this is the 
son of my old college playmate, Dan- 
gerfield.” 

“Not the dreadful old windbag who 
made millions in oil?” 

“Who inherited millions in oil,” cor- 
rected her father humbly. 

This interchange of hostilities took 
place in a far-off UP agg room, on the 
seventh floor, in a sort of an office. 
Enid herself was seated at a paper- 
strewn roll-top desk, and in the cor- 
ner her tight-lipped secretary, Miss 
Pratt, tapped away like mad. 

“You won't think much of young 
Joe Dangerfield,” continued Mr. Bron- 
son. “His father was handsome enough 
at his age, but the generations seem to 
be petering out.” 

“I suppose I can come down and be 
decent, but I wish he hadn’t appeared 
when I’m so busy. I’ve had three extra 
women working all day to get off my 
mail.” 

“This remark was addressed to her 
father’s back as he rambled out of the 
room. 

“T shall have to go now, Miss Pratt,” 
said Miss Bronson to her secretary. “I 
intended to have my dinner sent up on 


a tray and dictate letters while I ate. 
Occasionally, however, it is necessary 
to humor father.” 

“Enid will be right down,” said Mr, 
Bronson, while he was journeying 
across the drawing-room to a chair in 
Barrett’s neighborhood. 

“It’s wonderful—your new house, I 
mean!’ said Barrett, when it became 
evident that he must say something or 
reduce his host to awkward questions. 

“Like this place better than the old 
one on West Eleventh Street?” asked 
Mr. Bronson narrowly. For the sec- 
ond time, Barrett wondered if there 
wasn’t something odd about Mr. Bron- 
son. It might be that the man who was 
posing as the owner of all this magnifi- 
cence was only an upper servant, en- 
joying himself while the family was in 
Europe. And yet, there was the club 
and Netherlow. For the second time, 
however, the lonely Mr. Lord found 
himself wishing that he hadn’t brought 
in the name of his firm. 

“T liked the West Eleventh Street 
house better,” said Barrett nervously. 
Although nearly overcome by the rich- 
ness with which he was surrounded, 
Barrett had concluded that the place 
was about as homelike as Grant’s Tomb. 

“Why ?” asked Mr. Bronson in a tone 
which made Barrett wonder if the old 
man had ever lived on West Eleventh 
Street. Maybe there wasn’t any West 
Eleventh Street in-New York. Bar- 
rett would investigate to-morrow. 

“I thought the West Eleventh Street 
house had a more homelike atmos- 
phere,” said Barrett, looking Mr. Bron- 
son squarely in the eye. “And I hap- 
pen to like real homes.” 

“Going to call you Joe. You're 
aware that you are indirectly criticiz- 
ing my present abode?” 

“Which is not grateful, when you 
saved me from a lonely evening.” 

An adventure was all right, unless it 
got to be too hard work. He was car- 
rying the joke a little too far for com- 
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fort. Loneliness was preferable to the 
sensation of picking some one’s pocket. 
So Barrett rose and stood very straight 
against a background of roses. 

“Look here, Mr. Bronson,” he began, 
“’m sorry, but 4 

And then Enid Bronson stood sud- 
denly framed in the doorway, and Bar- 
rett forgot all else. 

For a New York girl who had twice 
spoken in Carnegie Hall, Miss Bronson 
seemed singularly embarrassed. Be- 
cause her oblivious father had told her 
that Barrett was a poor specimen, she 
was totally unprepared for the best- 
looking man she had ever seen. Enid 
liked them tall and dark, anyway, but 
what chiefly captivated her in Barrett 
were his fine, firm, decent mouth, and 
the way he carried his head, as if he 
saw something wonderful just a little 
bit farther ahead. He looked literally 
like a man with vision. When Barrett 
smiled down at her, something iron, 
which had been pressing against the 
nerves in the back of her neck, suddenly 
melted away, and she felt a delicious 
coolness instead. She hoped, dizzily, 
that he wouldn’t be a bore. 

“Daughter Enid, Joe Dangerfield,” 
muttered Mr. Bronson. “Come, chil- 
dren!” he added, well-nigh upsetting 
the butler in his quick turn. 

And he led the way to a dining hall 
which would have made a king jealous. 
Enid followed with languid grace, and 
Barrett followed her, marveling as he 
went. It was absurd, finding her here, 
under such incongruous circumstances. 
But suppose he hadn’t found her! Sup- 
pose he hadn’t impulsively chosen to 
bow to Mr. How little and 
sweet and fine she was, severely gowned 
in gray, with deep-gold hair and cool, 
impenetrable blue eyes, eyes which 
weren’t ready for any and everybody; 
eyes which would acknowledge but one. 

“Enid hates the country,” said Mr. 
Bronson, as if he wished to start some- 
thing. 
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“T hate it only because it distracts 
me from my work.” There was some- 
thing about the way in which Miss 
Bronson referred to her work which 
gave Barrett an irrational desire to 
shake her. “You see, Mr. Dangerfield, 
I give myself entirely to what I’m do- 
ing. I haven’t had a day or a night off 
in months. To-night I’m speaking at 
a big mass meeting on the East Side.” 

“Enid is always on the wrong side 
of everything,” said Mr. Bronson 
briskly. “She used to be a drawing- 
room bolshevist, but I don’t know what 
she’s evoluted into now. There’s only 
one consolation: whatever cause Enid 
espouses immediately goes to pieces. 
It’s because she unwittingly gives things 
so much publicity. She’s a circular 
fiend.” 

“Father !” 

“Excuse me, dear. I just want Joe 
to know that although you mean a lot 
of harm, you do a great deal of good.” 

Enid turned upon Barrett a martyr- 
like expression, 

“Things I’m interested in always do 
fail,” she said. “I’m rather proud of 
being on the unpopular side.” 

3arrett resisted an impulse to rush 
out into the fresh air. He was afraid 
his goddess was about to launch out in 
praise of certain radicals who had been 
returned without thanks to their native 
habitats. 

“Has it ever occurred to you that the 
solution ef most of the wrongs of the 
day is a little brotherly love on both 
sides?” he asked. Though he spoke 
quietly, there was a crispness in his 
tones which brought the hot blood to her 
cheeks. 

“You don’t want to take Enid too se- 
riously, Joe,” said Mr. Bronson, who 
looked as if he would like to cheer. “As 
I say, she digs up every awful move- 
ment that’s going on, and gives it so 
much publicity that she kills it. Some 
time she will wake up and find that she 
would serve humanity to a better pur- 
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pose if she worked through constructive 
instead of destructive channels.” 

“Telephone, Miss Bronson,” 
mured the butler respectfully. 

As soon as his daughter had left the 
room, Mr. Bronson leaned quickly in 
Barrett’s direction. 

“When Enid started in having these 
ideas, I thought it was idlemindedness 
and that her common sense would swing 
her round. When I found she was get- 
ting in deeper, I did everything to show 
her how she was wasting her time. I 
stopped her allowance. Close the door, 
Hawkins.” Quietly the man obeyed, 
and as he did so, he underwent a trans- 
formation. “Hawkins is a member of 
the secret service,” said Mr. Bronson. 
“Since that horrible affair in Wall 
Street, I am afraid Enid will get drawn 
into something I don’t like to think of. 
She doesn’t dream of the number of 
things she has exposed. I can’t lock 
her up, but I’m using every precaution 
possible. You're right about brotherly 
love on both sides, Joe. I a 

At that moment the door opened, and 
Miss Bronson came back. The fact that 
she didn’t seem the least suspicious of 
the conversation during her absence dis- 
armed Barrett almost as much as her 
beauty had done. 

“You know that hydroplane you were 
looking at last week, Enid,” said Mr. 

sronson. 

“Yes.” 

“Bought it for you yesterday. It’s 
less dangerous than your meetings!” 

“You bought it! You perfect old 
dear! Just as I was about to disown 
you!” 

And regardless of her dignity as a 
public character, Miss Bronson arose, 
ran around behind her father’s chair, 
and embraced him. 

“T took the liberty of naming it The 
Cause. They’ve already painted the 
name on it, Grimes tells me. Grimes is 
the pilot.” 

“You named it after my work?” 


mur- 


“I didn’t say whose cause or what 
cause.” 

“What are you going to do with your 
new hydroplane?” inquired Barrett 
eagerly. 

“After I’ve learned to run it, I'll use 
it to strew round propaganda.” 

“Tf that’s the case, I’m afraid some- 
thing unforeseen will happen to it!” re- 
marked Mr. Bronson dryly. “What 
time is this precious meeting of yours 
to-night?” j 

“I speak last, so I sha’n’t leave the 
house until half past nine.” 

“In that case we can simulate a lit- 
tle home life in the library,” said Mr., 
3ronson. “Come on, Joe.” Disdain- 
ing the elevator, he led the way up mar- 
ble stairs, and, leaving his daughter and 
3arrett in a room the entire walls of 
which were books, he disappeared with 
the information that he was going to 
have a postprandial long-distance chat 
with Mrs. Bronson, in the country. 

Now that he was left alone with the 
physical embodiment of-his dreams, 
Barrett didn’t feel half as much like 
laying down the law to Miss Bronson 
as he had during dinner. Addressing 
her in the dining room had been talking 
at her through her father. The butler, 
especially after Barrett had learned his 
real status, was a moral support. 

During dinner, too, Barrett had 
wished, almost prayed, that he might 
be left alone with her, partly to see how 
it felt and partly because, he told him- 
self, he would like to knock some sense 
into her bewitching young head. Now 
that they were marooned in the library, 
he found himself intimidated by a 
young lady who regarded a hydroplane 
only as a means to disseminate tracts. 

Since mind-reading never works 
when you want it to, Barrett had no 
way of discovering what Enid Bronson 
was thinking about as she lay back so 
lifelessly in one of the most comfortable 
chairs. Was it his imagination, or did 
she pale visibly beneath his gaze? Her 
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small hands on the arms of the chair 
looked as bloodless as camellias and of 
the same texture. As they sat there in 
taut, expectant silence, Barrett noticed 
that two bright tears were forcing 
themselves out of her downcast eyes. 
With infinite tact, he turned and af- 
fected interest in the bookcase just 
back of him, and didn’t turn again un- 
til the struggle was over. Then he 
found her gazing at him with such a 
piteous expression that he felt as if a 
whole miserable world gazed at him 
through her eyes, crying for relief. 

“Won't you come out for a little walk 
with me?” he asked quietly. “It’s 
lovely and still outside. You have been 
working and thinking so hard and stay- 
ing so constantly indoors that you must 
be fagged.” 

“I think I’d like to go to walk!” she 
said unexpectedly. “I'll be down in just 
a minute. But you mustn’t let me be 
late to my meeting.” 

With just the correct amount of re- 
spectful emphasis, Barrett promised 
that she should not be late. When she 
had left the room, however, he found 
that his head was swimming and every 
pulse in his body dancing. Without 
realizing whither she was drifting, she 
was beginning to let him look after her 
this very evening. Any danger that lay 
in her path only made him more alive 
to his responsibility. 

“I asked Miss Bronson to come out 
for a little walk!” he explained, when 
Mr. Bronson returned. ‘His doubts of 
Mr. Bronson had completely vanished; 
indeed, he had almost forgotten his own 
deception. 

“She isn’t going, is she?” Mr. Bron- 
son was plainly pleased. 

“She says she is.” 

“Trouble with Enid is we brought 
her up without enough discipline. The 
rest of the family survived it, but Enid, 
having the family brains, needed more 
management than she ever got. By the 
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way, they’re going to deliver that hydro- 
plane next Saturday.” 

“Fine!” said Barrett with empty en- 
thusiasm. He suddenly remembered 
that he had been acting a part for the 
last four hours, and that he was bound 
to be found out. He wondered if the 
secret-service butler had noted any 
slip. By next Saturday his name would 
probably be taboo in the Bronson 
ménage. 

“Didn’t know but what you might 
like to fly down to the country with 
The Cause. Grimes is a fine pilot, and 
it’s a shame to waste that extra seat.” 

“Don’t you yourself “ 

“All I ask in this world is to be ex- 
cused from setting foot in-one of the 
things. You'd better arrange with 
Enid about flying down, for it’s her ma- 
chine.” 

When Miss Enid Bronson reap- 
peared, both men noted that she had 
changed from the severely tailored gray 
gown into something so soft and glow- 
ing that it had the general appearance 
of the petals of a rich, dark flower. 

“Not going to wear that on the East 
Side, are you?” asked Mr. Bronson with 
elaborate surprise. Apparently what 
one wore when speaking on the East 
Side had been a matter of contention in 
the family. 

“From now on I shall dress just as 
if I were speaking uptown. They 
mustn’t think that I am dressing down 
to them.” 

“What about Harris and the car?” 

“T shall go and come in the subway, 
to-night.” 

“T’ll see that Miss Bronson gets 
safely home,” promised Barrett, won- 
dering if her cool, clear tones would 
contradict him. They did not, and, 
what was even more surprising, neither 
did Mr. Bronson’s. It occurred to Bar- 
rett that Mr. Bronson ought not to be 
surprised at his daughter’s oddities 
when he himself was capable of making 
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such a colossal mistake in Barrett’s 
identity. 

As Barrett ran lightly down the front 
steps, conscious that Mr. Bronson, who 
had followed them informally to the 
front door, smiled after them pater- 
nally, he had a prophetic vision of him- 
self some day coming down out of that 
same doorway, with the same girl at 
his side and the same father looking 
happily after, the only difference being 
a large crowd of elegantly garbed on- 
lookers armed with confetti and old 
shoes. 

“Too bad to be pacing the city 
streets,” remarked Barrett in an effort 
to conceal the fact that he didn’t mind 
what sort of streets he paced with hier. 

“T think so, too,” agreed Enid. 
“Let’s go to Pelham Manor.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“Just out of town. We can catch the 
subway express and be there in half an 
hour. My best friend has a house 
there. She'll let us wander restfully 


round her gardens and enjoy the moon- 


light. I suppose you like moonlight, 
Mr. Dangerfield.” 

“The only excuse for the sun is that 
it makes moonlight possible. But your 
meeting ?” 

“When I’m as tired as this I can’t 
do myself justice. I’m going to cut that 
meeting. I’ve been more faithful than 
any of the rest of the uptown commit- 
tee. They stay away for purely social 
reasons, whereas this is the first meet- 
ing I have ever missed.” 

They walked slowly down the stairs 
of the subway. 

“Two, please!” said Barrett, exultant 
in the thought that he was spending 
money on her. 

“T did think of having Harris drive 
us out to Pelham, but in my present 
mood I don’t want to see Harris or 
any of the servants or anything that re- 
motely concerns what I’m trying to do. 
I suppose I must be having a brain 
storm, Mr. Dangerfield. I hope a little 


country air will put me back in condi 
tion.” 

Miss Bronson’s friends in Pelham 
Manor had motored up to Lenox for 
the week-end, said the surprised wait- 
ress, wlio came to the door in garments 
which were a striking contrast to her 
usual neat uniform. 

“If you'd a-telephoned, the way you 
usually do, Miss Bronson il 

“Tt’s all right, Lizzie,” said Enid, who 
didn’t think it worth while to mention 
that she had known her friends were 
out of town. “We only want to sit on 
the veranda a while and enjoy the 
moon,” 

“Could I make you some hot choco- 
late or something, Miss?” 

“Hot chocolate, thanks, Lizzie.” 

“Even the moon depresses me, to- 
night,” announced Miss Bronson pen- 
sively, thinking how soothing it was to 
have the blues in such company. “You 
see, Mr. Dangerfield, although I work 
like mad to make the world better, I 
never seem to accomplish much except 
to stir people up and make them 
wretched. Nothing is ever done! How 
can I go on, if I get more and more 
pessimistic? I feel, really, as if it would 
kill me if I had to attend one of those 
important, feverish committee meet- 
ings, when the millennium is always just 
round the corner.” 

“You can’t be a power for good when 
you preach nothing but dissatisfaction. 
You ought to change your act. The 
brotherly love idea is old, but it ~has 
never really been tried.” 

“That’s entirely too vague. I must 
have something definite to spend my 
days for. I can’t do the society stunt, 
it bores me, and it’s the only alternative, 
because I have no talents.” 

“The best thing you could do for your 
country, Miss Bronson, is to marry and 
bring up some real Americans. We 
need ’em.” 

“I prefer any other calling to the 
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brainless occupation of marriage.” She 
spoke with chilly scorn. 

“Forgive me. I didn’t know that you 
had considered it.” 

“To my thinking, marriage presents 
one of the worst problems in the world 
to-day.” This was said with her best 
platform manner. 

“You don’t know how happy you 
would be in your own home.” 

“I have my own home.” 

“I don’t mean a large hotel like the 
place where you live. I mean a regu- 
lar, cute, little, smiling house, small 
enough to be happy in.” 

“It doesn’t appeal.” 

“Is there anything that would appeal, 
Miss Bronson ?” 

“Nothing, I think, Mr. Dangerfield, 
except to dance up one of those pretty 
moonbeams away from an incompre- 
hensible world. Aren’t you tired of 
this sick old world ?” 

“I’m just crazy to conquer it.” 

“How ?” 

“I want to make enough money, re- 
spectably, to bring up one of those fam- 
ilies of Americans I spoke of in the 
coziest little house you ever a 

“You'll have no difficulty in doing 
that, for you are just the sort of man 
the average girl is looking for. A 
thinker like myself would have to be ap- 
pealed to in some more subtle way than 
with bungalows and babies. You’re too 
obvious, Mr. Dangerfield. It was hope- 
less from the first minute I heard your 
name. You are the son of one of dad- 
dy’s pals, an old plutocrat from out of 
town, and daddy pounces on you in the 
street, brings you home in his teeth, and 
lays you at my feet, hoping I will pick 
you up and marry you. A husband and 
a hydroplane, all in one evening. No, 
thanks !”” 


And she walked slowly down the 
steps to the lawn, and, humming an 
eerie little tune, began to do a slow, 


staccato dance to the moon. It was 
entirely impromptu, and it was effec- 
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tive because she was as earnest as a 
composer who uses his music to escape 
from things mundane. For the mo- 
ment, she seemed so unrelated to the 
world of sordid facts that Barrett half 
expected to see her slip up into the shin- 
ing sky. In order to prevent it, he ran 
after her, and at the end of a mad swirl 
caught her in his arms. 

“So this is where my dreams have 
led me!” she exclaimed coldly. But 
she didn’t draw away until she had lin- 
gered for one ecstatic moment. Then 
she walked away with such a contemp- 
tuous gesture that Barrett cried: 

“Don’t, please, take me seriously! 
Girls expect romance with moonlight, 
and I was only trying to play up. And 
since you have been so frank, I'll be 
frank, too. I’m not Joe Dangerfield. I 
come from a little Illinois town you 
never heard of, and my father’s a poor 
clergythan so good that it seems as if 
you could see the gold shine through. 
And my real name is Barrett Lord.” 
As she stood speechless before him, he 
added cruelly, “At least I shall always 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
I surprised you!” 

“But how did my father——” 

“T bowed to your father because I 
was so lonesome I had to speak to some- 
body, and he mistook me for young 
Dangerfield. But you needn’t worry 
about my falling in love with you, be- 
cause the last thing I intend to do is to 
marry a rich girl. Furthermore, I 
wouldn’t be treated the way you treat 
your father—not for one instant.” 

The rude being looked so poetical by 
moonlight that she let him rant on, just 
for the joy of watching him. 

“Your father asked me to fly down 
with The Cause, next week, and I’m 
still crazy to do it, in spite of you,” 
he dared. 

“Miss Bronson, the chocolate is 
ready,” called Lizzie’s voice from the 
house, 

Hurriedly, though with dignity, they 
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consumed a healthy amount of hot 
chocolate with whipped cream, and then 
sought the subway. Miss Bronson was 
demure and quiet. Whatever else had 
happened, her brain storm had cleared 
away. Any one more femininely sweet 
or less radical Barrett couldn’t imagine. 

“You’ve certainly got me guessing 
now,” he said, as he observed that she 
didn’t object to a slow saunter from the 
subway to her door. “Shall I ever see 
you again?” he asked breathlessly. 

“¥ don’t know, Mr. Lord. But if you 
will call up next Friday at exactly half 
past six o’clock, I will tell you whether 
I feel justified in continuing to deceive 
father and whether I want you to fly 
down to the country for the week-end. 
You are on probation.” 

And the great, bronze doors closed 
behind her. 


During the next six days, by dint 
of superhuman self-control, Barrett 
Lord refrained from calling up the 


Bronson establishment or walking by 


the door. He saw Enid’s name in the 
paper, once, as addressing an open-air 
meeting in Madison Square, and he 
smiled as he noted that although her 
subject wasn’t given, her clothes were 
faithfully chronicled. At times he tried 
to regard the Enid Bronson episode as 
one of those adventures of which every 
bachelor lays away a few for consid- 
eration in his latter, duller, safer years. 
Her life was so full that she had prob- 
ably forgotten him with the closing of 
the bronze doors. And yet, she had 
lain in his arms. Yes, Barrett Lord, 
now more lonely than before, spent an 
uneasy week. 

There were so many obstacles, even 
suppose she cared the way he was car- 
ing. There were her wild ideas which 
he wouldn’t tolerate, there was his own 
inability to afford, as yet, the cunning 
little home with window boxes and fire- 
places. And even suppose he was able, 
within a reasonable time, to afford it, he 


couldn’t be master of it with all her 
money in the way. Mr. Barrett Lord 
was more than usually prejudiced 
against money because his college room- 
mate had married an heiress with re- 
sults that were the gossip of his friends, 
The heiress had once gone off to Europe 
without mentioning the fact of her de- 
parture to her husband. Worst of all, 
there would be Mr. Bronson himself to 
consider, and his anger when he discoy- 
ered that Barrett was not the son of an 
oil magnate. 

Despite all these dire misgivings, Bar- 
rett nevertheless called up the Bronsons 
at exactly half past six on Friday. He 
might have known it! Fool! She was 
out of town. But the butler, who was 
not Hawkins, asked if it was Mr. 
Dangerfield, and after Barrett’s shaky 
assent, said that Mr. Bronson wished to 
speak to him. 

“Coming up to dinner with me, Joe?” 
So she hadn’t given him away! 

“Hadn’t planned to.” 

“Better come along. 
for you, from Enid.” 

“T’ll be right up.” 

“Did quite a little globe-trotting last 
Saturday night, didn’t you?” queried 
Mr. Bronson, over the caviar, as he and 

Jarrett sat dining alone. 

“Why—er—yes, sir.” 

“Never heard of anything so pre 
posterous as Enid, tired as she was, 
piking way out to Pelham Manor.” 

“I’m afraid | “ 

“I don’t blame you, Joe. In fact, I’m 
glad you went. There was something 
about the air of Pelham Manor that 
must have done her good.” 

“Very nice and balmy,” 
Barrett innocently. 

“So it seemed,” said Mr. Bronson, 
with emphasis. “In addition, the open- 
air meeting in Madison Square was 
such a fizzle that Enid came home and 
fired her secretary and announced that 
she was going to take a holiday. She 
bought a lot of unnecessary clothes 
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and went off to the shore with three 
trunks just like a regular girl. Here’s 
a letter she left for you. I'll excuse you 
while you read it, Joe.” 

“Wish he wouldn’t ‘Joe’ me so con- 
stantly,” thought Barrett, as he opened 
the letter with trembling fingers. 

Loney Sir: I deliberately do not say 
“Dear” Sir, because after your conduct and 
language at Pelham, dear is the last adjective 
I should apply to you. 

I will give you one more chance to make 
‘ good, so you may fly down with The Cause 
on Saturday. That is, unless father finds 
out that your name isn’t Joe. If he does, 
keep out of his way, because he is some- 
times formidable, even with me. E. B. 

“She wants me to fly down with The 
Cause!” exclaimed Barrett exultantly. 

“T’'ll bet she didn’t tell you where to 
meet Grimes,” said Mr. Bronson. 

“No, sir, she didn’t.” 

“That’s Enid, all over. She always 
leaves dates and addresses and time- 
tables to one’s intuition. You are to be 
at Far Rockaway at three o’clock.” 

The next day was made for flying. 
At five minutes past three Barrett was 
donning leather garments, provided by 
Grimes, and climbing into The Cause. 
With a terrific growl from the engine, 
the little piane skimmed out on the blue 
water, and then, disdainfully, let the 
world drop away. There were only two 
or three frightful wabbles before The 
Cause became a very bird of the air, 
noisier, however, than all the birds of 
the air put together. They flew over a 
toy city, which Barrett recognized as the 
greatest city in which, just exactly a 
week ago, he had been so lonely. They 
made for the Sound, and in less than 
thirty minutes they were nearly a hun- 
dred miles away, landing in the water 
in front of a small excited crowd, whose 
mouths opened with cheers which they 
couldn’t hear on account of the roar of 
the machinery still in their ears. 

The Bronsons, it seemed, were enter- 
taining a large house party, each of 
whom had been promised a ride in The 
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Cause. A little apart from the rest, 
Barrett picked out Enid. She shook 
hands with him eagerly, as if she had 
been just as impatient as he, but she 
avoided his eyes. As soon as Grimes 
was ready, she wanted to make her first 
flight. And because she wouldn’t meet 
his eyes, Barrett had a queer, choking, 
triumphant sensation that this flight of 
hers was a last dash for freedom. 

As she put on the leather toggery Bar- 
rett had just taken off, she announced 
that she would be gone only half an 
hour. When The Cause rose toward the 
bright sky, she didn’t even wave her 
hand to him, Not that one feels much 
like waving farewells, in his first flight, 
but still! 

“I’m to amuse you until Enid gets 
back,” remarked a girlish voice at his 
elbow. 

And looking down, Barrett beheld 
Enid’s roly-poly débutante sister, Han- 
nah, who had a glorious color and a 
way of chuckling contagiously at 
nearly everything. 

“We'll begin with tennis,” announced 
Hannah. As Barrett looked at his 
watch and said something about having 
time for just one set, Hannah said: “If 
you think Enid will be back when she 
said she would, it simply shows that you 
don’t know Enid.” 

After tennis, although the water was 
frigid, there was a wonderful swim, 
and after the swim there was tea in the 
garden at half past six. The Bronsons 
dined, it seemed, at half past eight. 

“Daddy !” remarked Mrs. Bronson to 
her husband, at seven o'clock. “Don’t 
you think it’s time Enid was back?” 

“Of course it is. How was I to know 
that she would go up in that cursed 
thing and stay up? Furthermore’—he 
leveled his fury straight at Barrett—“TI 
thought she liked you, and wanted to 
see you.” 

“Don’t mind him,” whispered Mar- 
garet. “He'll blame us all in turn until 
she comes.” 
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It was a little after eight when the 
telephone rang, with a long-distance 
call. A paliid house party surrounded 
a pallid host while he held the line. 

“Engine went to smash up in the air. 
Anyway, they landed safely. It was 
Grimes on the wire. Enid hired a car 
and has been on her way home half 
an hour. But The Cause is a wreck.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Bropson, and 
promptly fainted away at the good news. 

When she was restored, an uproari- 
ous crowd of twenty sat down to din- 
ner. The family happiness, which had 
trembled in the balance, very merci- 
fully had swung the right way. At ten 
o’clock a strange motor drove up and 
almost immediately Enid was remon- 
strating with her father to prevent his 
giving the man a hundred dollars. 

As she sat on the veranda eating her 
dinner from a tray, Enid, though other- 
wise noncommital, admitted that they 
were lucky to have landed safely. 

“That was one of the shortest-lived 
causes you ever embarked in,” said Mr. 
Bronson, as he went upstairs to try and 
calm down. 

“Why did you do it?” asked Barrett, 
when he got her alone. 

“It was all my fault,” she admitted. 

“T knew it!” 

“I overpersuaded Grimes about flying 
too high.” 

“He shouldn’t have listened to you.” 

“We would have been all right if the 
engine hadn’t gone bad. He didn’t take 
any real risks. For a little while, when 
it looked as if we’d never get back alive, 
I was frightened, thoroughly, for the 
first time in my life. I can’t describe 
what it did to me. It made me ap- 
preciate things I’d taken for granted, 
it showed me what an out and out idiot 
I’ve always been.” | 

She shivered involuntarily. “I can’t 
tell you how good it is to be back.” Be- 
cause her hand shook so, Barrett put his 
on it, to steady it. “Talk about some- 
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thing small and prosaic and humdrum 
she said tremulously. 3 

“You know that little house with the 
brass knocker and the two little bay 
trees out in front—the house I was tell- 
ing you about the other night?” 

“Oh, please, don’t talk about that little 
house!” 

“Why not?” 

“T’m afraid of my father.” 

“You're afraid he won’t accept me for 
a son-in-law ?” 

“Perhaps.” Her voice trailed deli- 
ciously into nothing. 

“Enid, we’ve only seen each other 
twice, and it’s all as crazy as crazy can 
be. But you knew at once, the minute 
we met, that we were meant for each 
other. Didn’t you?” 

“We'd better go and see father,” she 
said. “Excuse the pun, but after being 
up in the air so long, I can’t bear any 
more suspense.” 

Hand in hand they mounted the stairs 
and hand in hand they entered the court- 
room. 

“Enid and I want to get married, Mr, 
Bronson,” began Barrett, brave but 
blinking, because he was apprehensive 
of a head-on collision. “Before you 
give us your blessing, let me explain that 
I’m not Joe Dangerfield # 

Ably abetted by his partner in crime, 
Barrett told his story picturesquely. 
Barrett’s loneliness assumed Homeric 
proportions. Mr. Bronson’s mistake 
might literally have saved his life. If 
he had gone on getting lonely as fast as 
he was going when Mr. Bronson took 
him in tow, it might easily have been 
a dive from the Woolworth Tower, or 
a briefer jump in front of a subway ex- 
press. 

“And if you decide to forgive us, I 
want it understood that Enid must live 
on my salary. Anything else is bad eco- 
nomics.” 

“Having never disciplined my family 
when I should have done so, I don’t pro- 
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them too much money. Most of my 
fortune goes to universities. By the 
way M r—” 

“Barrett Lord.” 

“Mr. Lord, although I’m accustomed 
to swallow unpalatable facts when Enid 
wants me to, this is the largest order 
she’s ever given me. How you could 
have the nerve!” 

“Father!” Enid wormed an enticing 
hand into one of his clenched fists, and 
Mr. Bronson smiled irrepressibly, be- 
cause it was the first time in a number 
of years that she had resorted to thor- 
oughly feminine tactics. 

“I’m not, however, surprised, because 
my friend Dangerfield has no children. 
The minute you spoke to me, I thought 
it was a way out for Enid. If you re- 
member, I said, ‘Here you are at last!’ 
I put you down at a game of auction 
with three men who are known in the 
club as the Benzine Board, because they 
reduce every man to his lowest terms. 
My conference upstairs was over the 
telephone with the head of your firm, 
who is one of my best friends. I didn’t 
know your name, but I called him up 


The Lonely Mr. Lord 


pose to complete the wreck by leaving 
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and told him that I wanted to know con- 
fidentially all he could tell me about a 
young god that was working for him. 
Furthermore, I went through the pre- 
caution of having you discreetly fol- 
lowed that first evening. When you 
first spoke to me, I was so afaid that 
you really had taken me for some one 
you knew that I nearly lost my mind 
trying to think up a way to have you 
and Enid meet. You needn’t waste any 
more breath asking my consent, because 
you had it long before you met Enid. 
Run along, now, Barrett. I want to 
write to your father, and invite him on 
East for a visit.” 

A thoughtful, sobered, though un- 
deniably romantic pair again sought the 
dark end of the veranda. 

“T believe that father is lots smarter 
than I ever gave him credit for,” mused 
Enid, between pauses. 

“We’ve got to hand it to the previous 
generation on both sides of the family,” 
agreed Barrett. “Do you mind the sen- 
sation of having fallen in love in a 
plate-glass shop window ?” 

“Not as long as we don’t have to stay 
in the window, dear.” 


NEVER followed such a year before. 
It started underneath an old oak tree 
Where spring was standing on life’s grass-grown floor 
To unpin youth from eyes that could not see. 
Then spring ran down the road. The year grew tall. 
With wondering I tripped upon her train, 
I was so eager to see flowers, and all, 
And found new friendliness in summer rain. 
Then when her gold turned brown, and stalks were dry, 
When birds were gone and little voices still, 
There came a beauty in the autumn sky 
My soul could drink until it had its fill. 
Snow now lies warm upon the year’s white breast, 
Great gifts she gave me; I will guard her rest. 


CAROLYN HALL. 


By Paul Hervey Fox 


Author of “Philanderer’s Progress," 


‘The Idealist,” etc. 


poe? 


HE laws of fortune, which or- 

I dained that Jason Ware should 

enlist himself in an unknown 
argosy, ordained likewise that he should 
die in the town that, lying in the upper 
reaches of a fertile mid-Western valley, 
bears his name and knows him as its 
founder. 

He was one of the last of the pioneers. 
Under other circumstances the world 
might have required his spirit to build 
an empire or to set in motion great 
States. But like many men of an ex- 
traordinary brilliance, his achievement 
was itself an irony. He died obscurely 
in the quiet town which was his sole 
memorial, leaving behind him a daugh- 
ter, a girl of seventeen named Corinna. 

She had been rushed from an Eastern 
school at the rumor of her father’s ill- 
ness, a tall girl with gray eyes and a 
grave, possessed air. Her mother was 
dead, and she worshiped her father as 
of the race of. gods. 

Her earliest memories were of hard- 
ships endured by his side, hardships 
magically transmuted by his big laugh, 
his buoyant spirit, to the episodes of a 
romantic adventure. She had wept 
loudly and refused to be comforted 
when the necessity for education de- 
manded her first separation from him. 
Her father, abashed and guilty, for days 
after the edict was out did not dare 
meet her eye. 


Corinna Ware was never to forget 
that final picture which the acids of 
shock and emotion etched upon her 
brain. Her father lay in a room which 
reeked of anesthetic odors. A sense of 
pain hung in the hushed atmosphere like 
another odor. He was dying. That 
strong, magnificent man with the laugh- 
ing eyes, the brown beard, would never 
go swinging by again with great, strid- 
ing limbs. She would never listen to his 
voice again; his voice, rich, harmonious 
as an orator’s, stirring duller men to the 
pursuit of an idea, an ideal, a vision 
hopeless and fantastic. She would not 
again hear him chant rollicking songs, 
nor know his ardent mind, which could 
catch up a cold purpose, feed it with his 
own vigor, and give it back, breathing 
and living and bright with emotion. 

At the end-her father had put out a 
shaking hand, touched hers, and in a 
ghost of his old voice had managed to 
say: 

“Corinna—this—I had hoped so much 
—Ware.” : . 

Those incoherent fragments were 
supplemented by a direct gaze from 
brooding, sad eyes. The girl in that in- 
stant had a flash of understanding which 
told her of fallen hopes, of hidden fail- 
ures. Sharply, like a pang, it came to 
her that her father’s fondness for her 
was streaked with regret that he had no 
son, but only a daughter who could not 
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push his uncompleted aims. Even this 
little township’s ultimate progress, a 
keystone for vaster issues, would be de- 
feated by his death. 

Corinna dropped to her knees, Her 
face, dead white, with wide, unearthly 
eyes, stared at the head upon the pillow 
witha repressed intensity. 

“I promise you,” she said in a curi- 
otisly level voice, “that I will make Ware 
great. I promise you it shall be the city 
you planned.” 

Relief, unuttered but made vivid with 
silence, filtered into Jason Ware’s som- 
ber eyes. Thereafter he seemed to re- 
sign without sorrow that special ardor 
which leads a man to conquer with 
armies, to create beauty with an art, 
with a gift, to serve a god, to serve a 
woman, to suffer all things austerely 
for an unnamed reward. 

So Corrinna Ware of the town of 
Ware grew up in loneliness, living in 
her father’s house, revering the things 
he had touched, and companioned only 
by Martha, her father’s old servant. 
She never spoke of what lay nearest to 
her heart, but unconsciously it came to 
rule her mind, her life. In the peaceful 
routine of her days she seemed to be 
waiting with a strange, wise patience. 

And as the years trailed by, Corinna 
Ware grew to beauty, a fair, calm 
beauty of oval face and quiet eyes. She 
attracted few lovers, but these were at- 
tracted strangely, as if by some force 
in the universe over which they had no 
control. 

From her impersonal kindliness, 
David Austin had retreated down the 
world, as if to separate himself from 
his memories by seas and continents. 
Two remained. They were Richard 
Harrison, a simple, good-looking youth 
released from college, who squandered 
irrevocable time in Ware merely to be 
near her; and Jim Blake, a man of 
thirty-two, with a harsh face illuminated 
at times by an ironic smile. 

Neither of these she loved. For 






young Dick Harrison she had a strain 
of tenderness, and Blake inspired her at 
times with something like fear, but these 
mild emotions were ali¢n to the fierce- 
ness Of that urgency which her father 
had taught her to know as love. Yet, 
quite suddenly, for the fulfillment of her 
promise and with a fine carelessness, 
she offered herself like any princess in 
a fairy tale to either of them who won 
what she desired. \ 

It transpired through the circum- 
stances of a single crowded week. 

Jason Ware had, perhaps, some high 
purpose in view concerned with his 
burning desire for the growth of the 
town. Corinna could only guess dimly 
at this which was veiled beneath her 
father’s mysticism. It was her part, 
she told herself, to see that Ware be- 
came a city of parks and wide thorough- 
fares, of contented toilers and gracious 
homes. What her father had dreamed 
must evolve of itself. 

Without prelude there had come to 
Corinna the opportunity to which she 
had dedicated herself. Rumor leaked 
into Ware, and grew insistent through- 
out the valley, creating a stir as far as 
the villages of Kenwick and East Forks. 
The great Murdock Shoe Corporation, 
blundering like some bulky animal 
through a jungle of labor troubles, of 
rents and impositions, had signified its 
intention of marching Westward. In 
particular this quiet valley, where land 
was cheap and conditions healthful, was 
spoken of as a site for the plant. The 
fortunate town selected as the home of 
the Murdock interests would be ¢con- 
nected with the world by the spur of a 
railroad. ‘Such a town could look for- 
ward with assurance to a prompt, mi- 
raculous advancement like the city of 
Aladdin, and ultimately to .such civic 
luxuries as a department store, theaters, 
even a country club. 

Corinna Ware considered the news 
thoughtfully, and quite undramatically 
made her sacrifice. Young Harrison, 
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loitering near her that warm, spring day, 
was swept from his feet by her calm 
announcement. 

“You’ll—you’ll marry me,” he_ said 
stumblingly, “if I can make these Mur- 
dock people pick Ware? Corinna, I'll 
do anything. Anything! John Walsh, 
their agent, is coming here to-morrow, 
I’ve heard.” He laughed uncertainly, 
a little defiantly. “I'll make him settle 
in Ware if I have to fight him!” 

His face, boyish and flushed, was 
turned toward hers, and she smiled at 
him a little wistfully. 

She did not speak to Jim Blake until 
that evening, and in the interim a de- 
tached incident occurred. The incident 
was a young man, the strangest young 
man that Corinna had ever seen. 

On a rear porch in the sunlight she 
was idly helping Martha shell a huge 
bowl of peas. Her gaze sped over the 


broad meadowland behind the house to 
the swift waters of the Halleck River, 
winding through thin woods down the 


valley. She was startled, when she 
looked up at a nudge from Martha, to 
find a stranger standing before her. 

He wore an old Norfolk jacket of ex- 
cellent tweed, thick, brown shoes, and he 
held a battered soft hat between the 
fingers of a very firm, tanned, and well- 
shaped hand. His face defied analysis. 
Its changing expressions, its whimsical- 
ity made it a different face every minute. 
A pair of light-blue eyes beamed with a 
child’s friendliness upon Corinna, 

From such an apparition, the most as- 
tonishing request might have seemed 
normal; his true, commonplace mission 
was, by the same standard, astonishing. 

“Madam, have you any work for a 
vagrant, very much at your service? 
I have not walked from Chicago this 
morning. I have not a wife and seven 
children. In fact I’m afraid I haven't 
any children at all. But I’ve come all 
the way from Kenwick since noon to 
your pretty little village, and my tobacco 
pouch is empty.” 


He delivered his words with such 
cheerfulness, and with so complete an 
innocence of any knowledge that he or 
they were at all unusual that even solid, 
squat old Martha grinned up at him. 

Corinna managed to say in a puzzled 
voice: a 

“You want—work? What kind of 
work ?” 

The young man threw back his head 
and laughed as if this were the pleasant- 
est sort of joke. 

“That’s a question I could answer at 
length. You see,” he explained in a 
confidential key, “I can chop wood and 
tune mandolins, make ballads and paint 
walls. I can even repair watches and 
tell fortunes. In fact there’s hardly 
anything at which you’d not find me 
useful.” 

Corinna surveyed him a little bewil- 
deredly, as if she were confronted by 
some amiable lunatic. Her eyes took 
in the details of his easy, confiding atti- 
tude, his good-humored eyes, his ges- 
tures, at once so florid and so ex- 
pected. It occurred to her, with some- 
think like a shock, that this eccentric 
young man, for all his lack of balance, 
in some ways recalled her father. A 
faint color, a banner of anger raised 
against that unspoken sacrilege, sprang 
into her cheeks. 

On the point of informing him coldly 
that there was no demand for any of his 
varied talents here, her mind changed 
inexplicably, and she was surprised to 
hear herself declare in a matter-of-fact 
voice: 

“Well, I don’t- know. Perhaps the 
lawn needs mowing. You'll find a 
mower in the shed over there to the 
right.” 

The queer young man actually bowed. 
Corinna found herself struggling be- 
tween an unmotivated irritation and-a 
desire to laugh. She sat filling a bowl 
with burst pods mechanically, but her 
thoughts, her furtive glances, went 
across the sweep of green to his supple 
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figure bent against the lawn mower with 
a violent concentration. It was as if 
he had somehow converted the dull task 
into the episode of a melodrama. There 
was really a hint of emotion in his 
swift, determined movements, like a 
man running for a doctor, like Hercules 
struggling in one of his labors. 

Corinna, usually so aloof, so self- 
sufficient, was devoured by an uncom- 
fortable curiosity. She wanted to walk 
deliberately up to this human enigma, 
shout “Who are you?” and receive a 
direct answer that would satisfy her at 
once and permit her thereafter to ignore 
him. Ruled in all ways by candor, she 
yet found herself hunting for a subter- 
fuge with which to approach him. 

Presently, armed with a small oil can, 
she halted the laborer with a smile 
which attempted to be patronizing, and 
failed wretchedly. To patronize his un- 
conscious, assured vitality was like 
patronizing electricity, or Mont Blanc, 
or a running brook. 

“That machine’s making an awful 
racket. Don’t you think it needs some 
oil?” 

She watched him as he stooped with 
deft fingers and inserted oil, here, there, 
everywhere, in little darting movements. 

‘By the way,” she asked idly,. “what 
is your name ?” 

“I call myself Simon Gascoigne,” an- 
nounced the young man with almost a 
flourish. His eyes suddenly twinkled 
and he added immediately in one of his 
confidential outbursts: “The Simon 
part is mine; I picked up the Gascoigne 
from an old theater program.” 

Corinna told herself she ought to be 
amused, but somehow managed to be 
annoyed instead. His manner, his clear 
voice, his fine hands, were so utterly at 
variance with his position she felt sure 
he hid a deep hypocrisy. She said 
quickly with a little frown: 

“What do you do? I don’t under- 
stand. You must admit it’s strange.” 

He gave her a troubled look. 


“Why,” he-answered rather humbly, 
“T just roam about.” 

“But—but why ?” 

His face went into lines of humor. 
Then he said gravely, so gravely that 
Corinna stared at him with a serious, 
sympathetic attention : 

“It’s the old, old story of course. A 
woman, a girl. I chucked everything. 
I’m what you see because of her.” 

“And she didn’t care? She let you 
go?” asked Corinna softly. 

Simon Gascoigne threw back his head 
and laughed one of his gay, irrepres- 
sible laughs. 

“Care? How could she? 
exist!” 

Corinna said in a cool, enraged voice: 
‘When you are through with your work, 
knock at the kitchen door, and I will 
see that you are paid.” 

An expression of authentic concern 
crossed his face. He looked exactly like 
a humiliated boy. 

“T didn’t mean to offend you,” he 
murmured. “Truly, I didn’t. But you 
know people are so queer. They always 
ask me odd questions just because I find 
it pleasant to go roaming about by my- 
self, And I haven’t any story to speak 
of. My mother was a singer, a very 
good singer. As a boy I went over most 
of Europe. That was fine! The stuffy 
theater dressing rooms, the strange, eve- 
ning crowds, the small cities we toured! 
There was a town in Italy—but I don’t 
dare start talking of that time; I’d never 
stop. Well, my mother died and I came 
back here. I was twenty-one then. My 
uncle placed me in a position. A bank 
runner. Think of it! A bank runner! 
I had too many memories. It was dis- 
couraging. I get discouraged, you know. 
I suppose I’d never been trained for 
that kind of life. So I—I cleared out.” 

“But,” Corinna said quietly, her an- 
noyance swept away by his earnestness 
and simplicity, “you can’t go on like this 
forever.” 

He met her eyes with worry. 


She doesn’t 


He 
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seemed on the point of denial, of af- 
firmation, of a dozen, conflicting re- 
joinders, when, all at once, he said in a 
sober, direct voice: “I like you.” 

Corinna flushed, and replying some 
irrelevant commonplace, strolled, with 
a forced air of composure, back to the 
house. She repeated to herself that she 
was angry at him. She was angry at 
him because she did not know what to 
think of him. He was extraordinarily 
disturbing, this person, and all her poise, 
her accustomed calm, seemed to be de- 
stroyed in contact with his erratic indi- 
viduality. 

There was no cruelty in Corinna, yet 
she was obsessed now by a desire to 
hurt this young man. In some un- 
guessed manner she felt that he had 
beaten her. She would not like him go 
away—not yet. In the kitchen she had 


a conference with old Martha. 

“I think the hedge needs trimming, 
and he might spade up the garden to- 
Tell him, Martha, he can put 


morrow. 
up that tent in the back if he likes. And 
isn’t there an old camp cot around some- 
where ?” 

It was not until that evening, when 
Jim Blake called, that Corinna realized 
how completely the stranger had driven 
from her head all thoughts of the crisis 
in the affairs of Ware, and of her op- 
portunity to fulfill supremely her obliga- 
tion to her father. 

She looked at Jim Blake with dis- 
favor. His harsh mouth seemed tight- 
ened at the corners with a certain com- 
placence. With downcast face she gave 
him to understand what Ware’s ad- 
vancement meant to her, and what form 
her gratitude would take. 

He surveyed her without moving a 
muscle. Then his tongue stole out and 
wet his dry lips. Very slowly a grin 
overspread his face. 

“What you want most in the world?” 
he echoed with a tinge of mockery. 

His hand slipped across the chair arm 
and caught hers in a hard grasp. Her 


eyes met his and spoke in silence. After ™ 
a little he withdrew his hand with an 
awkward laugh, and rose to his feet. 
His face was smiling, but he swore 
under his breath as he unlatched the 
gate. 

Simon Gascoigne, who had gone forth 
to smoke a pipe and mingle with the 
great world down at the Halleck House, 
passed him as he came out. Simon 
turned and stared with lips puckered 
in a soundless whistle. Then he went 
up the pathway just as old Martha ap- 
peared at the kitchen door with the 
rolled bulk of a tent in her arms. 

Alone in the silent living room where 
one clock ticked off the slow seconds, 
Corinna sat with an opened book on her 
lap. She was tired and a little afraid. 
Across the field in the soft, evening air 
floated the voices of Simon and Martha, 
Martha seemer actually garrulous, and 
once, there was no doubt about it, she 
laughed, a thin, high, ridiculous peal. 
Corinna remembered that only her 
father had ever managed to call up one 
of those laughs from Martha. She 
listened to the careless tones of Simon 
Gascoigne, and she began to wish se- 
cretly that she were out there, helping 
the silly fellow. Martha had strange 
ideas about arrangement. She wouldn't 
know how to make him comfortable. 
With an effort, Corinna resisted the im- 
pulse to join them. 

When she went up to bed, her head 
ached, Confused thoughts of Ware and 
the Murdock interests, of Blake and 
young Harrison, struggled against each 
other. Above them all, insistent through 
her dreams, there floated the picture of 
an intent, blue-eyed young man saying: 
“T like you,” with a serious and engag- 
ing simplicity. 


The next two days were momentous 
for Corinna Ware. There had appeared 
suddenly in the town a large and softly 
purring car with a large and inscrutable- 
faced chaffeur, and in the cushions at 





the back, there lolled an extremely short, 
fat, jovial little man with a cigar in his 
mouth and an eye that was sometimes 
shrewd and sometimes sentimental. 

He was the agent of the Murdock 
interests, a man prominent in the affairs 
of the great company. His name was 
John Walsh. He was seen in the com- 
pany of Joshua Mellet, the wealthiest 
citizen in Ware. At his rooms in the 
Halleck House, there were frequent 
comings and goings. Richard Harrison 
was a caller there more than once, and 
Jim Blake had made at least one visit. 
Mr. Walsh appeared to be busy also at 
long distance. He seemed to dispatch 
and receive a constant supply of tele- 
grams. 

His decision, swiftly arrived at, was 
one which gave the deathblow to Co- 
rinna’s hopes. He liked Ware and ad- 
mitted as much. Two or three sites ap- 
pealed to him as possibilities, but his 
eye, happening to take in that sweep of 
level land bordered by the Halleck 
River, which had been Jason Ware’s 
estate, refused to look elsewhere. That 
was the ideal site for the Murdock plant, 
that and none other. 

Jovial Mr. Walsh had occasion to 
display a decided streak of obstinacy. 
For Corinna, with her heart in the home 
that had been her father’s, made it 
known promptly enough that nothing 
could induce her to part with the prop- 
erty. Mr. Walsh shrugged his shoulders 
after a brief interview with her on the 
subject, and to young Dick Harrison’s 
despairing appeals, observed pleasantly 
but firmly that he knew what he wanted 
when he saw it. He had been through 
Kenwick already; he would now look 
over the ground at East Forks, 

Corinna faced the situation quietly. 
It was an additional irony, she reflected, 
that her townsfolk would regard the 
failure of the project for Ware’s ad- 
vancement due to her sentimentality. 
But with tight lips she told herself over 
and over that it wasn’t fair to ask her 


to part with things so dear and so 
familiar and hallowed by the touch of 
the gallant spirit who had been her 
father. Rather than yield the simple, 
white house to the wrecker’s gang, she 
would surrender even her desire to see 
Ware flourish and grow into a city of 
power, a city of beauty. 

The third day brought a surprise in 
the shape of success. It was wholly un- 
expected, yet Corinna discovered the tri- 
umph stale and unstirring. Jim Blake 
had appeared coolly before her to an- 
nounce that he had again seen the agent 
of the Murdock Shoe Company, and 
persuaded him to select Ware in the 
face of Corinna’s refusal to sell her 
property. 

It sounded like a miracle, and Blake 
was not communicative regarding the 
arguments he had so effectively em- 
ployed. Corinna did not enjoy the ad- 
vantage owned only by Milly, a waitress 
in the Halleck House. 

When Jim Blake had entered the hotel 
that afternoon, he had stopped to ex- 
change a few sentences with Milly, a 
fair-haired, stupid girl with a petulant 
mouth. She had gazed at him with un- 
swerving eyes, and then, with a furtive 
movement, drawn him into the darkness 
of the corridor. She began to speak in 
swift, excited whispers. 

Jim Blake put out his hand, and his 
steel fingers gripped her around the 
shoulder. 

“Cut it out,” he said pleasantly, and 
turning his back, walked leisurely up 
the stairs and knocked at Mr. John 
Walsh’s door. Half an hour later, when 
he came out, laughing good-humoredly, 
he did not see the figure that stole tim- 
idly back into the unrelieved darkness 
of the hallway, and remained motionless 
in an alcove until he had passed down 
the stairs. 


From his interview he went directly 


to seek Corinna. He told her his news 
in one blunt sentence, and holding his 
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arms wide, invited her acceptance of his 
caress. 

She stepped back, thanking him with 
half articulate phrases. And when he 
did not offer to change his attitude, she 
murmured in a voice touched with hesi- 
tation, with panic, with repugnance: 

“Not yet, Jim, not yet!” 

And suddenly it seemed to her that 
which had previously appeared a fair 
return had assumed the proportions of a 
hateful sacrifice. 

As if to reénforce her own word by 
the hostage of some public avowal, she 
let Dick Harrison know what had hap- 
pened when he dropped in shortly after- 
ward. 

“You see, Dick, I told Jim what I told 
you. It was only fair. ’msorry. But 
you'll forget so soon! You don’t know.” 

He regarded her unsteadily with a 
bloodless face. 

“Yes, I see,” he answered in a low 
voice. “And I'll be going on to New 
York. Perhaps, perhaps I should have 
gone long before. But I won’t forget!” 

Suddenly he put his arms about her, 
and fiercely kissed her. Then he turned, 
with no word, and went quickly from 
the house. 

In the mood that resulted from the 
day’s happenings, Corinna Ware went 
to seek Simon, that harmless young man, 
in the study of whose erratic personality 
she found surcease from her troubled 
thoughts. She had kept him on with a 
smile at herself, by a dozen devices. 
Knives and scissors had been sharpened, 
rugs beaten, every conceivable sort of 
odd job attended to by his hands, 

Her latest shift had been to hand 
over to his attention a battered and an- 
cient alarm clock, spent in service, which 
she had discovered in the garret. He 
was tinkering with it cheerfully on a 
camp stool in front of his tent as she ap- 
proached. His eyes lifted and met hers 
with a twinkling smile, and then with the 
engrossed delight of a child with a toy, 


they returned to the clock, its entra 
scattered on every side. 

Corinna sighed with unconscious re- 
lief, and discarding dignity, sank to the 
ground, clasped her hands about her 
knees and sat watching him. She found 
an odd pleasure in his presence, a com- 
plete abstraction from her own con- 
cerns. And yet, curiously, there was 
commingled with that a faint irritation 
that was somehow a little laughable. He 
seemed so invulnerable to the ordinary 
distress of life, so removed from petty 
worries by his careless philosophy. 
Corinna had accused him of lack of ° 
ambition, and he had proved to her with 
logical exactness that the rewards of 
ambition are illusory. Nothing seemed 
to budge him from his serenity, and yet 
at times Corinna suspected in him what 
he did not suspect in himself. Like an 
avenger of society she half consciously 
desired to win his affection in order that 
he might be humbled by the very forces 
he disdained. 

“Do you know,” he had said once, 
pondering the matter with wondering 
eyes, “I never before stayed in one 
place for more than forty-eight hours— 
not even jail. And yet I’m still here!” 

“Why don’t you try staying in one 
place for a long time?” she suggested. 
“You might like it.” 

“Ah!” he said. “There you have ex- 
plained everything. I should like it. 
Of course! In fact I’m almost sure I'd 
grow comfortable and develop those 
ridi¢ulous ambitions you approve of, 
and end in a kind of stagnant respec- 
tability by doing what other people 
thought praisworthy instead of what I 
enjoyed myself.” 

Best of all, Corinna liked to hear him 
talk of his travels, and the strange 
people he had met. He was an et 
grossing talker when he grew interested. 
In a phrase he could make a vivid pic 
ture and point it with some novel turn 
of words. At such times he would be- 
come oblivious to his audience. His 











voice harrangued the grass, the trees, 
the birds, and with eyes staring into the 
unseen, he would lose himself in mem- 
ories colored by time to the hues of fan- 
tasy and romance. Corinna could vis- 
ualize him, a delighted, receptive boy, 
flying over half Eyrope with his artist 
mother; and the episodes of their life 
as he related them appeared before her 
with a reality as piercing her own recol-- 
lections of stormy wanderings up and 
down the land with her irrepressible 
father. 

The light still held, and Simon tin- 
kered hopefully at the clock, pausing 
from time to time to throw out a frag- 
mentary remark. 

“Isn’t it strange,” he observed pres- 
ently, “how stupid most decent people 
are! Half of Ware has been hunting 
that Murdock man like a snark, and 
bored the poor fellow to death talking 
of water power and labor and things 
like that. And naturally he has decided 
against Ware, Wanting this property 
is just a pretext of his, of course.” 

The memory of Blake was for the 
moment, dim in Corinna’s mind, and she 
answered as she might have done had 
the success of the project still been un- 
known to her: 

“But what else could they have done? 
Who could have done any better?” 

“IT could,” said Simon in a surprised 
voice, pausing with an uncoiled spring 
in his hand. 

“You?” Corinna laughed at him. 

He joined in cheerfully, and then all 
at once, his face grew solemn, and he 
answered gravely: “But I could, you 
know.” 

“Very well. How?” 

“Ah!” Simon ejaculated. “I should 
have to think that out. And thinking is 
such a lot of trouble.” 

“You’re impossible!” declared Co- 
rinna, rising. “Besides, I might as well 
tell you that the Murdock Company is 
to settle in Ware.” 

“Then some one has done some think- 


Simon 






ing, after all,’ Simon remarked con- 
clusively. 

A retort rose to Corinna’s lips, but 
she told herself it was as_ preposterous 
to quarrel with him as with a child. And 
she said instead, as she strolled_off : 

“By the way, I’ve found that book 
you were speaking about yesterday. If 
you care to look at it, come over to the 
house later on.” 

Dusk began to descend, and presently 
Simon put away the mangled remains of 
the alarm clock, and clapping his hat on 
his head, sauntered down to the Halleck 
House to purchase some tobacco. 

The girl who was temporarily behind 
the desk was familiar to Simon. They 
had hitherto exchanged sallies, and she 
had rewarded his quietest statements 
with a giggle. 

“How are you this evening, Milly?” 
he asked pleasantly. “And what a fine 
evening it is, to be sure! Do you sup- 
pose, as a personal favor, without saying 
anything to any one, that you could 
spare me, without inconvenience, some 
tobacco?” He sent a coin spinning into 
the air. 

But Milly did not giggle this time. 
Her eyes were sullen and heavy-lidded, 
and silently, without warning, they be- 
gan to overflow. 

Simon stared at her with an opened 
mouth exactly as if she were a ghost. 

“My dear, what’s the matter?” he 
asked. “You’re unhappy. What a 
world! Tell me.” 

Old man Waring, proprietor of the 
Halleck House, thrust a red, unseeing 
face through the aperture of the door- 
way. 

“Milly, you can go home now. I'll 
put Billon. And say, don’t forget x 
His voice mumbled some indistinct 
directions. 

Simon beamed brightly across the 
glass cigar case at Milly’s averted face. 

“Suppose,” he said, as if struck by a 
superb idea, “suppose we take a walk!” 
It was quite late before he returned 
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to the Ware household. He strode hur- 
riedly, swinging his arms, and his eyes 
were wide. Corinna Ware, a little cool 
after the apparent rejection of her in- 
Vitation, put aside that attitude after a 
glance at his face. 

“What has happened?” she demanded. 

“T suspected him all along. I never 
trust men who kéep their hands hidden. 
Do you? Poor Milly! A charming girl 
in her way, but perhaps a little uncouth. 
Yet who am I to criticize her? She 
waits and clerks and sweeps and half 
a dozen things besides down at the Hal- 
leck House. I dare say you know her. 
A dear, good girl. But—yes—perhaps 
a trifle uncouth.” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about?” Corinna interrupted with puz- 
zled eyes. 

“Milly told me.” 

“Told you what?” 

“Told me what?” Simon echoed in a 
far-away, absent-minded voice. “Oh, 
of course! That was what I was com- 
ing to. You see, she’s a charming girl, 
though a little % 

“Uncouth !” cried Corinna. 

“The exact word!” declared Simon 
gratefully. “And this man Blake, it ap- 
pears, promised Walsh, the Murdock 
fellow, you know, an option on your 
property if Walsh would say nothing 
about it.” ' 

“Will you ‘say that over again?’ Co- 
rinna asked. “I don’t understand. You 
have such a strange way of putting 
things!” 

“T have, haven’t I?” agreed Simon. 
“There’s not much to explain, though. 
Blake told Walsh that he expected, later 
on, to have enough influence with you to 
induce you to sell this property. Walsh 
promised to say nothing about it for the 
time being, and only state that the Mur- 
dock interests had pitched on Ware due 
to Blake’s persuasion.” 

Corinna’s fingers sought and gripped 
a chair back. She understood now. 
Blake, marrying her on a pretense of 


victory, would thereafter attempt to 


force her, as his wife, to fulfill his se- 
cret bargain and dispose of house and 
land to the Murdock corporation. 

Corinna was trembling. She was 
aware of the workings of a blind and 
furious despair. All the anxieties of 
these last few days, which had carried 
her aspirations to a summit, sought re- 
action in one impulse of anger. Under 
the-sway of an emotion which made her 
feel solitary and helpless in a world of 
lies and scheming selfishness, she 
directed her wrath perversely upon 
Simon. 

“So you’ve found your level,” she 
said in a voice that cut like a well- 
flicked whip, “and spent your evening 
listening to the absurd stories of a cheap 
waitress? You amused me for a while, 
but the society of fools is never tolerable 
for long.” Her voice lost its calm pre- 
cision; it went up in miserable appeal, 
“My father wanted so much to see 
Ware grow, and I promised him I would 
make it into a city when my chance 
came. I wanted that more than any- 
thing else in life. More than anything, 
I tell you! And I’ve had to face 
treachery and folly. I’ve failed, though 
I did the best I knew how. But you're 
all so worthless. You're all the same. 
Oh, go, go! Leave me alone. I never 
want to see you again.” 

Color had streamed from the young 
man’s face. He-was deathly white. 
Corinna saw suddenly what she had 
done, and a pang of swift remorse 
added to her wretchedness. She sought 
even then to say something that would 
retract or explain those bitter and un- 
just sentences. Yet even as she stood 
there, his hand went out in a wavering, 
stricken gesture. His face, sensitive 
and wounded, peered at her through the 
dimness with a strange look. Then he 
whirled noistlessly and vanished 
through the doorway. 


Corinna Ware showed to the morning 
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sun a careworn expression. She had 
stayed up until late to write, and then 
had slept badly. Martha was intrusted 
with the personal delivery of two very 
carefully drafted letters, one of which 
was addressed to J. R. Blake, and the 


_ other to the jovial agent of the Mur- 


dock forces. 

Sharpest of all Corinna’s regrets was 
the cruelty she had shown toward Si- 
mon. She had not realized that he 
would take it in quite that way. She 
told herself that he was the least im- 
portant item in the catalogue of her 
wretchedness, yet from his pale, hurt 


-face her mind found no escape. 


All at once she happened to notice 
that his tent was down. On the rear 
porch it was visible, rolled in a compact 
bundle. To Corinna’s query, Martha, 
shaking her head, could offer only the 
information that Simon had apparently 
risen and left before dawn. 

Corinna returned to the living room, 
startled and incredulous at a sudden 
self-revealment. For at the thought that 
he had gone, that she would not see him 
again, her very heart stood still. She 
said to herself furiously that she was 
not in love with this amiable, absent- 
minded rover, even as she knew that 
above all things she desired to speak 
to him once more. Nothing else mat- 
tered. If only she might see him, and 
learn that he did not hate her for what 
she had done, she could face her wasted 
hopes bravely. 

She was still sitting there in miserable 
inaction when through the thin curtains, 
where the sunlight came dancing, she 
perceived a figure cross the street di- 
rectly in front of the house and continue 
his way upon the other side. It was 
Simon. The realization that he had de- 
liberately gone out of his way to avoid 
proximity even to the house smote her 
like a blow. Corinna sat rigid for an 
obstinate, bitter moment. Then she 


jumped to her feet, threw open the front 
door, and called to him, incoherently 





and in a voice that was a little desperate, 
He swung around hesitatingly, and then 
slowly came toward the house. 

Corinna retreated, and hot and cold, 
awaited him with emotions that were at 
war. One moment she hated him for 
returning. The next she trembled with 
a baseless fear that he had changed his 
mind and gone on. She looked up to 
see him standing before her at last, very 
silent, clearly sad. 

“T’m sorry,” she said in a low voice. 
“T didn’t mean any of those things.” 

“That’s—that’s all right,” he an- 
swered stumblingly. “I didn’t know that 
the Murdock affair meant so much to 
you, This morning I—well, you'll hear 
later.” 

“Hear what?” 

“Oh, I—I fixed things.” 

“Fixed things? I don’t understand. 

Simon wriggled in embarrassment. 
“Oh, nothing much. I mean about 
Walsh. I got him to agree to build in 
Ware.” 

That triumph of her wishes which 
had seemed so poor a thing from the lips 
of Jim Blake came now to Corinna with 
the high thrill of success she had pic- 
tured. For the first time she realized 
the queer competence, the concealed 
ability, of the man before her. In the 
face of that revelation she felt suddenly 
humble. 

“Will you tell me how?” she asked. 
“T can’t express any thanks, I owe you 
too much for words.” 

Simon’s eyes fell upon hers and re- 
mained there. But he spoke with more 
animation. 

“Why, I thought out something. 
Nothing much. Just an idea. And of 
course, I let Walsh think it was his own. 
People always like that better, you 
know. I asked him if Ware suggested 
anything connected with shoes. He 
laughed and said it was too bad that 
Ware wasn’t spelled in another way. 
And then I worked him around to think- 
















ing up the slogan I’d thought up al- 
ready: Made at Ware and Made to 
Wear. He was quite excited. You 
can’t imagine. He wanted to telegraph 
right away. He was out of sorts when 
I first came in. He was reading a letter 
and he said something about getting out 
of this mess of small-town politics. And 
now he thinks Ware is the only possible 
place, and he'll take whatever site he 
can get. So I gave him a couple of 
other ideas, and he offered me a job in 
his advertising department, and I came 
away.” 

Corinna tried to speak quietly, but her 
tremulous voice betrayed her. 

“You’re the cleverest man I’ve ever 
met except my father.” 


I come as Love. 


Is as a beggar worn and thin; 
Will you not hold the door apart 
And tell me I may enter in? 
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LOVE AT THE DOOR 


[F Love came tapping at your door, 

Would you not bid him enter in, 
Knowing his feet were spent and sore, 
Seeing his raiment torn and thin? 


Would you not take him to your breast, 
And kiss his weary lips and eyes, 

And beg of him to have his rest 

In your warm arms, in tender wise? 


Or would you keep your door shut tight, 
Guarded with many bolts and bars, 

Bid him begone into the night 

Beneath the inexorable stars? 
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He turned red to the roots of his hae” 
attempted to smile, and then fumblingly” 
held out his hand. 

The rest was pure pantomime, She 
ignored those outstretched fingers, and 
Simon gazed at them with an air of sup 
prise as if he wondered to whom they 
belonged. Her eyes fell, and the still. 
ness was eloquent of many things. And 
then they came to each other, quite 
naturally, without thought, without 
hesitation. 

“My dear, my dear!” said Simon 
softly. His eyes were gleaming like 
the eyes of a dreamer, but his voice was 
the voice of a convert to the illusions 
of ambition and the stagnation of re 
spectability. 



























My starving heart 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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THE TEAPOT SHOP 
By Mary Brent Whiteside 


QUAT luster mandarins are in a row, 
With puffy cheeks of red-brown. glaze, 

And heavy-lidded eyes, whose sleepy gaze 
Lifts not nor quickens at the passing show. 
Destined beyond a doubt to grace 
The quaint, exotic, cozy place 
Of some of those who always are 
Fond seekers after the bizarre. 
And here, on frosty afternoons, 
What time a bubbling kettle croons 
Its song of cheer, 
Their ample robes and flowing sleeves, 
Though many a smile each one receives, 
Will strike a fashion note less queer, 
Than other styles exploited here. 


The shelf above holds fragile things from France, 
With famous pottery marks beneath, 

And scattered roses or a Dresden wreath, 
Held by pink infants cherubic, who dance 
On vague blue air; tints not too bold, 
And all the handles burnished gold. 
Next are some sober English things 

Of blended green-blue colorings, 

Yet generous of girth, and meant 

For something more than ornament— 

A corner that 

Invites repose, and paneled walls, 

Where softened amber lamplight falls, 
And near the fire, on a mat, 

A placid, dozing tabby cat. 


Octagonal pots of Austrian make 

With hectic splashes deeply dyed, 

Jostle a neutral Dutchman on one side, 
What time he flies for life and safety’s sake, 
In flapping coat and wooden shoes, 
Bearing a squawking stolen goose. 

Japan contributes to the list, 

Deep purple blues—not amethyst, 

But something near; plump shapes to hold 
That nation’s brew of palest gold. 

All this, that we 

In clinging gowns of tricolette, 

Or well-pressed trousers, may forget 

All cares, whatever they may be, 

Over a cozy cup of tea. 
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The Middle of the Tale 


By Valma Clark 


Author of 
“Ye Nut Brown Maid,” 
“The Grin,” etc. 


T Bave me the oddest, caught-up 
feeling to be standing there in An- 
drea Keppel’s room in this utterly 

remote Canadian camp, five years after 
her death. The pine tree, which had 
grown up against the one big window, 
was entirely still; it inked the sunlight 
from the room and shut away the view 
of the island—mongrel yellow rocks 
and blue waters of Georgian Bay be- 
yond. Inside, the room was as Andrea 
must have left it: moccasins by the bed 
ready to slide into, fishing tackle 
dumped in the corner, a small rifle, rest- 
ing On an improvised rack on the wall, 
with a wicked brown-mottled snakeskin 


trailing beneath. 

I stepped softly about, investigating. 
There were books on the table, three of 
them, a strange choice for a girl: 
Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass,” a collec- 
tion of Bret Harte’s stories, a volume 


entitled “Wilderness Homes.” The 
stack of blank writing paper was white, 
unmonogrammed, man-size, The un- 
derwear piled in a half-open drawer 
of the chiffonier was balsam scented 
and tailor made, like a man’s. It was 
not a feminine room, but then, Andrea 
had certainly not been feminine in the 
modern sense of being either inconsist- 
ent or diminutively dainty. 

It had happened in the summer of the 
year I met Derrick Keppel. That year 
he had done Harvard to my Wellesley, 
and his battle-gray roadster and a kindly 
aunt or two of my own, conveniently 
located in Boston, were the connecting 
links. I had known the bare fact, as 
had every one else back home, that 
Derrick’s sister, Andrea, had been 
drowned from a sailing canoe up North 


at the Keppels’ Georgian Bay camp, 
The details I had never heard. Even 
now that Derrick and I were married, 
I guessed that he could not bear to talk 
of his sister, and respected his reticence, 
And yet, I could not stay away from 
Andrea’s room, 

Always, beyond everything else, I’ve 
wanted to lead a normal, healthy life. 
Yet times when I’ve been ill, - nights 
when I’ve been overtired It’s 
partly nerves, of course, but any one 
who’s ever shuddered awake, as I have, 
under the fear of clutching hands, will 
understand. 

Vegetating up here—Derrick had 
opened the camp, after these many 
years, because it was quite the most 
out-of-the-way spot either of us could 
think of—playing out-of-doors with 
Derrick, who’s the most normal boy a 
girl could well ask for, I’d hoped to 
add a few layers to that thin-skinned 
sensitiveness of mine. And now, here 
I was with Andrea fast becoming a 
brand-new obsession! Although her 
name was never mentioned, I found @ 
dozen traces of Andrea Keppel about 
the camp in the course of one day. And 
at night Andrea Keppel was the center 
of a hodgepodge of troubled dreams. 

I remembered her, of course, from 
college days, when a careless nod from 
Andrea was enough to turn any one of 
us breathless; it was not because she 
was a senior, but because this leisurely, 
free-moving goddess seemed to wus 
freshmen, scuttling to bells, inexplicably 
in this place “master of her fate.” 
Sculptors say that a beautiful body and 
a beautiful face seldom go together. 
Perhaps Andrea’s face was not beauti- 
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its heavy pallor against closely bound 
black hair, with its wide, red mouth, I 
found Andrea’s face at least arresting. 
But that splendid, mobile, uncorseted 
body of hers was a thing one did not 
forget. She was built like a Greek 
statue, a little over life size. True, she 
had nothing of the gracious, broad- 
prowed dignity of a Venus de Milo. I 
see her yet, in her cap and gown on 
commencement day, looking merely im- 
patient as she scowled out at a packed 
chapel. 

Behind the stillness of her pallor 
there was passion and a vivid love of 
danger; Andrea Keppel’s college esca- 
pades, so wild that even her admirers 
thought her a little mad, testified to her 
fierce revolt against rules and her dar- 
ing. There was nothing petty or wishy- 
washy about Andrea. Her actions 
were clean-cut; she blew either hot or 
cold, with never a lukewarm compro- 
mise. She was splendid, ina way. And 
yet, with all her merry dare-deviltry, 
her audacious shrugging of shoulders 
in the face of New England authority, 
she was, even then, a tragic figure. No 
wonder Andrea Keppel had got hold 
of me. Standing there in her room— 
the room that was downright as a boy 
and pathetic as a little, intimate chapel 
—I admitted, with my nerves edged, 
that there was something about Andrea, 
something about this place, something 
about the old Indian cook 

At that moment Derrick, somewhere 
outside, whistled my name in the way 
he has, and I knew he was coming, 
two steps at a time. I got out of An- 
drea’s room as swiftly as possible, 
noiselessly closed the door behind me, 
and spied the departing back of Min- 
nie, the cook! I knew. instinctively 
that she had been listening beside An- 
drea’s door. 

“Minnie,” I called sharply, “what are 
you doing here ?” 

She might have been deaf, for any 
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effect my words had upon her. Yet I 
knew her hearing was keen; although 
she made a practice of never answering 
my questions, I’d watched her and had 
seen that she was alert to the merest 
ripple of a paddle. 

“You’ve no right to be here,” I flung 
out pettishly at that wide, vanishing 
back. Not a creak answered me. For 
all her sluggish weight of flesh, Minnie 
had the Indian faculty of covering space 
silently. I was annoyed. Somehow, I 
didn’t want Derrick to know I’d been 
prowling through Andrea’s room. 

As I stepped into my own room to 
powder my nose, I was annoyed with 
myself that an untidy Indian woman 
should be able to disturb me. Yet why 
should she be spying on me? I went 
back over past clews; there was noth- 
ing definite, just little things. That 
very morning, when Derrick had picked 
me up in his arms after our swim and 
had raced with me to the kitchen for 
the doughnuts we could smell frying, 
the look of sullen hatred I had glimpsed 
on Minnie’s face, beyond Derrick’s 
shoulder, had terrified me. Hatred like 
that was not to be accounted for wholly 
by the fact that we were both dripping 
vater over a kitchen which was not too 
clean. 

“Derrick,” I said afterward, “I don’t 
like that Minnie person. I don’t think 
she likes us.” 

Derrick laughed at me. “She’s been 
with us for years,” he reassured me. 
“Minnie’s fond of me. It’s just her 
Indian way.” 

“She’s uncanny,” I objected. She 
stays sloppy Indian squaw until she 
opens her mouth, and then she turns 
English. She speaks the language too 
well. And her voice is oiled.” 

“You don’t half appreciate Minnie,” 
replied Derrick lightly. “A voice like 
Minnie’s is a find, in an Indian woman. 
Most of ’em talk like pigs. Minnie’s 


voice may be a bit guttural, but it’s not 
You'll have to admit it slides. 


harsh. 
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Her real name is Minoway; means 
‘Magic Voice’ or something like that.” 

“Huh! She might be twenty-five or 
forty-five,” I switched cattishly. “How 
old is she, Derrick?” 

“Darned if I know, Melly,” he an- 
swered. “She’s not so old, though.” 
Derrick turned thoughtful with that, 
and our discussion of Minnie petered 
out. 

Derrick’s defense of the woman was 
all very well, but 1 remembered another 
small episode that had to do with Huya, 
Minnie’s son. Huya was as attractive 
to look at as his mother was unattrac- 
tive. A slim, young Indian lad of fif- 
teen or thereabouts, he invariably wore 
a khaki shirt, open to the waist, and 
soft, drab-colored corduroy trousers, 
and you knew he wore nothing else. 
Huya went off into the bush alone for 
days at a time. He was a beautiful, si- 
lent, wild thing—shy, minklike. I'd 
wondered what sort of person Huya’s 
father had been, for there was no fa- 
ther in evidence; I’d concluded that 
the subject of Huya’s father was not 
to be inquired into too closely. 

On a starlit evening when I sat with 
Derrick and strummed old Southern 
songs on my banjo to him, I saw Huya 
creeping close in the shadow of the 
porch. I gave no sign that I knew, only 
kept on strumming and singing snatches. 
After he had listened a long time, 
Huya vanished. 

I’d struck up an old college favorite, 
when the boy suddetily vaulted the 
porch rail and stood there offering me 
something. He'd showed a tendency 
before to do things for me in his shy 
way. Derrick scratched a match as I 
held out my hand. It was a woven 
basket full of huckleberries—such 
huckleberries !—great purple beads. 

“But, Huya, where did you find 
them?” I exclaimed. The boy stood 
over us and laughed delightedly. 

It was while Huya sat poised on the 
porch rail ready for flight and while 


I was staining my lips in the dark y 


the purple berries, that Derrick spoke 


abruptly from behind his cigarette. “It’s 
a darned shame!” he said to me; “the 
boy ought to be educated, Melly.” 

Somehow, I couldn’t agree with Der. 
rick. For all his niceness, Derrick can- 
not be made to feel that there are silver 
days and gold days, violet days and safs 
fron days; he’s laughed at me when 
I’ve accused great, heavy, pallid mag. 
nolia blossoms of dripping sensuotis- 
ness. Hard to make Derrick under 
stand, but I felt it a shame to tame 4 
creature like Huya. “I don’t know,’ I 
murmured; “they’d probably make him 
over into a—a social favorite.” 

Huya as a social favorite distinctly 
called for a laugh. ‘ But Derrick had 
turned to the boy. “Listen, Huya,” he 
was saying, “how’d you like to go back 
to the city with us and get education? 
‘Prep’ school and then college—football 
and g 

At that moment a tense, throaty voice 
cut into Derrick’s mounting enthusiasm, 
and we turned to find that Minnie was 
one of us. “You go, Huya!” she or 
dered. 

Huya slid to the ground and was 
gone. 

She turned on Derrick. “Huya will 
not go to the city, Huya will not go 
to school. Huya will stay here. Min- 
nie hates 

“’S all right, Minnie,” soothed Der 
rick quickly... “Huya stays. I’m a 
blooming bonehead. ’S all right.” 

“Superstitious things, Indians,” Det- 
rick told me afterw ard. “But I sup- 
pose she would feel that way.” And 
not another thing could I get out of 
him. 

These incidents passed through my 
mind—as memory flashes will—in the 
space of three dabs of the powder puff. 
Whereupon I gave Minnie and Minnie’s 
spying up, and turned with felief to 
Derrick. Derrick stormed in, all boy- 
ish enthusiasm about something, and 
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seized me. I gathered that he had an 
idea. 

“Stop pummeling, Derry!” I begged 
when I could. “I can’t understand a 
thing. Let’s go down to the living room 
and talk like human beings.” 

Some one, it seemed, had told Der- 
rick of a small river with rapids; had 
suggested that doing the rapids in a 
canoe was a feat not too dangerous, 
and had added the lure of an inaccesi- 
ble small lake beyond where the trout 
fairly crowded each other out. 

“You’re such a darned good scout, 
Melly,” he wound up. “That’s the best 
of you. It’s just sport—safe enough. 
We can make it a camping trip. Five 
days. What?” 

“Yes, I’ve always been a good sport,” 
I murmured. I knew my Derrick, and 
I knew | was in for it. 

Derrick is, first of all, a sportsman. 
Now, there are two types of sports- 
men. There’s the native-born sports- 
man who just naturally goes off to the 
woods alone; and there’s the civilized 
sportsman who takes his sports social- 
ized, who cultivates skill in golf as 
carefully as he acquires a taste for 
oysters in the half shell. The latter is 
aplayer of games. He must have com- 
petition and he must have an audience. 
His kill must have the appreciation of 
the world; if he goes off to hunt wood- 
chucks, he will bring back the tails as 
proof to you. Your civilized sports- 
man is a “good sport,” which means 
that he is a game loser and a modest 
winner, always before a crowd. With 
all wifely respect to Derrick, I must ad- 
mit that he is this second type of sports- 
man, and that I, Melly, have taken over 
for the rest of my natural life the réle 
of Derrick’s audience. Now, the chief 
requirement of an audience, even an 
audience of one, is that it be on hand 
for the star’s performance. 

Moreover, Derrick judges a girl, first 
and last, by one standard: is she a good 
sport? Can she thread a worm onto a 
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hook without screaming? Can she keep 


up with him on the trail without both- = 


ering ; follow him noiselessly, like a good 
little dog, and stop when the birds get 
up? No woman, of course, is really a 
good sport, but most women are good 
bluffers where the men they love are 
concerned; and your Derricks are not 
subtle—they will never detect the bluff 
so long as you make the effort. To ex- 
plain, Derrick had once, at a house 
party, seen me dive before I’d learned 
to swim. True, he’d had to rescue me, 
but he’d liked my sporting spirit and 
my incompetence. He never knew that 
the dive was accidental, that I was 
merely posing when some one pushed 
me off. After that I needed Derrick’s 
instruction in diving. Many’s the pray- 
erful dive I’ve taken since, always in 
deathly fear of strangling. Derrick’s 
a dear boy, you understand; he’s not 
unduly conceited—just a normal male. 
He sees subtleties when they’re pointed 
out to him; he’s conventional without 
knowing that he is; chiefly, he’s been 
brought up to play ball and to do good 
teamwork. And if Derrick could play 
ball, couldn’t Derrick’s wife? Far be 
it from me to shatter his illusions about 
myself! I tied a mental rock to the 
fear I was feeling and sank rock and 
fear together into the seething whirl- 
pool I visioned. We fell to planning. 

That evening at the table, while Min- 
nie was shuffling out very good food 
to us, Derrick talked of the trip, and, 
surprisingly, Minnie registered interest. 

“You go up the river of Nodin?”’ she 
asked incredulously. 

“Yes,” Derrick replied. 


“She goes up, too?” with a shrug for - 


me. 

“Yes. You know it, Minnie?” he 
questioned, 

Deliberately she set the plate of bis- 
cuits down before she answered. Her 
face turned sullen again. 

“No,” she denied at length. I’d a 
feeling she lied. 
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Derrick buttered a hot biscuit lav- 
ishly. “You fix us good eats, eh, Min- 
nie?” he appealed. 

Minnie folded her arms over her 
stomach. “Minnie makes blueberry 
muffins,” she suggested. 

Derrick’s been known to finish twelve 
blueberry muffins at a sitting. “Good 
girl!’ he agreed gayly. “A bit bulky, 
but we'll take you up!” 

“Minnie approves. She’s growing al- 
most garrulous,” he laughed, after the 
woman had waddled out. 

And she certainly had warmed a few 
degrees, for afterward, when I went 
out into the kitchen to give instructions 
about provisions—Derrick wanted to 
start on the next day—she broke her 
usual stolid silence to ask irrelevantly : 

“Has he showed you the birch 
canoe?” 

“No.” I was mystified. 

“You want to see the birch canoe?” 

I agreed, 

Minnie led me out and down the 
kitchen path to a small shed close to 
the water. She opened the door wide 
to let in the last of the daylight, and 
there, turned crosswise to fit into the 
small space, was a slim, beautiful 
canoe made of the bark of the silver- 
birch tree. I knew instantly that I had 
never in my life seen a canoe to equal 
this delicate, masterly thing; wooden 
canoes, all other canoes, were to this 
one as a lumbering dray horse is to a 
thoroughbred. It appealed to me as a 
rare old violin would. The person who 
built this bark canoe knew all about 
the silver music of streams and the shy- 
ness of slender wild things, and built it 
to harmonize. I could see it riding still 
waters at dusk. 

Minnie stroked the curved side with 
a knotted hand. “Beautiful!” she mur- 
mured, “See, no flaw.” She might 
have been a saleswoman displaying her 
wares. 

“But why hasn’t Derrick showed 
me?” I demanded. 


Minnie shrugged. ' 

“I like this canoe. It must be eagy 
to paddle,” I reflected. ~ 

“Like a skimming swallow,” nodded 
Minnie. She brought out long, narrow. 
bladed India paddles to show me, 

“Why shouldn’t we paddle this on the 
trip?” I asked. 

“Huh!” she grunted. 

“I'll ask Derrick,” I decided. “And, 
Minnie, tell Huya to put it out on the 
water for me to try.” 

“Huya’s gone,” she answered. “It 
weighs like a sea gull’s feather. Minnie 
will carry it.” 

Derrick seemed not to share my en- 
thusiasm for the birch canoe. “But 
where did you get it, Derry? You can't 
buy them like that! And why haven't 
you told me before?” 

“TI—I don’t know,” 
lamely. 

“Let’s take it to-morrow,” I begged 
eagerly. 

“No, better not,” he vetoed quickly. 

“But why, Derry; what’s the matter 
with it?” 

“Nothing,” he admitted. “It’s only 
that ‘ 

“It’s only what?” I prompted impa- 
tiently. 

“Nothing.” 

I don’t know what possessed me to 
go on with it. “You're always a good 
sport, Derrick. You're not afraid?” I 
taunted. 

He flushed hotly. “Rather a nasty 
one, that. Your inning, Melly. The 
birch canoe it is!” 

“Please, Derry boy, I didn’t mean it,” 
I whispered in his ear. “I’m sorry.” 

But it was in the birch canoe, sciet 
tifically loaded and balanced, that we 
set forth the following morning. Min 
nie actually watched us off, although 
her face, as usual, expressed nothing. 
My own enthusiasm had lapsed. I was 
feeling ragged out from one of my bad 
nights, with absurdly jumbled dreams 
of Andrea and Minnie and all the ot 
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ers. But Derrick included even the 
birch canoe in his high spirits of the 
morning. “Jove, she sure does push 
easy!” he exulted as we left the island 
behind us. 

As I look back at it, I acknowledge 
that, knowing even as little as I did at 
that time, I still should have allowed 
for Derrick’s overconfidence where it 
is not so much a matter of sheer 
strength as of expert wrist movement 
and technique. For after all, though 
Derrick was a real factor on the varsity 
football team, he’s spent a very small 
part of his life in camp and must be a 
comparative amateur in the handling 
of a canoe. 

We camped that night on the main- 
land at the mouth of the river some 
three miles from the first rapids. Der- 
rick hauled up the canoe, put up his 
pup tent, made balsam beds for us, and 
fixed things, as far as possible, for an 
early morning start, before he finally 
built a fire from the wood I’d collected. 

With dusk softening the blaze of a 
blood-orange Georgian Bay sunset be- 
hind jagged Western pines, and with 
the business of supper over, we heaped 
more logs onto the fire and relaxed to 
the long evening before us. It was a 
lonely place; our own camp some fif- 
teen miles southward was the nearest 
link with the world of men. Given two 
people—preferably a man and a girl not 
long married—there’s no place like a 
cheerfully crackling camp fire at the 
edge of big woods for confidences. «I 
was not surprised when Derrick began 
to talk of Andrea. 

“See that big oak?” he asked 
abruptly, pointing out a great, twisted 
skeleton of a tree which stood alone on 
an island opposite, against the dulled 
orange sky. 

I nodded. I’d marked it before as 
the only oak I’d seen in this land of 
pines and birches. 

“Her body was washed ashore there.” 
“Oh,” I said softly. 
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“And Carlo’s body, the Indian chap, . 






her guide, you know,” he added, after 
atime. “It gets you, sooner or later— 
canoe sailing,’ Derrick: continued 
harshly. ‘You'll venture a little farther 
each time. There’s something about the 
dash of waves and the sweep of high 
winds in the big bay beyond that lures 
you out of your tame little bay. An- 
drea had that gambler’s streak in her. 
She loved the excitement. But I never 
will understand why Carlo took her out 
that day. It was wild, with that yellow 
light in the sky that means hell. With 


his instinct for storms, Carlo must have _ 


known. It was Andrea who insisted, I 
suppose,” Derrick finished wearily, as 
though he had gone over the ground 
countless times before. 

For a long time there was no sound 
but the wash of slow waves from the 
Open bay somewhere beyond the big 
oak tree and night creakings from the 
brush behind us. Finally, out of my 
smug happiness, I remember saying: 

“And there was no one Andrea cared 
for, was there?_ She missed. all this. 
As though life says to maiden ladies: 
‘So much you may have, beginnings and 
endings. The great middle, the heart of 
life, you cannot have without your Der- 
rick.” Andrea had only the beginning 
and the ending.” 

Derrick’s face was thoughtful in the 
flare of the match as he lit his old brier. 
“Sometimes,” he told me slowly, “some- 
times I’ve thought Carlo was in love 
with Andrea in his doglike Indian way. 
Andrea, of course, never knew it. An 
odd sort of chap, he was, a Dartmouth 
man who’d come back to the woods and 
reverted to type, taken a squaw, and 
all that. Summers up here, from the 
time she was a little girl, he’d looked 
out for Andrea. We trusted him com- 
pletely ; counted on him to keep her out 
of danger. He was a fascinating cuss, 
too, with all that still-savage stuff in 
him coated over with white-man chiv- 
alry. He’d always have been safe 
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enough. He’d been out in the world 
long enough to know how inaccessible 
Andrea was to him.” 

“But I remember once, when a cramp 
had caught Andrea in the water and 
he’d got her out, the look on Carlo’s 
face as he crouched over her. Then 
there was another time when I’d one of 
the college chaps up visiting me.” Der- 
rick thrust the end of a dry branch into 
the fire and watched the flame creep to- 
ward him. “Andrea turned Carlo down 
to go paddling with Jerry. Carlo 
watched them get into the canoe; then 
he turned and deliberately snapped the 
paddle he held in two and _ stalked 
away.” 

“And you think Andrea 
know ?” I murmured. 

“You see, Carlo had brought Andrea 
up,” Derrick explained, “taught her all 
the woodcraft she knew. Andrea made 
allowance for a natural jealousy. She 
understood him and she trusted him ut- 
terly. Why, that time her gun went off 
and shot her through the shoulder, 
Carlo was the only one she’d let near 
her. He dressed it; he was terrifically 
gentle. It was amazing the way An- 
drea got .on with Carlo and Carlo’s 
wife—until that last summer,” Derrick 
added reflectively. “That last summer 

I used to catch them quarreling some- 
times. At least, Andrea would quarrel 
at him in the fierce, passionate way she 
had. Carlo just took it with a kind of 
sardonic sullenness.” 

“Oh, they quarreled!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes. But then, Andrea was either 
edgy or silent that summer,” admitted 
Derrick. “I’ve thought since she must 
have been half ill. Nerves, probably.” 

Derrick finished the picture he had 
sketched for me with two swift strokes. 
“They were in the birch canoe,” he 
added somberly. “We found that far- 
ther up the shore.” 

“Oh!” I murmured. “So it was 
Carlo who made the birch canoe for 
Andrea!” 


didn’t 


“We found them locked together.” 7 
Derrick’s voice caught ever so slightly, 
“Carlo must have done his darnedest 
to save her.” 

Suddenly I rose. “Derry,” I said, “I 
wonder whether you're not a stupid old 
dear.” 

Derry was puzzled. 

Derrick’s feeling for his sister, I 
thought, as I looked down at him, was 
one of the fine things about him; not 
for the world would I have laid hands 
on that feeling. And Derrick would 
not understand. But as I took a deep 
breath and looked up at the stars, I was 
feeling absurdly light-hearted about 
Andrea; with all my pity for her gone, 
I felt, with relief, that Andrea would 
stop haunting me. 

Yet Andrea did not stop haunting me, 
Never shall I forget that night. Seeth- 
ing waters with Andrea’s pallid face 
leaning out from some quiet, dim shore 
beyond my reach; wide-eyed with hor- 
ror, she was trying to tell me some- 
thing across the roar of the rapids. Al- 
ways at the crucial moment I awoke, 
to lie there feverishly hot, listening to 
those stealthy creakings in the pushes 
about us. The climax came with the 
recurrence of the old nightmare— 
clutching hands, white like foam, 
stretched agonizingly from mad, whirl- 
ing waters. I screamed. “They were 
my own hands!” I was sobbing inco- 
herently. “Take me home, Derrick! 
I’m afraid.” 

“’S all right, Melly. Too much 
toasted cheese,” he diagnosed it prac- 
tically. 

But even morning and pungent hot 
coffee and Derrick’s teasing could not 
take away the horror of the night. 
“Derrick,” I said somberly, “I’ve a feel- 
ing Let’s—go back.” 

Derrick, rolling up our blankets army 
fashion, laughed at me good-naturedly. 

It was because I trailed him with 
growing uneasiness as he caught up @ 











load and made for the canoe that I saw 
the thing at the moment Derrick did. 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated, bending 
over the boat. There was an interval 
during which we both stared at the great 
curved slit in the bottom of our canoe. 

When Derrick looked up his lips 
were white with anger. “It’s a damned 
dirty trick,” he gritted out. “Some 
one——”’ 

“But who?” I asked weakly. 

And then I made a discovery: “Der- 
rick,” I exclaimed, “it’s a crescent 
moon! Don’t you see? It looks like a 
symbol.” We examined it closely. 
Clearly this crescent gap was no child’s 
play. The bark was as clean-cut as 
though a razor blade had been used; 
there was perfect regularity that spelled 
sureness of touch. 

“There'll be tracks,” announced Der- 
rick grimly, pushing his hair from his 
forehead. And it was at that moment 
that we made another discovery. Der- 
rick had run the canoe up, clear of the 
water, onto one of those mud stretches 
found rarely on that rock-bound shore. 
The soil was moist from the rivulets of 
a small spring, so that our own foot- 
prints, Derrick’s large, rubber-soled 
ones and my smaller ones, were abso- 
lutely distinct. There was no third 
footprint! We stared at each other. 
“My God!” whispered Derrick. 


We limped back into camp that eve- 
ning. The gash being in the bow of 
the canoe, we’d found we could keep it 
clear of the water by huddling together 
in the stern. It was a cramped, silent 
trip. Derrick, who had no scientific 
explanation to offer, and who had no 
code for unseen foes, had turned stub- 
bornly taciturn as a balked small boy. 

Huya and Minnie met us on the dock. 
Minnie stood gaping at the crescent 
slit. Then Huya turned on his mother: 

“You let them take that canoe?” 

Minnie snarled at him. “How should 
I know? The forest gives birch trees 
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and spruce gum to mend canoes. Stu- 
pid white man,” she shrugged. Her 
fierceness relaxed to sullen blankness. 
She turned and, on flat feet, waddled 
back to the house. 

Huya stared after her, then turned to 
Derrick and spoke gently: “Birch 
canoe is too light for the rapids.” 

“You mean we'd have—spilled?”’ 
asked Derrick. 

The boy nodded. 

“Derrick,” I said, when we were 
alone, “that woman wanted us to take 
the birch canoe. Why?” 

“Minnie couldn’t have known the 
danger,” answered Derrick soberly. 
“She’s loyal, absolutely, for all her 
queerness. Didn't I tell you? Minnie 
is Carlo’s squaw.” 

“Oh! So that’s it!” 

“Funny business!” Derrick dismissed 
it. “But never you mind, Melly; we'll 
do those rapids yet. Only we'll stick to 
the good old basswood canoe, eh?” 


It was that night, after Derrick was 
asleep, that I crept into Andrea’s room. 
In an mconspicuous drawer of the table 
I found the little birch basket with a 
crescent moon pricked out of porcupine 
quills upon its cover. I smoothed out 
one of the tightly folded papers which 
the basket held and recognized Andrea’s 
large scrawl. 


I cannot stay alone any fonger. Things 
terrify me. The screech of a loon flying 
North—the moonlight shining in—even the 
wind in the pine tree by my window 
When I am with you I am afraid of nothing 
—nothing. Carlo—Carlo, my dear—— 





There I stopped. After a time, I 
touched the folded papers to the candle 
flame and watched them burn out on a 
little brass tray. Derrick would never 
have understood Andrea’s passion for 
a red man. But it was all right. The 
final chapter of their drowning was not 
a tragedy, after all, but their choice, 
Andrea’s and Carlo’s. More than the 
beginning and the ending, Andrea had 
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had the middle of the tale. Minnie’s 
hatred for Andrea’s brother, even for 
Andrea’s brother’s wife, it was all quite 
clear to me, everything but the crescent 
gap in the canoe. 

“Derrick,” I asked at breakfast— 
Derrick, with renewed energy, was 
planning a second start for the rapids 
—*“do you believe in premonitions ?” 

Derrick laughed. 

“Derrick,” I tried again, “suppose I 
told you I was afraid to do the rapids?” 

“You afraid? Not really?’ He 
scoffed openly. 

“Well”—my eyes dropped before his 
—‘“Derrick, old dear,’ I whispered, 
“T’m sorry. But that funny old pain in 
my side has come back. I think you'll 
have to get me back to Doctor Had- 
dock.” 

Derrick was a dear. 

“Why didn’t you tell me? 
darling % 

I murmured something about not be- 
ing a “kill-joy.” 





Melly, 
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“You're game to the end,” he whis 
pered against my hair. “But you're” 
going to keep fit, Melly.” 

Doctor Haddock, at home, was my 
very good friend. I had won. I swal- 
lowed my disappointment about the 
trout fishing beyond the rapids, and | 
kept my own cotinsel when Derry prom- 
ised we’d come back another summer. 

I had a feeling that Minnie watched 
our departure from her klondike. 

“He’s amazingly like Carlo!” Derrick 
told me once, as Huya, poised at the 
steering wheel and looking oddly out of 
place as guider of this high-powered 
motor boat, turned and flashed us a shy 
smile. Derrick frankly had his arm 
about me. And, racing for the train and 
civilization, I was conscious of my own 
normal happiness and of Andrea's 
stranger happiness. “But you’re merely 
life-size, you silly,” I told myself. “An- 
drea was a good bit more than life-size. 
Hard for folks like Andrea to find e- 
bowroom in a conventional old world!” 



















































FROM A CITY WINDOW 


THERE is such loneliness as deserts keep, 
With purple-misted silence and thé flare 

Of dizzy colors in the heated air, 

And loneliness of oceans, where the sweep 

Of sudden wings or glint of sails goes deep 

Into the consciousness because they dare 

That vastness, too, and are companions there, 

And that great loneliness of plains asleep. 


But, oh; what loneliness there must be here 
For one, near living Beauty on the street, 
Who hears the rustle of her silken clothes; 

Here knowing no one, by no one held dear—~ 

As wistful as a beggar child might greet 
Through iron pickets summer’s loveliest rose! 
GLENN WARD DRESBACH. 
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USTEN PARK was a little over 
A thirty and many people said he 
was a snob. He was the son 
of George Weston Park, the middle 
name showing the union of the Weston 
and Park families; his mother had been 
Margaret Austen, and thus Austen 
Park had been born into one of the 
most exclusive and, in a social way, 
most prominent families of Alden. 
Austen considered that fact to be much 
more important than it was, which lent 
color to the belief that he was a snob. 

He was graduated from Harvard 
covered with social and athletic hon- 
ors. His father had died before his col- 
lege days, his mother shortly after his 
graduation, leaving him an extremely 
large sum of money, which brought 
about his partnership in the brokerage 
firm of Dodge, Carson & Park. 

Austen looked upon himself very 
seriously as a business man, and, be- 
cause of his family connections, other 
bankers and brokers were forced to con- 
sider him and his partners seriously. 
ut Austen’s responsibilities required 
concentration only at short intervals, 
rather than long hours of work, and as 
a result he had ample time for travel 
and sports. 

He was rather above average height 
and a splendid specimen of physical 
man. He was undoubtedly handsome 
which not-always-desirable attribute 
may or may not have been enhanced by 
his small, but carefully trained, black 
mustache, 

He hunted and fished in foreign and 
domestic parts, he played a great deal 
of auction for high stakes, and was ad- 
mitted highly proficient at the game; 
he rode well, he was an authority on 
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horses and a widely noticed figure at 
horse shows, but beyond any question 
his game was golf. 

Even Hugh Ladd in his palmiest days 
had not been a better player than Aus- 
ten, Park. Austen had all the attributes 
of a champion; not even those who dis- 
liked him most had ever accused him of 
having an atom of yellow in him; his 
form was close to perfection, his skill 
remarkable; on the links he was calm, 
resourceful, and courageous, and he 
had that most necessary qualification 
for a great player, an intense desire to 
win. 

His skill and his successes brought 
him laudatory publicity, which was 
sweet indeed to him. His friends knew, 
and~“he knew himself, his ability as a 
golfer was dearer to him than anything 
else in the world, except, perhaps, such 
things as his health, his social position, 
and his reputation for honorable deal- 
ing, which he took for granted and 
therefore left out of consideration. 

Austen was undoubtedly a_ snob. 
Certainly he was conceited beyond 
words, and he was as selfish as a man 
can well be. He was thoroughly dis- 
liked by the rank and file of golfers 
at the Lanning Club, and it bothered 
him not at all. So much of their dis- 
like as he noticed, he put down to jeal- 
ousy. 

In a word, Austen Park was spoiled, 
and it would perhaps have been sur- 
prising if it were not so, considering 
his birth, his upbringing, his wealth, 
and his unquestionable ability and skill 
in many lines. 


At noon on a Saturday in the early 
spring it happened that the Green Com- 
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mittee of the Lanning Golf Club, which 
is in Stockton, near the city of Alden, 
gathered at the same table for lunch- 
eon. Sargent Winthrop, the chairman, 
said suddenly : 

“Say, look here. Austen Park said 
to me this morning he wanted to have 
a talk with the committee.” 

“What’s he want to talk about?” 
Paul Waters asked. 

“I don’t know what it is, except he 
said it was important. I s’pose he’s got 
some kick, like everybody else.” 

“Tell him to write it,” Paul sug- 
gested. 

“TI asked him why he didn’t write it, 
and he said it wasn’t the sort of thing 
he could write.” Winthrop was plainly 
annoyed. Complaints and suggestions, 
usually with little, if amy, merit, were 
too numerous to be anything except 
annoyances. 

“Why not let him say what he’s got 
to say now and have it over with?” 
Hugh Ladd suggested. 

Winthrop went across the room to 
Austen and returned with him. Con- 
ventional greetings were exchanged. 

“T want to talk with you about some- 
thing which happened here Thursday 
afternoon,” Austen said. “It’s rather 
a long story.” 

“All right, let’s have it,” Hugh Ladd 
said. 

His story was long. Austen and 
three other men, two of them guests, 
had played at the club on Thursday aft- 
ernoon, and four men—Lewis, Range, 
Johnson, and Riggs—had behaved in 
an outrageous manner on the course, 
which outrage consisted largely in 
showing no consideration whatever for 
Austen and his friends, who were be- 
hind them—they had broken the rules 
of golf, the etiquette of the game, and 
the Green Committee’s own regulations. 
They had, in fact, acted like a lot of 
ignorant, selfish boors. Furthermore, 
such was their well-known habit. 
Austen did not use words as strong as 


these, but he conveyed the idea em 


phatically. 


“Now, I want to put it up to you 


gentlemen fairly and ask you a ques- 
tion,” Austen went on. “There are 
certain definite rules, they are posted 
all over the place, and, as I see it, those 
rules are made to be obeyed, and it is 
the committee’s duty to enforce them.” 

“Why didn’t you go through?” Paul 
Waters asked, as though it would have 
been a simple thing to do. 

“How in Heaven’s name could we 
go through?” Austen exclaimed. “You 
can’t force your way through, you can’t 
take pot shots at human beings. The 
game hasn’t degenerated into a riot, 
even here.” 

“Now you know what those fellows 
are,” Winthrop said. “What are you 
going to do about it?” 

“That’s exactly what I want to 
know,” Austen said. “What are you 
going to do about it? I have no doubt 
they are all estimable gentlemen; they 
are probably very good to their fami- 
lies; but that is not the point. It’s bad 
enough for certain members to treat the 
other members that way, but it seems 
to me a guest at a club is entitled to 
the same courtesy as in your home. If 
you take a man to your house, it is 
reasonable to presume your wife won't 
throw a lamp at him; possibly, if she 
throws it at you, you may overlook it, 
though I doubt it.” 

Sargent Winthrop lost a mite of his 
everlasting good humor. “It’s easy 
enough to talk that way,” he said. “We 
know all about it, just as you do; we've 
all been up against it, and we just have 
to put up with it and grin. They’re all 
fine, old fellows, only they just don't 
understand; they get excited or forget 
themselves and behave that way.” 

“We've done all we can without start- 
ing a fight,” Hugh Ladd said. “Would 
you suggest they be suspended or asked 
to resign from the club?” 

“I suggest nothing,” Austen said. “I 
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don’t see that it is my province to tell 
the committee how to enforce its own 
rules. I said I had a question to ask 
you. It’s this: There was something 
over two thousand dollars up on the 
game. My guests and, accordingly, the 
guests of the club, lost the match be- 
cause of the absolutely unpardonable 
behavior of members of the club. I 
can’t take the money. I might 5! 





“Tt was as fair for one as the 
other,” Waters said. 
Austen ignored the remark. “I 


might as well ask a man to my house 
to play auction and use marked cards. 
I don’t know what to do about the 
money. I don’t see that I can take it, 
The whole thing is most embarrassing. 
Isn’t it reasonable to ask that the com- 
mittee either enforce the rules or say 
frankly that they are dead letters?” 
“That’s putting it pretty strong, 
Park,” Hugh Ladd said. “This is, first 
of all, a family club, it’s a community 
institution, a sort of village playground. 
We've all discouraged gambling except 
for such small stakes that winning or 
losing makes no difference to anybody. 
Personally, if any one wishes to play 
for real money, I wish he’d doit some- 
where else, and I think that’s the gen- 
eral sentiment of the club. As a gen- 
eral proposition, we get along pretty 
well; there are sore spots, there’s no 
use denying that—Lewis and Riggs and 
their crowd is one of them—but, as 
Winthrop says, they are fine old fel- 
lows, except for that one unfortunate 
idiosyncrasy. It’s wrong, there’s no 
doubt about it; but golf’s a game, a 
recreation, and we try not to take it 
too seriously, though there’s a strong 
tendency the other way. The commit- 
tee unquestionably has the right and 
power to enforce the rules, but it’s a 
grave question whether it would not do 
much more real harm to enforce them 
sometimes than not to do so. If you 


insist on pressing the matter, I presume 
we shall have to take some action.” 
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Austen smiled. “I have stated the 
case,” he said. “I don’t see that I can 
do any more. I’m very much obliged 
to you all for listening to me.” 

When Austen was gone Winthrop 
cussed. “Ele’s perfectly right, but what 
can you do about it? That’s the hell of 
it.” 

The committee didn’t know what to 
do about it, and dispersed to play golf 
and perhaps to think it over individu- 
ally. 


Austen Park, at six o’clock that aft- 
ernoon, left the club and drove west- 
ward, alone. Just outside of Stockton 
there is a mile of smooth road which 
runs mostly through woods. It has no 
crossings, and Austen drove his big 
roadster along it very fast that evening. 
But a little dirt lane comes into it which 
no one ever thinks of; Austen did not 
even know it was there, and he was 
watching the road ahead when, sud- 
denly, out of the lane and directly be- 
fore him there shot a little car. There 
was no time to plan, no man’s mind 
could act quickly enough to analyze the 
situation. Austen’s action was in- 
stinctive and did not lack courage. He 
turned to the left, straight for a low 
bank and a mass of trees and bushes. 
There was a crash of glass, a tearing 
of metal, and, beneath it all, a dull 
thud. Austen’s car plowed into the 
bank and stopped. The other car was 
overturned in the gutter on the right. 
A woman lay on the edge of the road. 

She was unconscious. There was a 
big bruise above her temple and her 
sailor hat was crushed against her head. 
Austen looked about him, not knowing 
what to do; then he looked up and 
down the road for a car coming, and 
saw none. He ran to his own car and 
started the engine. He went into re- 
verse, the car responded and backed 
into the road. The front mud guard on 
the left was smashed down against the 
tire; he tried to pull it upward and 
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away from the wheel, but an excru- 
ciating pain shot through his right arm. 
He looked at it and saw a deep cut in 
his wrist bleeding profusely. He got 
on his knees and put his shoulder 
against the mud guard and forced it up- 
ward, clear of the tire. He turned the 
car, working the gear shift and steer- 
ing with his left hand. He got his arm 
under and around the girl and, by ex- 
erting all his strength, threw her over 
his shoulder and so carried her to his 
car. Then, with his right arm support- 
ing her and the blood from his wrist 
flowing over her dress, he drove to the 
Hopedale Hospital. 

On the way the girl murmured some- 
thing he did not understand. She tried 
to move, uttered an exclamation, and 
sank back against him. 

Austen staggered into the hospital, 
spoke to a nurse, pointed to the door, 
and collapsed. A half hour later he 
was very weak, but otherwise himself 
again, with nothing more than a bad cut 
on his arm and bloody clothes to show 
for his accident. The girl had not got- 
ten off so lightly. They told him she 
was in the operating room, her leg was 
broken surely, and there was the pos- 
sibility of a fractured skull and inter- 
nal injuries. They asked him who she 
was, and Austen said he hadn’t the 
faintest idea. All he knew about her 
was that she drove a car without look- 
ing where she was going. 


The young woman’s identity was es- 
tablished quickly. She turned out to be 
Helen, the daughter of George Riggs, 
he of the four-ball match which had 
sent Austen to the Green Committee. 
Austen rather expected trouble with 
Mr. Riggs. He had, when the acci- 
dent occurred, been going at consid- 
erably more than the twenty-five miles 
an hour the law allowed, and it was 
quite unlikely such a man as Riggs 
would be willing to admit the accident 
in any degree was his daughter’s fault. 


Austen saw Mr. Riggs the next morm © 
ing and was very much surprised when 
Mr. Riggs refused to discuss that phasé 
of the matter. His concern was en- 
tirely for his daughter’s condition. 

“Apparently a broken leg is the worst 
of it, let’s be thankful for that,” he 
said. “How are you?” 

Austen said, truthfully, he was right 
as could be, his arm would heal quickly, 
and there was nothing else wrong. 

At the end of a week, Austen’s arm 
was not of much use to him; Helen 
Riggs’ broken leg was her only injury, 
Austen sent flowers to her as a matter 
of routine; he made proper inquiries 
as to her progress, and indicated his de- 
sire to Mr. Riggs to make good the 
damage to her car. Mr. Riggs would 
not hear of it. His daughter was 
largely, if not entirely, to blame for the 
accident. 

At the end of two weeks Austen’s 
arm seemed entirely well, certainly it 
was all right for ordinary purposes, 
but when he tried it out by hitting a 
few golf balls, he found he wasn’t quite 
up to that. 

During the next week he was told 
he might see Miss Riggs. He had asked 
for the privilege, as he thought it would 
be the decent thing to express his re- 
grets personally. He found her on a 
couch. 

“Oh, Mr. Park,” she cried, “I’m ter- 
ribly sorry. It was all my fault. I 
thought I could see the road from the 
lane, both ways, but I couldn’t, and I 
went right on without slowing down at 
all. Will you ever forgive me?” 
There could be no question of her sin- 
cerity. 

“If I hadn’t been driving so fast, it 
wouldn’t have happened at all. You're 
the sufferer and I’m the one to be for- 
given.” Austen had expected the Riggs 
family to be rather annoying and to 
put as much of the blame on him as 
they could. . 

“No, no.” She shook her head. 
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“And they tell me that you picked me 
up and put me in the car and took me ~ 


to the hospital. I don’t remember any- 
thing about it, but they say it must have 
hurt you a great deal, and you fainted 
when you got me there. It was all so 
wonderful of you that I—I—TI really 
don’t know what to say.” 

Austen was rather annoyed. What 
did the girl expect him to do, go off 
and leave her lying on the road? The 
easiest way out was to laugh, and Aus- 
ten laughed. 

“Everything considered, I guess we 
were both pretty lucky,” he said. “Does 
it hurt? Have you any pain now?” 

“Not any more; it did hurt at first. 
But you were good to me, werent’ you ?” 
She insisted on making him acknowl- 
edge that. He asked her the question 
he had asked himself. 

“You'd hardly expect me to go off 
and leave you there in the road, would 
you?” he said, smiling. 

The girl made a little face, as though 
she did not like his putting the matter 
in that light. “Does your arm keep you 
from playing golf?” she asked. 

“It has so far. I suppose it isn’t 
quite strong yet. I imagine another 
week will make it all right.” 

“You’re a very wonderful player, 
aren't you?” 

When a fact is stated, as that was, in 
cold blood to a man’s face, there is not 
much to do but accept it as gracefully 
as possible. 

“Sometimes I play fairly well,” Aus- 
ten said. “I like playing well almost 
better than anything in the world. Do 
you play?” 

“I try to. I love it; but I’m awful. 
I just go hacking along, getting in 
everybody’s way. I try to play only in 
the morning, when nobody else is on 
the course. When I play in the after- 
noon with other girls, we spend most 


of our time letting other people go 
through. The best score I ever made 
was a hundred and ten.” 
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“Have you ever taken lessons?” 

“T did once, but it didn’t do any good. 
I’ll never play any better.” 

“Perhaps you'll let me try to help 
you some time.” 

“I'd love to; it would be awfully 
nice if you would.” Her reply was 
purely conventional. 

They talked for perhaps a half hour 
before Austen took his departure. As 
he disappeared around the corner, Miss 
Riggs made a face at him, most of it 
being contrived by sticking out her 
tongue. Very charming young ladies 
sometimes do that, when they are alone. 


The next day Austen took a dozen 
balls and went out on the course to 
practice a little. His arm felt perfectly 
well, but he could not control his shots 
at all. He tried every trick he knew, 
but the balls acted as though they were 
made of wood; he could get no dis- 
tance, there was no snap to his play, 
almost every attempt resulted in a low, 
weak slice; he had no more skill than 
the veriest duffer. 

He tried it again the next day, with 
no better results, and went to see his 
doctor. The doctor examined his arm 
and wrist and insisted they were in per- 
fect condition. He admitted the mus- 
cles might still be a little weak, but 
otherwise the condition was exactly as 
it had been before the accident. The 
cut had not been serious in the least. 

Austen was worried; he knew many 
a man had lost his golf skill through an 
accident and he wondered whether it 
could happen to him. In his eyes such 
a thing would be a calamity. 

Somewhere in the back of his head 
was another thing which worried him. 
He tried to convince himself it was 
nonsense and of no importance what- 
ever, but, try as he would, he could not 
drive it from his thoughts. 

Mr. Riggs and his family had been 
very white about the accident ; they had 
not said one unpleasant word, there had 








not been a trace of offense or blame in 
their voices or manner; but that was 
only so far as the accident was con- 
cerned. He had held no conversation 
with any of them, except Helen, about 
. anything except the accident. What 
troubled him was Helen’s attitude to- 
ward him. She had said the right 
thing, had been more than decent about 
what he had done, but when that sub- 
ject was closed her attitude had 
changed, subtly, to be sure, but Austen 
was certain the girl was, for some rea- 
son or other, antagonistic. 

He was surprised he gave it a 
thought, but try as he would, -he could 
not drive the annoying idea from his 
head. Furthermore, he liked her, which 
surprised him still more. During the 
half hour he had spent with her she 
had made a most unusual and favorable 
impression on him. He admitted the 
fact and tried to find the reason for it. 
She was good to look at, a bright, dig- 
nified, gentle young woman, but he had 
known similar girls before. She was 
not the sort with whom Austen was 
wont to travel, and yet, somewhere, 
there was a fascination about her which 
would not down. 

He wanted to see her again and did 
not know how to go about it. It had 
been simple enough the first time, there 
had been a good reason for going then, 
it had been a duty. Now there was no 
good reason for going. Nevertheless, 
Austen made up his mind to go, changed 
his mind, changed it back again, and 
finally went, feeling like a fool and 
_ knowing it was absurd for a man like 
him to call on a girl like her. 

She seemed to look upon it the same 
way. Miss Riggs was entirely able to 
meet any situation which arose and 
met this one, and Austen, after an 
hour’s call, departed well aware that 
Miss Riggs did not like him, that she 
had been cool to him, and that she had 
no desire whatever to see him again. 
The knowledge rankled, and a great 
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big “Why ?” arose before Austen, 
haps, then, only his sporting insting 
was aroused; a difficult girl, if she be 
at all attractive, always has a lure about 
her. He called on Helen three or four 
times and was met with complete cour- 
tesy by her and the members of her 
family, but it was impossible for them 
to hide the fact he was not quite wel- 
eome. 

He struggled on with his golf, and 
it seemed to him the more he struggled 
the worse he got. He tried out his arm 
in other ways and found it perfectly 
well, the doctors said there was abso- 
lutely nothing wrong, and Austen won- 
dered whether the shock of the acci- 
dent had upset the coérdination between 
brain and limb which is the basis of 
athletic skill. Multitudes of men who 
were quite as intelligent and quite as 
good athletes as he could not play golf 
to save their souls. Wherein did the 
knack lie? Austen’s whole world was 
topsy-turvy. 

One day, returning to the clubhouse 
from an hour’s futile practice, Austen 
met Sargent Winthrop, the chairman 
of the Green Committee. 

“Have you had any trouble with 
Lewis and Riggs lately?” Winthrop 
asked. 

“No, I haven't,” Austen said. 


“Well, we had a talk with them,” , 


Winthrop said, “and we hurt their feel- 
ings, that’s all it did; it just hurt their 
feelings. They said they didn’t know 
they'd been doing anything wrong; 
they played right ahead just as fast as 
they could. They said they knew they 
didn’t play well, and they supposed 
they didn’t get along as fast as some 
of the others, but they’d always hur- 
ried and tried to get out of the way. 
They said, of course, they didn’t want 
to annoy anybody and they’d be partic- 
ularly careful in the future, and there 
you are. I don’t see but that’s about 
all the committee or anybody else cam 
do. You've got to have a little patience 





















with old fellows o’ that kind. 
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How’s 
your arm; they tell me it’s bothering 
you a lot g 

“Something’s bothering me,” Austen 
said. “I can’t play a shot, but-I’m not 
sure it’s my arm.” 

“Must be that,” Winthrop insisted ; 
“eouldn’t be anything else. Come 
round all right before long and you'll 
be as good as ever.” 

Austen blushed when he was alone 
and thought of what Sargent had said. 
Not once had Mr. Riggs said a word 
to him of the incident, nor had his man- 
ner indicated he had taken any offense 
at Austen’s formal criticism to the com- 
mittee. 


Austen became almost morbid. He 
haunted the golf course, playing in out- 
of-the-way corners. He felt humiliated 
and ashamed; his most cherished pos- 
session had been taken from him and 
his pride had been sorely hurt by a 
young girl. His lost skill and the girl 
together became an obsession, and all 
the while he felt as if he were dream- 
ing. It was impossible that such things 
could happen to him, 

One afternoon as he reached the club 
he saw Helen Riggs practicing driving 
and stopped near her. He watched her 
for a moment and then said: 

“I thought you said you couldn’t play 
golf.” 

“T can’t,” she answered, “but I’m lots 
better than I used to be.” 

Austen left his car and went and 
stood beside her. 

“Play some shots for me,” he sug- 
gested. 

She smiled, changed her club, and 
drove two or three balls with a mid- 
iron. 

“Good heavens!” Austen exclaimed. 
“You not play golf? You've got the 


making of a champion in you.” 

She was pleased in spite of herself. 
“You know,” she said, “it’s a most re- 
markable thing. As soon as I was well, 
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I suddenly had a feeling I could play; 
I don’t know what it was, it seemed to 
be a sort of confidence. I used to be 
frightened to death of a trap in front 
of a green, and I just lay down and 
died at a water hazard, and now—well, 
somehow, they don’t worry me at all, 
and I’ve stopped topping and the balls 
go miles farther than they used to.” 

“Are you playing with any one this 
afternoon?” 

“I was going to play with Georgianna 
Lewis, but she telephoned she couldn’t 
come.” 

“Will you play with me?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t, you’re so much bet- 
ter than I am.” 

“It wouldn’t make any difference if 
I were, but as a matter of fact I’m the 
poorest player in the club.” 

She looked at him blankly for a mo- 
ment, and then her face clouded over. 
“Oh, I’m so sorry. I forgot, I knew 
your arm had never gotten well. Please 
forgive me.” 

“There’s nothing wrong with my 
arm; it’s in perfect condition.” 

“Then what is the matter?” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea; I wish 
I had. Will you play with me?” 

“Why, yes, of course, if you really 
want me to.” 

They played together, and Austen 
made an approximated ninety-six, 
which was twenty strokes worse than 
he had once considered a rather ordi- 
nary round. But even so he was two 
up on Miss Riggs. The Lanning course 
is no child’s play for women; it takes 
a very good woman player to score un- 
der a hundred, and Miss Riggs made 
exactly a hundred. 

Austen watched her closely as she 
played and made suggestions to her. 
Once when she was in a sand trap, she 
went at the shot wrong and he started 
to show her the correct way to play it. 
He dropped a ball in the sand, hesi- 
tated, and smiled. 

“I can’t do it myself,” he said, and 
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then, still smiling, “but I know how it 
ought to be done.” And, ignoring his 
ball, he showed her how to make the 
shot. She tried it once or twice and 
got the idea. Austen shook his head. 

“Queer, isn’t it? I can make the stroke 
correctly easily enough when the ball 
isn’t there. When I try to play the ball, 
only Heaven knows what’s going to 
happen.” 

“It’s the most remarkable thing I 
ever heard of,’ she said; “but it will 
come back to you; it’s sure to.” 

“I wish I were sure it would,” Austen 
said. 

When they had finished he said to 
her, “It’s been the pleasantest after- 
noon I’ve had since the smash-up.”” And 
then suddenly he said, smiling, “I won- 
der how much difference it really 
makes, whether one plays well or 
badly ?” 

“I’m crazy to play really well!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Keep at it and you will,” he said. 

He had tea with her, and afterward 
he watched her as she walked away. 
She was good to look at; she was very 
pleasant ; she was the finest girl he had 
ever known. 


Before the end of July he played a 
dozen rounds with Miss Riggs. Her 
improvement was very remarkable; she 
had all the signs of a great player, from 
her graceful, powerful swing on the 
tee to her calm confidence on the putt- 
ing green. Late in July she made a 
ninety-two and beat Austen. He gave 
her advice, which she followed; she 
grasped ideas quickly, she was a most 
intelligent pupil. His showing her how 
to do things he could not do himself 
was pathetic. 

Gradually, as he played with her, his 
golf became less than insignificant—the 
girl herself was all that mattered. He 
loved her, and to win her was the only 
thing in the world worth while. Finally 
Austen proposed, and she showed nei- 


ARG : be 
ther surprise, pleasure, nor displeasure” 
She was quite matter-of-fact about ity” 


she had perhaps expected him to pro 
pose and was prepared. 

“T don’t love you, and that’s all there 
is to it,” she said. “I’m not quite sure 
I like you very much; when you came 
to see me after I was hurt, I hated you,” 

“How could you hate me then?” 

“T’ve heard things about you; of 
course, every one knows about the great 
Austen Park,” she said. Then she 
added: “But it’s never safe to believe 
things you hear about other people, | 
think it was mostly because of what 
you'd said about father.” 

“What I said about your father?” 

“Didn’t you say horrid things about 
him to Mr. Ladd and Paul Waters and 
Mr. Winthrop and goodness knows how 
many other people?” 

“I see. I wonder how you heard of 
that.” 

“You know perfectly well, or you 
ought to, that if anything happens or 
anybody says anything in Stockton, it’s 
all over the place the same day. Fa 
ther heard all about it, and he’s the 
dearest father anybody ever had, and 
naturally I don’t like people who say 
unkind things about him. Mrs. Win- 
throp is father’s first cousin.” 

“I didn’t know that,’ Austen said, 
“but it wouldn’t have made any differ- 
ence, then, if I had known it.” 

“And Mrs. -Paul Waters is almost 
my very best friend. - She came to see 
me every day while I was in the hos- 
pital. Perhaps you can understand why 
I wasn’t crazy about you.” - 

“Yes, I understand easily enough. 
Hasn’t what’s happened since made any 
difference ?” 

“Of course, I don’t hate you any 
more.” 

“But you won’t marry me?” 

There followed an able and forceful 
explanation as to why such a thing 
would be most inadvisable and, finally, 
impossible. Austen was quite unable 
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' to convince Miss Riggs her premises 


were incorrect to begin with and her 
logic faulty to end with. 

Before they parted there came one 
light, merry, teasing word from her. 

“Besides all the other reasons,” she 
said, “I could never-marry a man with 
a little, black mustache, especially when 
he was sO fond of it himself. I’d be 
terribly jealous.” 

For some mysterious reason Austen 
found a tiny bit of encouragement in 
that. The lady deigned to joke in a 
serious moment. 

The next morning the little, black 
mustache was gone, and Austen 
laughed in spite of himself. Once upon 
a time he had been very fond of that 
mustache. 

When Miss Riggs saw him again 
she laughed, too. 

“How times have changed since 
knighthood was in flower,” she said. 

She was making a fool of him, he 
knew, but there was nothing for Austen 
to do but grin and bear it. He was a 
fool, he always had been a fool; she 
was making him understand all about 
it, driving it home, and she was doing 
it not with malice aforethought, but 
simply by being her own sweet self. 
He loved her, and it was very evident 
she did not love him. Though a man 
in love is not always correct in diag- 
nosing a lady’s sentiments, in this case 
Austen happened to be correct. But 
he was no quitter. 

“You're going away very soon, aren’t 
you?” he asked. 

“Yes, on Thursday, to Rose Hill, for 
August.” 

“m going to Rose Hill, too, for 
August. Do you mind?” 

Miss Riggs raised her eyebrows 
slightly. “If you’re going, what good 
It’s a 


would it do for me to object? 
little bald, it seems to me.” 
“l’ve got to keep on trying—trying 
to make you love me,” he said, “and 
absence makes the 


I don’t believe 
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heart grow fonder, anyway, not when 
one heart isn’t fond to begin with.” 

“Do as you like, of course,” she said ; 
“but I warn you, honestly, if you make 
a nuisance of yourself, I won’t see you 
at all.” There could be no shadow of 
a doubt of her sincerity. 


The Riggs family went to Rose Hill 
and Austen followed, and for a month 
he was humble and obedient. Rose 
Hill was the last place on earth which, 
under ordinary conditions, he would 
have chosen for a month’s holiday; it 
was a quiet, unpretentious, sleepy vil- 
lage on Narragansett Bay. He seldom 
saw Helen Riggs alone; she played 
about with a half dozen young men 
and women, and Austen had to be sat- 
isfied with such crumbs of considera- 
tion as fell from her hand, feeling like 
a rank outsider and very unhappy and 
ashamed. The humiliation was very 
great, the greater because he knew that 
he deserved it. His conceit was a thing 
of the past. 

He played golf over a tiny course 
with her and her father. Mr. Riggs 
never varied his innate courtesy; nei- 
ther did he ever say a word of what was 
past, nor did he appear to notice Aus- 
ten’s very marked pursuit of his daugh- 
ter. He was a simple, kindly gentleman. 

In September the Riggses and Aus- 
ten returned to Stockton, and Austen, 
try as he wouid, could discover noth- 
ing in Miss Riggs’ attitude toward him 
which, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, could give him cause to hope. He 
was a most unhappy man. 

His golf had not improved in the 
least; he was buried deep in the ruck 
of golfdom, and, he believed, was 
doomed to stay there. He didn’t care; 
that was the least of his troubles; his 
money, his health, and his family 
seemed trivial things, too. His whole 
hope for happiness lay in one young 
woman of whom, six months before, 
he had never heard, and she showed 
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not the slightest intention of making 
him happy. 

In the meantime Miss Riggs was see- 
ing the miracle through. She had be- 
come a golfer of remarkable skill, al- 
most equal to the best in the land. 

She continued to tolerate Austen, and 
that was all. 


One day in October Miss Riggs 
asked Austen to play golf with her and 
her father and Mr. Lewis. She seldom 
asked Austen to do anything; when she 
did he tried to convince himself it was 
a good sign, but it was scant encour- 
agement. 

They started early, the course was 
clear, and they came to the ninth hole. 
The green lay below them some hun- 
dred and seventy yards away. There 
was a pond before it, a brook to the 
right of it, sand traps to the left of it, 
and trouble beyond it. 

“I have a three for a forty-three,” 
she said. “That’s better than I have 
ever done.” Nof only was that so, but 
for a woman to make a forty-three on 
the outward journey at Lanning is al- 
most unheard of. * 

Of the four, only Miss Riggs reached 
the green. Mr. Lewis’ ball dropped into 
the pond, Mr. Riggs’ ball disappeared 
in the long grass to the left of the traps, 
and Austen played a low slice into the 
woods across the brook on the right. 

Mr. Lewis and his caddy fished for 
his ball in the pond with a long pole; 
Mr. Riggs and his caddy searched in 
the long grass; Austen found his ball 
lying very badly and played it into the 
brook. He lifted it, dropped it, and 
played to the green in four. Then he 
looked about him. Mr. Lewis had re- 
covered his ball from the water, had 
played it into the pond again, and was 
fishing for it again. Mr. Riggs was 
still searching in the long grass. 

“Fore!” The voice that spoke that 
word was low; it came onward softly 
on the wings of the gentle breeze. 


Austen looked toward the ninth tes 


Hugh Ladd, Jimmy Norris, Paul Wa.” 


ters, and David White were there, 
waiting. 

“Oughtn’t we to let them go 
through?’ Helen Riggs said to Austen, 

“Let ’em wait,” he said. “We'’ye 
got troubles of our own.” 

And then Austen’s face turned a 
fiery red, and he looked at Helen Riggs, 
She was smiling and blushing and her 
eyes were sparkling. 

A few short months before, Austen 
had gone before the Green Committee 
and lodged a formal complaint against 
Mr. Riggs and Mr. Lewis and two oth- 
ers because they had made him and his 
friends wait, because they had broken 
the rules and etiquette of golf; they 
had kept Austen waiting while they 
searched for balls, the crime of crimes 
on the golf course, excepting only 
cheating. And now Austen had said, 
“Let ’em wait,” and said it involun- 
tarily, straight from his heart, and when 
he realized what he had said, he was 
covered with confusion. The last 
vestige of the old Austen disappeared 
in that instant; he had fallen from the 
high pinnacle on which he had set him- 
self, and he had fallen to the final 
depths. And in that instant Helen Riggs 
had her revenge, and it affected her 
most curiously. 

“Oh, Austen,” she murmured. 
There was a note in her voice he had 
never heard before, a note which sent 
a thrill through him. He turned and 
waved to the four men on the tee to 
come through. Then he turned back 
to Helen; she was looking straight at 
him, their eyes met, and she blushed. 
She lowered her eyes and walked to 
the back of the green and sat down. 
Intently she watched the four men 
drive from the ninth tee, watched the 
four balls, beautifully played, come 
sailing through the air and drop on the 
green. 

The four men came, said words of 
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greeting, putted quickly close to the 
hole. Paul Waters knocked the balls 
away, conceding the short putts; they 
said words of thanks, and were gone. 
It seemed as though they had hardly 
hesitated in their onward progress. 

Austen walked beside Helen up the 
hill through the woods to the tenth tee, 
His heart was singing pans of joy; 
something, some miracle, had happened. 
The girl was gazing straight ahead of 
her and did not speak. She teed her 
ball, drove, and topped into the brook 
below; the others drove, and Austen 
feed his ball. He didn’t care whether 
he hit it or not; he didn’t care about 
anything except the wonderful, mys- 
terious thing which had happened, the 
note in Helen’s voice, the expression 
in Helen’s eyes. 

Austen did not bother. with his stance, 
he took no preliminary swing or wag- 
gle; he just stepped up and drove. The 
ball started low, sped on, rose slowly, 
flew straight between the traps, flew on 
and on almost to the road, nearly three 
hundred yards away. He gazed at it 
in amazement. 

“Great guns,” he muttered. 

“Oh, Austen.” The girl gasped the 
words in amazement, and went down 
the hill staring straight ahead. She 
played, missed, played again, missed 
again, and picked up, and followed her 
father through the rough. Austen 
played a mashie over the road and traps 
close to the pin. It was so on the elev- 
enth and twelfth holes. Austen’s ball 
seemed to have magic in it, good magic. 
Helen dubbed and dubbed blindly. 

“What’s the matter,” he asked, “is 
anything wrong ?” 

“I don’t know—nothing. I 
tare—there’s nothing wrong.” 

But there was something wrong; she 
did not make another good shot that 
afternoon. Austen played as though 
inspired; he holed a long putt for a 
three on the last green. 
“Good Lord!” he 
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exclaimed. 
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“Thirty-three for the nine holes. Great 
Czsar’s ghost!” And then he said, “It 
would have seemed interesting and im- 
portant once upon a time.” 


Helen Riggs turned and went to the 
clubhouse. 


In the locker room Mr. Riggs invited 
Austen home to dinner with them. 

“I'd be delighted,” Austen said. 

On the clubhouse steps Mr. Riggs 
said, “Mr. Park is coming home to din- 
ner with us.” 

Perhaps Mr. Riggs had noticed noth- 
ing unusual that afternoon except Aus- 
ten’s remarkable play on the last nine 
holes. Helen said nothing. 

“Will you drive home with me?” 
Austen asked her. 

Still she said nothing, but stepped 
into his car. He drove to Stockton and 
turned into the road which runs west- 
ward, through the woods, and has no 
crossroads, but only a lane which runs 
into it, a little-used lane which is the 
back way to a farm. That road was 
not the way to the Riggs’ house, but 
led away from it. Helen did not ask 
why he was going that way. He 
turned into the lane and stopped close 
to where the accident had happened. 

“Helen.” 

She did not move or speak. He took 
her hand in his, and his touch startled 
her. She opened the door and jumped 
to the ground; he followed her, and she 
faced him. She seemed to be very 
frightened. 

“Helen, Helen.” 

Perhaps Austen was courageous, per- 
haps his act required no courage. She 
did not resist. 

“Oh, Austen,” she murmured. 


Later on they stood close by the spot 
where Helen had lain in the road, un- 
conscious. 

“I wonder what really happened 
here last spring,” Austen said. “It 
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wasn’t just an ordinary smashup, that’s 
sure.” 

“T’ve been wondering, too,” Helen 
said. “Your arm and my break were 
the least of it: Do you realize the shock 
drove every bit of golf out of you?” 

“And you absorbed it.” 

“It does seem so, doesn’t it; but yours 
came back to you this afternoon the 
minute you saw those men on the tee 
and said, ‘Let them wait; we've got 
troubles of our own.’ ” 

“Whatever it was, it wasn’t that.” 

“If it wasn’t that, what was it?” 
she asked, laughing. 

“The way you said, ‘Oh, Austen,’ 
and the way you looked at me.” 

“Nonsense! Do you realize that I 
couldn’t play at all after that ?” 

“You were in love,” he said. 

“So were you,” she said, making a 
face at him. 

“Love affects people differently, 
that’s all. Why did you suddenly love 
me when I said, ‘Let them wait’ ?” 

“Don’t be silly. It wasn’t that.” 

“Then what was it?” 

“IT don’t know what it was. I’ve 
been wondering about things—never 
mind how long, and I—I—well, I de- 
cided this afternoon sf 

“At just that moment; you can’t 
deny it.” 

“I knew, at just that moment, you’d 








joined the common people, you 
you were just an ordinary mortal, like 
the rest of us. I’d never been surg 
absolutely sure, of you before.” 

“I’ve learned my lesson,” he said, 
“T learned it long ago. I began learn 
ing here, when you and I met.” 

On the way home Helen said, “Do 
you suppose you'll go on playing just 
as you did before the accident, and I'l 
never play well again?” 

“IT don’t know, I don’t care—not 
about myself, anyway.” 

She looked up at him, smiling. “It 
does seem very unimportant, doesn't 
it?” 


The next day Austen met Sargent 
Winthrop. 

“Well, I see you’re getting pretty 
friendly with George Riggs,” he said, 
“He’s not such a bad fellow, when you 
get to know him, is he?” 

“No, he’s not,” Austen said. “He's 
promised to be my father-in-law.” 

“Well, well, well, isn’t that nice!” 
Winthrop exclaimed. “I congratulate 
you; I do, indeed! Helen’s a fine girl, 
a very fine girl. You’re a lucky mam.” 
Then Winthrop chuckled. “And—and 
—and I guess that makes one trouble 
less for the Green Committee.” 

And Sargent Winthrop chuckled 
again. 




















POETS IN THE MARKET PLACE 


WE sell and buy the morning, 
Barter and trade the noon; 
We give our breath to the dealer Death 
For the silver coin of the moon. 


For the coin of the moon, and the sun’s red gold 
Are our mind and spirit and body sold. 
Mary Carotyn Davies. 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 

Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 

But where are the snows of yesteryear? 

—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 
HE was born in a prison—and 
ended her days as wife of the 
King of France. 

She used to fold her slim fingers 
complacently across her lace-draped 
breast and say: 

“The hand of God brought me to 
this height.” 

Her enemies put it differently. They 
laid her stupendous rise to “mysterious 
depths of iniquity.” 

I will tell you her story, and you 
may judge for yourself whether it was 
she or her enemies who came neare 
the truth of the matter. In either case, 
the fact remains that she emerged from 
the very grimiest surroundings to shine 
at the glittering court of Louis XIV. 
and to rule that same court when it was 
in the zenith of its splendor. 

Her father, Constant d’Aubigné, had 
been thrust into Chateau Trompette, 
the prison at Niort, for double murder: 
he had killed his wife and her lover. 

He found Chateau Trompette life 
very dull. So, before long, he began 
making love to the pretty daughter of 
the governor of the prison. They were 
secretly married. In due time—on 
November 27, 1635, to be exact—the 
future super-woman, little Francoise, 
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Madame de Maintenon: 


“The Prison-born Enchantress” 





opened her soft, smiling eyes on the 
hard gray walls around her. 

She was not especially welcome. 
Her parents were almost starving. Her 
nursery was the cold stone floor of 
the cell wherein lay her feeble, com- 
plaining father, now more or less of 
an invalid. 

As a tiny child, Francoise romped 
and played with the jailer’s little daugh- 
ter, who sometimes taunted her with 
her poverty. Even then the girl must 
have felt the faint flutterings of her 
future greatness, for she used to say 
haughtily to her playmate: 

“I know I’m poor, but I’m a lady, 
anyway—and you’re not!” 

Francoise’s mother worked and 
schemed /unceasingly to have her hus- 
band set free, and, at last, the longed- 
for pardon came. The little family 
gathered its “shabby genteel” rags about 
its shoulders, and shiveringly set sail 
for Martinique, to begin life anew. 

On the way over, Francoise was ter- 
ribly ill—so close to death that the 
watchers around her thought her actu- 
ally dead. Her father, annoyed at his 
wife’s grief, wanted to throw the child 
overboard without more ado. But for 
one small happening he would have 
done this, and, by his selfish act, would 
have destroyed a super-woman whose 
destiny was to rule France. 

Fate threw the dice otherwise. Just 
as the father’s hand was raised to hurl 
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the little girl into the water, his wife 
begged for one moment in which to kiss 
her dead child farewell. As she held 
the little body closely to her, the mother 
suddenly shrieked: 

“Her heart is beating! She’s alive!” 

So, after all, Francoise went to Mar- 
tinique instead of to the bottom of the 
oceali. 

D’Aubigné could not get on even in 
the new country of promise. What 
little money he made he lost at cards. 
Finally he died. His wife then set sail 
for France, leaving a trail of debts be- 
hind her. Incidentally she also left 
poor little Francoise as excess luggage. 

But again fate was with the child. 
Kind friends made up a purse and sent 
her back to France, hard upon her 
mother’s heels. 

Madame d’Aubigné managed to 
scratch along somehow by doing needle- 
work. But she could not feed more 
than one mouth. So Francoise was 
sent from pillar to post; first to her 
aunt, Madame de Villette, then to her 
godmother, Madame de Neuillant. 
Here her position was almost that of 
a menial. She groomed the horses and 
took care of the turkeys. Madame de 
Neuillant, jealous of the attention the 
girl’s good looks and charming manners 
attracted, treated her with scant kind- 
ness. 

Before she was fifteen Francoise’s 
beauty began to attract notice. A peas- 
ant boy, watching her engineer her 
flock of turkeys through the courtyard, 
fell head over heels in love with her. 
There was a pastoral courtship. Ma- 
dame de Neuillant got wind of it, and 
swore to pack Frangoise off to a con- 
vent. 

But the peasant boy was not Fran- 
coise’s only admirer. Among the others 
there was a rich youth, Fadio Lamori- 
mére. He became desperately in love 
with the girl, and when she would have 
none of him he bribed the concierge 
to let him occupy a room at the top 


of the house, next to Frangoise’s ittle i 
The rest of the family knew 


room. 
nothing at all about it. 

Finally Frangoise, lonely and neg. 
lected, was induced to return his love, 
For a time the intrigue flourished aft 
the top of the house, gayly and as 
secretly as the edelweiss blooms in the 
Alpine heights. Then fate again 
stepped in, in the shape of another 
adorer, Chevalier de Mére. This new 
suitor avalanched fervid attentions on 
Francoise and used to call the poor 
child his “Young Indian” on account of 
her misfit clothes and her generally un- 
civilized appearance. 

De Mére brought his friend, Paul 
Scarron, to see the beautiful, penniless, 
and forlorn little super-woman. Scar- 
ron, a famous coffeehouse wit and 
comic writer, was old enough to be her 
father. He was so crippled with paral- 
ysis and rheumatism as to be “more 
like the letter Z than a man.” 

When Francoise was pushed into the 
room to be inspected by this strange 
celebrity, she burst into tears of humili- 
ation because her dress vras so much 
too short for her long legs. Scarron 
was deeply touched at her mortification. 
Also, she looked very lovely when she 
cried, which cannot be said of every 
woman. 

The crooked old poet lost his heart 
at once, and proposed marriage. To 
Francoise anything was better than 
grooming horses, or than burying her- 
self in a convent, her only other alterna- 
tive. So she accepted his proposal. 

She was sixteen when the strange, 
crooked old bridegroom took her to his 
home. His sense of humor saw the 
situation in its true light. 

“Marrying that beautiful young gitl 
was the greatest poetic ligense I ever 
took in all my life,” he remarked after 
the ceremony. 

Francoise proved herself a perfect 
wife, from Scarron’s point of view. 
Though they were married in name 
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only, she nursed him untiringly, lis- 
tened to his latest and most indecent 
poems, copied his rough manuscript 
until she nearly fainted from weari- 
ness. She was a jolly comrade, and 
her great adaptability made him, more 
often than not, forget the difference in 
their ages. 

Scarron could not entertain lavishly, 
for he had no money; but his house 
was always thronged with clever, in- 
teresting people. Frangoise saw to it 
that their guests had a good time. In- 
deed, she told such amusing stories and 
was so fascinating that her dinner par- 
ties were always tremendous successes. 
Even though there was seldom so much 
as a scrap of meat on the table, Fran- 
cois invariably sparkled through the 
whole meal, and at the end, when she 
marshaled her guests back to the 
meager drawing-room, they felt as if 
they had dined royally! ; 

The little house in the Rue Severin 
was full to the brim of gayety and good 
company, of sickness and poverty. 

Francoise continued to attract the 
fashionable, as well as the intellectual, 
world. Her beauty was the magnet; 
her wit the spider’s web which held her 
willing victims. She was tall, slender, 
and graceful, with soft dark eyes and 
fair hair, Her face tapered from a 
broad forehead to a pointed chin. Her 
complexion was brilliant, though how 
it could be so on the scant fare at the 
Scarron board it is hard to guess. Over 
and above all her other charms she was 
—as Madame de Sévigné put it—‘de- 
liciotis company.” 

Yet her position was a hard one, 
Her exuberant youth, clamoring for 
love, was chained to the chair of a 
withered old cripple. 

One cold morning a man presented 
himself to Scarron and asked for a job 
as valet. His name, he said, was Alain 
Kerbrack, and he came from Brittany. 

It was more than Francoise could do 
to lift her husband about the house 
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without help; a strong, healthy man 
was sorely needed in the little home, so 
Scarron engaged him. 

And a very poor valet he was; about 
as much of a failure as a valet well 
could be. Still, Francoise seemed to 
like him, so the crippled old husband 
kept him on. 

Then, a while later, one of Scarron’s 
friends called on the poet, and re- 
marked as he came in: 

“A nice sort of valet you’ve got, Mon- 
sieur l’'Abbé! I just met him on the 
street, dressed like a fine gentleman! 
It’s time your eyes were opened! He’s 
simply masquerading here on account 
of your wife’s beautiful eyes. He’s no 
more lackey than I am!” 

Scarron took the blow like the game 
little man he was. Laughing loudly, he 
said: 

“What you tell me is most diverting. 
I shall introduce it in my next play 
about deceived husbands.” Then he 
changed the subject. 

Before the valet returned home, Scar- 
ron had wrung the whole story from 
Francoise. The “valet” was her old 
lover Fadio, who, feeling unable to live 
without her, had taken the only way 
he could think of to be near her all 
the time. She “had begged him”—with 
more or less sincerity—“to keep away; 
but he had refused to listen, so what 
could she do?” 

Apparently, she quite overlooked the 
fact that it would have been the sim- 
plest thing in the world to tell her hus- 
band at once, and so to have stopped 
the intrigue before it began. 

However, Scarron lost no time in 
ending it. As soon as Fadio camevin, 
the husband first turned on him all the 
poisonous darts of his vitriol wit, then 
sent him packing. 

From this time on, having blazed the 
way, Francoise was mixed up in one 
intrigue after another. Scarron took 
the affairs rather as a joke on himself; 
but Francoise had so many adorers that 





























she feared even her indulgent husband 
might not stand for them all, so—says 
Maréchale de la Feoté—her friend, 
Ninon de |’Enclos, used to let her carry 
on these intrigues at her home. Ninon, 
you will remember, was an ageless 
super-woman on her own account. 

Occasionally, when Scarron chose to 
open his bored eyes, he made things 
warm for his fascinating wife and her 
lovers. For instance, in the case of 
Charles de Beuvron. Charles had fallen 
victim to the charms of Madame Scar- 
ron—had fallen hard. He bombarded 
her with burning love letters, he threat- 
ened to blow his brains out when she 
flirted with other men, he took her to 
task for her kindness to her husband. 

She entered into the affair with great 
enthusiasm. But one day she dropped 
a lurid note of De Beuvron’s out of her 
pocket. Scarron saw it. With his 
crutch he raked it to his side. Picking 
it up, he read it. It told a great deal; 
in fact, it left nothing at all untold. 

With a crooked smile, the Z-shaped 
man handed the note to Francoise. 

“I wish you'd teach your lover 
how to spell,” he sneered peevishly. 
“Delices”—delights—‘“is_ spelled with 
one 1, not two, and flamme”—flame— 
“with two m’s instead of one! Can't 
you educate him better?” 

A moment later some callers came. 
Scarron proceeded to relate the contents 
of the letter to them with great ingen- 
uousness, dilating on the bad spelling. 
Francoise deserved the humiliation she 
felt. 

Scarron did not stop there. He told 
everybody he knew about the ill-spelled 
note, as a joke, of course. De Beuvron 
never heard the last of it. Ridicule 
smashed the intrigue most effectively. 
Which shows that Scarron, though eld- 
erly and dying, was no fool. 

He was a long time dying. But at 
last he took his poor, brave, brilliant, 
crabbed soul out of this world. In his 
death, Francoise lost a protector and a 
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screen behind which to carry on her 
escapades. She was keen enough (9 
realize this. So straightway she put op 
widow’s weeds and amended her morals, 
A penniless widow at twenty-five, she 
steered a straight course. 

Before long the court came forward 
with a small pension for “The Widow 
Scarron” which enabled her to live in 
modest comfort. She hated the grime 
of shabby gentility, and insisted on 
using wax candles instead of tallow, 
even if she had to go supperless to buy 
them. She dressed very plainly, but 
so daintily that her clothes always at- 
tracted attention. 

She continued to appear in society, 
In fact, society became her one occupa- 
tion. Her marvelous powers as a con- 
versationalist and her nameless magnet- 
ism made her in demand everywhere, 
She always kept up with the newest 
ideas and with the latest literary fads, 
Her shrewdness told her when to drop 
them. 

“T am one of the few women left 
in France who dares confess that there 
are limits to my own knowledge,” she 
liked to boast. She never allowed her- 
self to get out of temper, and never 
took offense at a fancied slight. She 
did not seemingly seek out any one; 
hence her friendship was regarded as 
a mark of distinction. Her stormy 
youth had taught her many a valuable 
lesson. 

“She rose by her virtues instead of 
her vices,” says Littell’s “Living Age.” 
“Virtue carried her farther than ever 
vice did.” 

She refused to allow her friendship 
to be monopolized by any one person. 

“IT could not love any one I did not 
respect,” smugly says the much-changed 
Widow Scarron, “and I know so much 
evil about those around me that it is 
the rarest of pleasures to be able even 
to praise them! I never wish to be 
loved by any particular person, I wish 
to be thought well of by all.” 




















































More Super-Women 


With wondrous skill, she proceeded 
to walk a tight rope between self- 
effacement on the one side and self- 
assertion on the other, P 

Late in life she wrote regretfully : 

“Honor was my folly, honor my idol, 
for which I am punished perhaps by 
excess of greatness. Would ‘to God I 
had done as much for Him as I have 
for my reputation !” 

By way of building up a name for 
goodness she did all sorts of kindly 
acts, such, for instance, as nursing a 
casual acquaintance through smallpox. 
On another occasion she left a party to 
rush off to the house of a friend to 
bandage a child’s leg “because no one 
else could do it as well.” 

Finally she offered to help a young 
bride, Madame d’Heudicourt, to keep 
house. She got up at six o'clock, 
started the household going, gave the 
orders for the day, and set the servants 
to work with such tact and energy that 
Madame de Montespan, a patroness of 
the bride, became interested in her. 

De Montespan’s intrigue with King 


Louis XIV. was then in full flower;. 


but it was still, supposedly, a secret. It 
was necessary for the couple’s semi- 
royal and left-handed children to have 
some ong as governess who would be 
discreet enough to keep not only her 
own mouth shut, but the mouths of 
others. 

Madame Scarron seemed made for 
the part. When the proposition was 
put to her, she accepted with enthusi- 
asm, only stipulating that the king him- 
self should engage her. She even 
showed caution enough to let herself 
be bled, “so as not to blush at incon- 
venient questions.” 

The children adored her, Everybody 
was pleased, except the king. Her black 
clothes and her goody-goody precepts— 
on which Madame de Montespan 
dwelled with jealous anxiety—annoyed 
him. To put it mildly, he hated the 
sight of Francoise, at first. He hated 


to hear every one singing her praises, 
as every one did, continually, 

“To the devil with the Widow Scar- 
ron!” he burst out one day. “When 
shall I ever hear the last of her?” 

Yet, in spite of his prejudices, she 
soon began to aétract him. He ceased 
to regard her as a kill-joy and a literary 
prude. To his surprise, he found him- 
self loving to talk with her. 

When the Montespan children were 
legitimatized in 1673, and thencefor- 
ward appeared at court, he gave Ma- 
dame Scarron the small estate of Main- 
tenon. Quickly she shook off the odi- 
ous title of “The Widow Scarron,” and 
became Madame de Maintenon. This 
was the first outward sign of royal 
favor. 

Madame de Montespan, frightened 
and jealous of Francoise’s growing pop- 
ularity with the king, filled his ears full 
of lying tales of the governess’ “dread- 
ful temper.” 

Louis was touched by Madame de 
Maintenon’s devotion to his children, 
especially to the eldest, the little Duke 
of Maine, whom he loved far better 
than the dauphin. So he paid no atten- 
tion to the complaints. 

In the summer of 1675 Francoise 
took Maine to the Pyrenees for his 
health. She and the king, of necessity, 
began to correspond—about Maine. 

Louis found her letters enthralling. 
He also discovered that he had mis- 
judged her altogether. He waited, al- 
most breathlessly, for a line from Fran- 
coise, and lost his appetite if that line 
was delayed. Before long his eager- 
ness deepened into passion. 

When Francoise returned from the 
mountains, she was hailed by him as 
the “soul of his court,” and his “chief 
confidante.” Meanwhile, Madame de 
Montespan, recognizing her as a sinis- 
ter rival, was fairly devoured by jeal- 
ousy. She herself had great beauty and 
a brilliant intellect, but absolutely no 
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sense and no tact. She irritated the 
king’s nerves. 

Francoise had tact and self-control. 
She had all the qualities which suited 
Louis best. De Montespan had a wild- 
cat temper and a bitter, caustic tongue 
which she did not try to govern. Fran- 
coise was never out of temper, and 
only used her wit when the king needed 
smoothing down. 

Montespan was a “tigress in ring- 
lets.” In helpless fury at her rival’s 
rapid rise to favor, she stormed and 
scolded, then fled to love philters, and, 
it was whispered, to poisons. 

“One of us must leave court!” she 
finally declared. One of them did, but 
it was the cast-off Madame de Mon- 
tespan. 

Francgoise’s hold over the king grew 
stronger and stronger. She “guided 
him into an unknown country—friend- 
ship and conversation, where there was 
no intrigue or constraint.” She ap- 
pealed to his torpid conscience, which 
was never quite asleep. 

“IT accepted his friendship,” she 
writes in self-justification, “to give him 
good counsels, break the chain of his 
mistresses, and lead him back to the 
queen.” 

The queen, by the way, regarded her 
as nothing less than an angel. In the 
summer of 1683, this same luckless 
queen suddenly died—in Francoise’s 
arms. 

Long before her death, the king had 
besought Francoise to give him her love. 
But she had steadily refused. The 
more firmly she refused to become his, 
the more desirable she grew. He cov- 
eted her as he had never coveted any 
one. 

On the day of the queen’s death, the 
Duc de la Rochefoucauld accosted 
Francoise as she left the death chamber. 

“The king demands your presence at 
once,” he said. 

Before she really knew what was 
happening, Louis had carried her off 


in the royal carriage to St. Cloudy 
His daughter-in-law got wind of it, and_ 
started hot on their trail. Louis sent 
back his physician with orders to “bleed 
her well,” which effectually stopped 
pursuit. 

Five days later, “bled white, but de 
termined,” this daughter-in-law, the 
dauphine, burst breathlessly into the 
palace at Fontainebleau and found her- 
self just about five days late to play 
propriety. Madame de Maintenon was 
cozily settled in the royal apartments, 
and no daughter-in-law could oust her, 

The king continued to adore Fran. 
coise and to regard her “as his con- 
science, his consolation, and his good 
angel.” 

Even her bitterest enemy, the Duch- 
ess of Orleans, declared that he “loved 
old Madame Wish-wash better than any 
of his mistresses.” Her influence over 
the king was always for good, and ak 
ways increasing. The greatest proof 


of this was shown in 1684 or 1685, 


when, strange to say, the pair were 
secretly married, at dead of night, in 
an improvised chapel at Versailles. 

From that time on Francoise ruled 
the court and was treated as nearly like 
a queen as was possible. Louis was 
always finding excuses to pay regal 
honors to her. 

Her enemies grew purple with anger, 
telling how “in a court where spoons 
and cushions had a mystic significance, 
where the stool of the mere duchess 
was carefully distinguished from the 
straight-backed chair of the princess, 
and an armchair was the sacred symbol 
of a reigning sovereign, Maintenon’s 
drawing-room was furnished with two 
of these armchairs: one for herself and 
one for the king.” 

Yet the super-woman’s demeanor was 
always modest at state functions. She 
never traded on her power. Perhaps 
that is why she kept it for thirty-one 
years—as long as the king lived. Nor 
did her tact ever desert her. Even at 















seventy-five years of age, with a body 
wracked by rheumatism, she used to go 
to meets of the royal hounds with the 
aged king, once saying whimsically, as 
she was helped into her cloak: 

“No tastes are allowed here but the 
master’s, and stag hunting was never 
one of mine!” 

In the palace she resigned herself “to 
die, symmetrically, of drafts,” as Louis 
would not allow anything to be done to 
stuff the rattling windows. 

As time went on, he grew more and 
more dependent on her and more and 
more tyrannical, Rather than be sepa- 
rated a moment from his beloved Iran- 
coise, he used to hold cabinet meetings 
in her bedchamber after she had retired 
for the night, often keeping her awake 
for hours by the rattling of papers ‘and 
the discussions of his ministers, when 
her worn-out body cried for sleep and 
she nearly strangled trying to keep from 
disturbing the conclave by coughing. 

She was never left alone. 

“The curse of my life is that I’ve 
neither leisure nor occupation,” she 
used to say. 

When at last the king died, Frangoise 
took her tired body to St. Cyr, the 
convent which she had founded years 
before. Here she was regarded as a 
saint. And here, no 
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weighted down by “the unendurable 
ennui of unimaginable greatness”—as 
she described her brilliant court life— 
she spent her last days in peace and 
quiet, writing proverbs and maxims for 
the guidance of the convent girls. 

“Have nothing to fear, nothing to 
hide, and nothing to regret,” was one 
of these maxims. 

“There is nothing so clever as never 
being in the wrong,” was another say- 
ing of hers. 

In alt her long life, she did not once 
lose her head to her heart. Yet one 
cannot wonder at this, for as a child 
there was no one to love her. She said 
that her. mother had kissed her but 
twice in her life. She had to think for 
herself, act for herself. Hers was not 
an easy life; it was a long life of plans. 

Her last years were spent in perfect 
seclusion, but many visitors sought 
audience with her. On April 15, 1719, 
she closed her tired eyes for the last 
time with a sigh of relief. 

Her astonishing destiny is summed 
up thus by Philip Wharton: 

“Born in prison, bred in poverty, 
widow of a cripple, wife of a king, re- 
spectable yet not virtuous, pious yet not 
religious, the daughter of a needle- 
woman, she ruled France in its grand- 
est days.” 
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HERE was no man in the world 

more genuinely interested in 

the affairs of Mr. M. F. H. 

Sims II]. than old Smollett, his butler. 

And when indications began pointing 

to a marriage between M. F. H. Sims 

III. and Mrs. Fox, the beautiful young 
widow, Smollett became alarmed. 

For he had seen Mrs. Fox—at a din- 
ner Monty had given in her honor— 
and he did not like her. Besides, it 
was far pleasanter serving in the house- 
hold of a bachelor than in an establish- 
ment which contained a wife. Smollett, 
having been married once or twice him- 
self, was in position to see the thing 
from all angles. 

He had assured himself, on the eve- 
ning of the dinner at “Fairways,” Mr. 
Sims’ country place, that Mrs. Fox was 
not a suitable candidate for the name 
and fortune of his young master. She 
was beautiful, to be sure, but Smollett, 
being an unerring judge of human na- 
ture, was able to see, beneath the glam- 
our of her exterior, a certain cheapness 
—of which the infatuated Monty was, 
of course, unaware. Having been for 
years a butler, Smollett was naturally a 
bit selfish, and his prejudice against 
the widow was not entirely due to his 
loyalty to Mr. Sims. He had, upon 
looking the lady over, decided that it 
would be quite impossible for him to 
remain, should she become mistress of 
Fairways. And, since it was out of the 
question for him to leave Mr. Sims’ 
service, there was but one course left 
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open. Mrs. Fox must be got rid of— 
in some way Or other. 

But the problem was not an easy 
one, and the more Smollett pondered, 
the more difficult it became. He had, 
naturally, a certain amount of influence 
over his young employer, but this in- 
fluence had rarely extended beyond the 
selection of a particular vintage of bur- 
gundy, or the arrangement of a dinner 
menu. He had never been consulted 
on Mr. Sims’ affaires de cour, and 
therefore it was quite impossible for 
him to suggest, in any way, that the 
beautiful widow was unworthy. Should 
he attempt such an unbutlerly pro- 
cedure, the chances were that he should 
find himself, by evening, scanning the 
“Help Wanted” columns of the news- 
papers. For Mr. Sims, besides being 
outrageously susceptible to the wiles of 
femininity, was outrageously stubborn 
about his infatuations. Smollett re 
called what a time every one had ex- 
perienced last year in keeping him from 
marrying Miss Estelle de Vere, who, 
by nature, was a gold digger supreme, 
and by profession, star of the “Oh, 
Doctor!” company. 

It wasn’t going to be easy to get 
him to give up Mrs. Fox. He was 
pretty badly infatuated. Smollett had 
seen that the evening of the dinner, 
and, too, he had observed that a vul- 
garly large photograph of the lady re 
posed on Monty’s dressing table. It 
was serious enough when their photo- 
graphs reached the mantel in his sleep- 
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"ing room, but when they were put on 
the dressing table. 

However, the old butler was not 
without hope. It had been his experi- 
ence that the photographs in the sleep- 
ing room changed with almost the ra- 
pidity of slides at a stereopticon lec- 
ture. Rarely did the same one remain 
long, for M. F. H. Sims IIL, like 
most susceptible men, was notoriously 
fickle. It was one of the chief diver- 
sions of his servants, on evenings when 
he was out, to sit in the trunk room 
on the third floor, poring over the con- 
tents of two trunks, one of which con- 
tained dozens of photographs of beau- 
tiful women; the other, bundles upon 
bundles of love letters, some of them 
classic. Mr. Sims never took the trou- 
ble to lock either of these trunks; it 
was too frequently necessary to add to 
their store. 

Always in the past Monty had proved 
himself a skillful sailor, had steered 
adroitly out to sea again, when threat- 
ened with the danger of going aground 
on the rocks of matrimony. But this 
time Smollett was worried. He had 
seen him holding Mrs. Fox’s hands, 
and gazing into her eyes with a foolish 
look which only comes over men’s faces 
during the first four weeks of a love 
affair, and the widow was demurely 
inspecting the third finger of her left 
hand and talking in honeyed tones of 
the perfectly lovely rings in Spaulby’s 
window. 

It looked pretty bad. Smollett was 
genuinely disturbed, and yet, even as 
he sat frowning over his coffee in the 
servants’ dining room, an idea twinkled 
brightly in the back of his bald skull. 
The frown relaxed, and, rising, he 
sought Mr. Sims’ sleeping room on the 
second floor, knocked discreetly, and 
entered. 

The young gentleman was sitting 
upon the edge of his canopied bed, 
yawning at the flood of morning sun- 
shine from the windows, and allowing 
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Goro, his Jap valet, to draw*on a pair 
of green silk hose. 

“Good morning, sir,” greeted Smol- 
lett. 

“M’r-r-r-ing,” said Monty, finishing 
his yawn. 

“If I might be permitted, sir, I should 
like to ask the day off.” 

“Day off, Smollett?”’ 
yawned again. 

“Yes, sir. I’ve not asked a day off 
in several weeks. To-day is Thursday, 
sir.” 

“Certainly,” nodded the young man. 
“Yes, ’ndeed, Smollett, go right ahead.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Then Mr. Sims turned to his valet. 

“Goro,” he said, between yawns, “get 
Mrs. Fox’s apartment on the phone, 
and tell her I’ll be about five minutes 
late.” 

As Smollett left the room he could 
not help hearing these directions, and 
the thoughtful frown returned to his 
brow. It was not going to be easy. 
The widow certainly had a desperate 
influence over Monty, and if anything 
was to be done it must be done quickly. 

Now Smollett, being a wise, old but- 
ler, had, upon learning of his employer’s 
infatuation for Mrs. Fox, looked up 
the lady’s social standing. She lived, 
he had ascertained, in an expensive 
apartment on the Drive, moved in un- 
questionably fashionable circles—which 
was not difficult in Chicago—and had 
in her service a personal maid who had 
been with her ten years. It was this 
last bit of information which gave 
Smollett his idea. He had a friend, 
another butler, who had a friend, some- 
body’s housekeeper, who knew Mrs. 
Fox’s personal maid, and, to-day be- 
ing Thursday, the national weekly holi- 
day for servants, it would be possible 
to see these people. 

With meticulous care Smollett 
changed to his street attire, spending 
considerable time in the selection of a 
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fancy waistcoat and an effulgent scarf. 
In his younger days he had been ac- 
knowledged, in the servants’ hall, some- 
thing of a beau, and there was a definite 
object in his elaborate toilet this morn- 
ing. It would be well to make a favor- 
able impression on Mrs, Fox’s maid. 


Monty had met Flora Fox at Palm 
Beach, whither he had repaired in 
March with his great friend Artie 
Bangs, not because he liked Palm 
Beach, but because there was nothing 
better to do. The place had always 
rather bored him, yet it must be con- 
fessed that, being a man, he enjoyed 
the obvious adulation of the ladies 
there—the flappers and their wary 
mammas, and the young matrons whose 
husbands were in New York—in short, 
all of them. 

Monty, you see, was generally ac- 
knowledged a catch. His mother was 
outrageously wealthy, he had an aunt 
who was a duchess, he himself had 
something of a reputation for his polo, 
and he wasn’t at all bad looking. All 
of which, in addition to his known sus- 
ceptibility, made him rather a desirable 
catch, and many of the mammas at 
Palm Beach had been angling for him 
three or four seasons. But that good 
fortune which is known to hover over 
inebriated gentlemen, motorists, and 
others had somehow managed to save 
him from being hooked. 

Flora Fox, after the demise of her 
last husband, had found herself some- 
what high and dry financially. The 
late Mr. Fox had been an undersized 
Chicago stockbroker, with a receding 
chin and a penchant for betting on 
horse racing. Two hours after his es- 
cape from this vale of tears, Flora 
had his lawyers on the phone, only to 
be told that, had Strawberry won the 
day before at Louisville, Mrs. Fox 
would have been worth a fortune; as 
it was, Strawberry having lost the race, 
well, et cetera, et cetera 


It was up to her to find another 
band, and, being a wily woman, she g 
once wired Pudge & Co., in New York 
Now Pudge & Co. were matrimonial 
agents de luxe. It was their busines 
to keep track of hotel registers at the 
various fashionable resorts, and to cat. 
alogue, unknown to their victims, al] 
eligible financial catches. The day after 
her telegram, came a special-delivery 
letter, announcing the personnel of the 
Florida places, and Mrs. Fox, with a 
Dianalike light in her eyes, turned tp 
Palm Beach. The eligibles were classi. 
fied below: 
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Morris Blum 
Henry J. Kidd ° we 
I, Rosenberg N. ¥. 
Jack Pillsted Chicago 
O. Harold Sharp |Colo. Springs 
M. F. H. Sims UI] Chicago 


St. Louis 
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Flora stopped reading. 
never met M. F. H. Sims IIL., but she 
had often seen pictures Of him in those 
magazines which are devoted to pictures 
of the latest fashions and the latest 
fashionable people. She recalled that 
his home was really in New York, but 
that, for some reason or other, he pre- 
ferred to live in Chicago. She recalled, 
too, that the Chicago papers made much 
of him, and that he was the star of the 
Arrogantsia Club polo team. The 
Pudge announcement showed him to be 
financially Class “A.” There was noth 
ing else to it. Mrs. Fox wired imme 
diately for rooms at the Regal Hotel, 
and departed for Palm Beach. 

It had been an amazing campaign 
When she arrived, M. F. H. Sims Ill 
was dividing his time between two flap 
pers, Elizabeth McHenry, of Pitte 
burgh, and the Plum girl, of Boston, 
whose bathing suits and dancing 
shocked every one so. 

Now there is something about @ 
widow—whatever it is Anyway, 
at the end of the first week Monty was 
running circles around Mrs, Fox, tt 
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ing in vain to be introduced to her. But 
the lady saw to it that he wasn’t—yet. 
A game of Fox and Goose, Artie Bangs 
called it. However, on the eighth day 
after her arrival, young Mr. Sims did 
manage to meet her, on the ninth he 
proposed to her, and on the tenth she 
left for Chicago, just to see if he’d fol- 
low. He did. And that was the be- 
ginning of the infatuation which was 
causing such concern on the part of 
Smollett, Mr. Sims’ faithful butler. 


The Ricketts, Julia and Jerome, are 
proprietors of a little restaurant on 
North State Street. Jerome Ricketts 
was formerly a butler; his wife, Julia, 
a lady’s maid, and their place of busi- 
ness is the rendezvous of Chicago’s 
fashionable servants. 

It was here, at tea time on this par- 
ticular Thursday, that Smollett, through 
the machinations of his friends, was 
presented to Miss Gussie Dibble, Mrs. 
Fox’s maid. Miss Dibble proved to 
be a plethoric, determined-looking 
woman, of doubtful age and disposi- 
tion, but the masterful Smollett set 
about gaining her confidence, and by 
dinner time they were old friends. 

Now Smollett, by reason of his being 
the only English butler on the North 
Shore who had ever seen England, was 
something of a personage at Ricketts’, 
and Gussie Dibble was not slow in per- 
ceiving this. His obvious attentions 
flattered her, just as he knew they 
would, and when, at ten o’clock, after 
having dined together and witnessed a 
photo play, they were sitting on a bench 
in Lincoln Park, looking at the moon, 
his arm was around her waist, and she 
was telling him all about Mrs, Fox. 


“Smollett,” said Monty Sims, spoon- 
ing his grapefruit reflectively, “do you 
know anything about Spiritualism ?” 

“Spiritism, sir?’ Smollett had a 
very skillful way of correcting his em- 
ployer’s errors of speech. 
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“I mean Spiritism. Know anything 
about it?” 

Now Smollett, being an Englishman, 
hated to admit his knowledge on any 
subject was deficient. Moreover, he 
had an intuitive feeling that all this 
had something to do with the widow. 

“The reason I ask,” went on Monty, 
“is because Mrs. Fox is hipped on the 
subject.” 

“Really, sir?’ Smollett suddenly 
found himself displeased that Gussie 
Dibble had omitted to tell him this. 
She had, to be sure, told him enough 
about Mrs, Fox, but she had not men- 
tioned Spiritism. 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Sims. “Clean 
gone on the subject. This old bird, 
Sir Rollo Hodge, who was over here 
from England last fall, got her going.” 
He sighed. “I guess there’s nothing 
for me to do but take it up, too. She 
wants me to.” 

Smollett looked down compassion- 
ately upon the lovelorn young man. He 
really felt very sorry for him. If only 
he dared tell him the things he had 
learned from Gussie Dibble—how the 
widow had had _ three husbands, 
whereas she admitted but one; how her 
shrewish temper had been the death of 
all three; how she was really thirty- 
five, though she claimed to be Monty’s 
own age, twenty-six, and various other 
facts, intimate boudoir secrets which 
the trusting Gussie had confided in him. 
If only he dared tell Mr. Sims these 
things! But, of course, he dared not, 
and Mr. Sims was going on blindly, 
deeper and deeper into the mire of in- 
fatuation. 

“Ever been to a séance?” asked the 
young man, looking up. 

“No, sir.” 

“Neither’ve I. 
night,” 

An idea tingled suddenly in the back 
of Smollett’s cranium. It seemed such 


Got to go to one to- 


a capital idea that his voice trembled 
slightly as he asked his next question: 
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“Do you—happen to know, sir, 
where the séance is to be?” 

“I’m not sure,” answered Monty. 
“All I know is that her favorite medium 
is some bird named Winkle; he lives 
somewhere on Dearborn Street.” 

“I beg pardon, sir,” said Smollett, 
after making a mental note of the name 
and street. “But will it be convenient, 
sir, if I go to town this morning? I’ve 
an appointment with a dentist, but I 
shall be back for luncheon, sir.” 

“Go right ahead,” nodded Monty 
magnanimously, and, when the butler 
had left the room, fell to staring out 
the window. He was wondering if, 
after all, Flora wasn’t getting just a 
bit too much of an upper hand.- This 
Spiritism business, for instance—why 
couldn’t she have kept on without in- 
sisting on dragging him in? 


Mr. Solomon Winkle was a pale, 
shifty-eyed, nervous, little man, with 
a brushy mustache and some ill-fitting 
black clothes. There was nothing mys- 
terious or spooky about his house in 
Dearborn Street. It was just an ordi- 
nary house, and Mr. Winkle was, to 
all appearances, just an ordinary man. 
He looked as if he should have been a 
suburban grocer. 

“Doubtless,” said the suave Smollett, 
when the two were seated in a dingy 
“parlor” off the hallway, “doubtless you 
are unaware of the purpose of my call.” 

“I s’pose,” said the shifty-eyed Mr. 
Winkle, “you want to arrange a 
séance.” 

“Precisely,” smiled the butler, and 
reaching inside his coat he produced 
a packet of crisp, new bank notes. 

The medium eyed this display with 
interest, and ran a twitching finger over 
his mustache. 

“T think,” he coughed, “that we won’t 
have any trouble in arranging r 

“The fact is,” Smollett leaned for- 
ward confidentially, “I merely wanted 


to talk to you about a séance which J = 
believe is to take place here to-night= ” 
for Mrs. Fox.” 

“Mrs. Fox? Yes.” 

“Here is the point,” and loweri 
his voice, Monty Sims’ faithful butler 
outlined his plan, 

“Impossible!” cried the little mag 
when he had heard. “Jm-possible!” 

Smollett flicked the edges of the bank 
notes lightly. 

“That is to say,” coughed Mr. Win 
kle, eying the currency, “it’s entirely 
outside professional ethics to—to con- 
sider-such a thing!” 

Smollett appeared not to have heard, 
He was counting the money, and the 
crisp, new bills rustled alluringly. 

“Of course,” said the medium, 
squirming in his chair, “of course — 


’ 


“Precisely,” nodded Smollett, with a 
bland smile, “I knew we could come to 
terms.” 

And continuing to caress the bank 
notes with his fingers, he told Mr, 
Winkle just what he was to do. 

“You get half of this now,” he said, 
recovering his hat, “and the rest to- 
night—after the séance. I shall be 
here. I want you to put me in the next 
room. Everything understood ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” agreed the medium 
jerkily. “Certainly—yes, indeed.” 


It was very dark in the room, and 
as he sat in the mystic circle, Monty 
was not perfectly at ease. He had,a 
moment before, transferred his watch 
and purse to a secure pocket inside his 
waistcoat. You never could tell, you 
know. He did not exactly fancy the 
neighborhood, and as for this dark 
room 

Of course, it was pleasant to be hold- 
ing Flora’s hand, but the woman on the 
other side, whose clammy hand clutched 
his, was apparently afflicted with St 
Vitus’ dance or some similar trouble, 
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7 for her hand shook so that it jiggled 


his whole arm most annoyingly. 

After an interminable wait, a mys- 
terious light appeared in the center of 
the room, illuminating an old-fashioned 
couch, on which lay a pale, little man 
with a ragged mustache, apparently 
asleep. 

In the eerie light, Monty could dimly 
make out the staring faces of the people 
who sat around in the circle, holding 
hands, and he felt the least bit uncom- 
fortablee Mrs. Fox, who was an ar- 
dent Spiritist, was leaning forward, 
gazing intently at the little man on 
the couch. 

After a minute or two, the little man 
was seen to shudder violently in his 
sleep, and, as he shuddered, so, with 
acceleration, did the dreadful woman 
on Monty’s left. Mrs. Fox whispered 
something—he couldn’t hear what it 
was—and, of a sudden, the medium’s 
quaking ceased, and he was heard to 
utter a few guttural grunts. 

“It’s Chief Wah-Wah-Tay-See,” 
came Mrs. Fox’s tense whisper, and, 
with a start, Monty observed the little 
man spring from the couch and hop 
gruntingly about the circle, in the ap- 
proved manner of an Indian war dance. 

The whole thing seemed highly ludi- 
crous to Monty, and he would have 
laughed, had not the creature on his 
left been jiggling his arm so annoy- 
ingly. Then, suddenly the little man’s 
amazing war dance ceased, and he ap- 
peared to collapse on the couch. For 
a moment or two he reclined there, in- 
ert, then the violent shuddering seized 
him again. When this was over, he 
lay quiet for a few seconds, then, in a 
sepulchral voice, spoke: 

“Isadore. Is there any one—named 
Isadore—here ?” 

A gasp was heard from one of the 
dim figures across the circle. 

“Abie is here,” came the medium’s 
voice. “He wants to talk to you.” 


That’s the Proper Spirit 
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“Ask him,” said the dim figure ex- 
citedly, “ask him, should I sell the 
store?” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
Monty was aware of a tickling sensa- 
tion along the edge of his scalp. Then 
came the medium’s voice again: 

“No. He says not to sell—the store.” 

“Ask him,” came the nasal request, 
“ask him, should I buy fall cloaks ‘nd 
suits now, oder vill prices go down?” 

“He says—buy now. Prices will not 
—go down.” 

At this Monty evinced a skeptical 
grin in the semidarkness. 

The medium was stirring in his 
trance. 

“He is gone. Abie is gone.” 

“°S all right,” said the man across 
the circle. “Vat I vanted to know, I 
found out!” 

Then, after a little silence, another 
fit of shuddering seized the figure on 
the couch, more violent than before, 
and, as if speaking with difficulty, came 
his voice: 

“Is there 
here?” 

M. F. H. Sims III. felt a tremor run 
through the arm of Mrs. Fox, felt her 
grip on his hand tighten. 

“IT am—Flora,” she said in a low, 
trembling voice. 

The medium squirmed a moment. 

“Some one,” he said, “is trying to 
commune with you—TI can’t get him. 
Ah! Yes—Herbert is here—Herbert 
wants to speak to you.” 

“Herb!” cried Mrs. Fox, leaning for- 
ward. 

“Herb,” whispered Monty. 
he?” 

“Mr. Fox,” she answered, in an agi- 
tated voice. 

“Herb is here,” droned the medium. 
“Is there anything you want to ask 
him ?” 

“Yes, yes! Ask him if he is happy 
in the spirit world.” 





any one named—Flora— 





“Who's 
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There was a pause. 

“Yes—he says he is happy—much 
happier than he ever was with you.” 

The startled Mr. Sims was aware 
that Flora was making funny sounds 
in her thoat. 

“He wants to talk to you,” went on 
the medium. “There is something he 
is trying to say to you. Oh, yes. He 
says he has seen Egbert and Claude 
—your other husbands. He says that 
all three of them are working for you 
in the spirit world—so that you may get 
over your awful disposition—which 
made their lives so wretched on earth.” 

Monty was staring open-mouthed at 
the man in the trance who was s0 
calmly uttering these uncanny words. 

“He says,” continued the voice, “that 
you must not marry the young man you 
met at Palm Beach. You are only 
marrying him for his money—and you 
would make his life desperately un- 
happy—even as you did theirs—he 
says 4 

3ut here the message from the spirit 
world was interrupted by a gasping cry 
from Flora Fox. Monty felt his hand 
dropped with a violence that startled 
him, and heard a chair scrape and a 
rustle of silk. When he looked around, 
the place which had been occupied by 
the fascinating widow was empty. 


Flora had fled. 


It was a beautiful April morning. 
As Smollett ascended the stairs with 
Mr. Sims’ newspaper, bright patterns 
of. sunlight were playing over the bal- 
ustrade, and through an open window 
came the fragrant breath of spring. 
Smollett was in unusually high good 
humor, humming under his breath as 
he went, a ditty he had once heard in 
a London music hall: 


af 


“First she had some marmalade, 
And then she had some jam, 

Then some dozen of oysters, 
And then a plate of ham, 

A lobster and a crab or two, 
And a pint of bottled beer, 

A little gin hot to settle the lot~ 
And that’s what made her queer.” 


It really was a jolly morning to be 
alive. Spring, and all that sort of thing, 
you know! 

At Mr. Sims’ door he paused, 
coughed lightly, and knocked. 

“Yes?” 

Opening the door, he bowed cere 
moniously into the room. 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“Morning, Smollett.” 

The young gentleman was sitting on 
the edge of his canopied bed, in a not 
unfamiliar attitude, while Goro, his Jap 
valet, kneeled to lace his oxfords. But 
there was, somehow, a different expres 
sion on his face. 

Smollett glanced hastily about the 
chamber. The large photograph of 
Mrs. Fox, which had reposed on the 
dressing table, was gone. 

“Lovely morning, sir,” beamed Smol- 
lett. 

“Um—yes.” 

“I brought your paper, sir,” handing 
it to him. - 

“Thank you, 
ready ?” 

“Yes, sir, as soon as you are down.” 

“Um.” Mr; Sims was staring va 
cantly out the window. 

“Would there be anything else, sir?” 

“No, thanks.” He turned and looked 
at his butler queerly. “You know, I 
told you I was going to a séance last 
night? Well, I went.” 

“You did, sir?” 

“Yes. And, say, Smollett, there's 
something to this Spiritism thing, after 
all!” 


Smollett. Breakfast 
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The Arrant Rover 


By Berta Ruck 


Author of “His Official Fiancée,” “The Girls at His Billet,” 
“Sweet Stranger,” etc. 


THE STORY SO FAR. 


Archie Laverock is by profession an arrant rover. Temporarily he is connected with a 
London motor firm. Tooling along the Surrey lanes one afternoon, he comes upon a beau- 
tiful young woman who is being brutally treated by her husband. Laverock rescues her 
gallantly, carries her home in his car, and discovers that she is Lucy Joy, winner of the 
Daily Periscope beauty contest, and was merely acting for the cinema. He meets her fam- 
ily— mummie, auntie, and Frankie, the young ‘midshipman brother. He meets also several 
of Lucy’s venerable admirers, Prominent among them is the admiral. Several days later 
he runs across the admiral on his way to the Joy household with an invitation to his birthday 
party in town. Archie takes a short cut across country, reaches the Joy family first, and 
they promise to celebrate his birthday at his camp. The admiral, coming in second, re- 
taliates by leaving an important sealed note for Miss Lucy Joy. 






CHAPTER V. “The what?” 

OT until seven o’clock that eve- “The orchestra, the band, the man 

ning was Laverock free to be- who plays the banjo for these ladies 
gin preparation for his party. to-night.” 


He reached camp to find Captain “Ladies ?” 
Smith tying a white tie with the aid of “Who are coming to supper here.” 
the shaving glass hung on the tent pole. “Here?” 

“Here, none of that,’”’ Archie ordered. “Yes; don’t go on like the echo at 


“You don’t dress, please. Nobody’s a lakeside resort, and don’t let’s have 
going to dress. It’s not in the picture; that old story about your being terrified 
spoil the whole thing.” of women. Be a tower of strength and 

“But,” the young Indian-army man_ get back out of those glad rags,” said 
protested, “I’m running up to town by Archie, himself simmering with inward 
the seven-forty; I thought I’d look in trepidation. She was coming, and he 
on some people at the sx wanted everything to be “right” as pos- 

“Impossible, I’m afraid,” said Archie sible. That is, as “different” as possi- 
good-temperedly. “You can’t leave this ble. He wasn’t going to have Smith 
evening, Smith; you’re the orchestra.” sitting there looking just like any 
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glossy, well-to-do young man at her 
usual supper party. Nothing was to be 
like that. Everything was to be in 
abrupt, complete, and vivid contrast— 
the people, the surroundings, the food. 

“Dinner for seven to-night, Parkin; 
no, we are eight,” he told the grounds- 
man rapidly. “You've got chops, 
haven’t you, and those tins of beans, 
and potatoes, and there’s plenty of beer? 
Have lemonade and some Emu bur- 
gundy for the ladies, and you'll have 
to manage a sweet of some sort, sponge 
cake and fruit with custard over it or 
something, and x 

“Mr. Laverock, sir!” broke in Parkin 
with reproach. “It can’t be done. Can’t 
be done. Not the sweets and fruit. No 
time to run up to London and get them 
now. And it’s early closing day in this 
place, which you gentlemen are always 
forgetting. Now, if I’d have known 
this morning that you was expecting 
company to dinner—and ladies, too—I 
maybe would have been able to manage 
something ; but as it is, why——” 

“Sergeant,” said ex-Captain Lave- 
rock very quietly, “see what you can 
do, will you? I’m sure you'll knock up 
something, all right!” he added, with 
a look and the laugh that had caused it 
to be said of him, in a previous exist- 
ence, that the men would do anything 
for that youngster. “Dinner at eight, 
or better say a quarter past.” 

“Very good, sir,’ from Parkin, re- 
signed. 4 

Five minutes later Archie’s other sta- 
ble companions arrived to find him 
scouring a trestle table lugged out of 
the pavilion and set on a smooth piece 
of turf near the railings. Captain 
Smith, meanwhile, was preparing the 
table decorations by cramming into jam 
jars bouquets composed of cowslips, 
bluebells, lilac, pansies, and southern- 
wood, all tied up together very tightly 
with string. 


“Hul—lo! Whose birthday’s this?” 


} 
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demanded the young man who worked 
on the railway. “Are you expecting 
anybody over to-night, Laverock? By 
Jove! Three ladies and a man? But 
man, the dinner! Who's going to 
cook ?” 

“Who generally cooks?” retorted 
Archie without looking up from his 
scrubbing. “I told them it was pot 
luck and that we’d have to give them 
what we always have ourselves.” 

“They little dreaming what muck that 
is,” commented the young man who 
worked in the city. “Who is the—er 
—principal lady this time, Laverock? 
I hope she’s accustomed to roughing 
it? Has she lived out in the colonies 
or was she on farm work during the 
war, or something of that sort? Be- 
cause if so——” 

“I don’t know what she did during 
the war,’ replied young Laverock 
lightly, as he dropped the scrubbing 
brush back into the bucket. “She’s act- 
ing for the cinema now.” 

“Cinema? Is she, by Jove?” All 
three young men pricked up their ears, 
“Where did you meet her? Who is 
she? Anybody one’s ever heard of?” 

This was Archie’s moment. His face 
showed more of a small schoolboy’s ex- 
ultation than the amusement of a 
grown-up man—one says this forgetting 
the fact that there is no such thing as 
a “grown-up” man—as he replied: 

“Her name is Miss Lucy Joy.” 

Sensation. Then incredulity. 
“You’re rotting.” Then the buzz of 
comment. 

“Lucy Joy? Not the Lucy Joy?” 

“The Periscope girl?” 

“Good heavens, Laverock, you know 
her ?” 

“Obviously, or I shouldn’t have in- 
vited her over with the whole of her 
family, should I?’ retorted young 
Laverock, to whom all this was even as 
honey from the honeycomb, Lucy Joy! 
The name was as well known that spring 
as, say, Delysia or the Lenglen. And 
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she was coming here, to this crazy rub- 
bish heap of a camp by the railway 
fine, at the invitation of him, Archie 
Laverock, who was nobody in particu- 
lar. 

“Have you known her long, you dark 
horse?” 

“Not very.” 

“Why, there’s something about her in 
to-day’s London Mail! I read it in the 
train coming down,” blurted out the 
young man from the city. “Look here 
—oh, no, it was in another paper, per- 
haps.” 

ut Archie had swiftly caught the 
magazine from him and had turned to 
the gossiping column head. The very 
first paragraph ran: 


WHAT WE WANT TO KNOW. 


What is it that takes the admiral down so 
often to a certain blue bungalow in Surrey, 
and if his daughters may shortly expect a 
bolt from the blue? 

Whether Miss Lucy Joy, although a thing 
of beauty, intends to remain a joy very much 
longer ? 


“Awful rot they put in these rags!” 
grunted young Laverock, carefully 
folding the paper to stow it out of 
sight. “What’s that, Parkin? Well, 
if we haven’t another tablecloth, we 
haven’t, that’s all. What’s the matter 
with clean boards?” 

His friends gazed upon this youth. 
The utter cheek of him, inviting celeb- 
rity to this squalor! 

“} suppose you’re sure she’s coming?” 
suggested the young man. “One always 
hears that theatricals—well, they vow 
they’re coming for the fun of it, and 
then fail to materialize. The most un- 
reliable crowd on earth.” 

Archie glared at him over the jam 
pots of flowers. 

“The Joys aren’t exactly ‘theatri- 
cals,’” he explained stiffly. “Miss Joy 
has only been going in for this since that 
competition affair. Of course she is 
coming.” This with added composure 


because he himself felt far from cer- 
tain on this point. 

Suppose she didn’t come? Found it 
too late, too much of a drag to get back 
from her rehearsal? Yet his faith was 
rewarded. 


At eight o’clock the visitors arrived, 
all four of them. 

To young Laverock there was only 
one. 

Here she rose, the star, radiant as any 
of her photographs strewn all over the 
country. And the three young men, 
Archie’s friends, who had begun by ey- 
ing the guests with that concentration 
plus embarrassment of a shy curate in 
the presence of bazaar-opening royalty, 
themselves fell helpless victims to the 
charm of the cinema beauty, and, hap- 
pily, to the charm of her family as well. 
Frankie, on catching the name of the 
young city man, discovered that his 
younger brother had been at Dartmouth 
with him: This made them into old 


friends even as the rickety chairs were 
allotted and the black-handled knives 
taken up. 

The city man “carved” the chops, and 
with an ineffable glance toward the star 
guest asked, “May I give you beans?” 
This nursery wit was loudly applauded, 


and what remained of the ice was 
broken by Captain Smith’s inquiring 
diffidently of Mrs. Harrison, “Miss Joy, 
shall you stay on ‘the screen,’.or what- 
ever you call it, for good, or shall you 
go on the regular stage presently ?” 

“Ah! Very pretty!” cried auntie 
gayly. “I didn’t dare hope any one 
would really make the mistake, even 
in the dusk with the light behind me. 
Sut you know that Lucy is to go on the 
real stage presently, don’t you, Mr. 
Laverock? No potatoes, thanks—yes, 
yes, I will! They’re not burned ; they’re 
delicious! Yes; don’t you read your 
Periscope?” 

“Didn’t you see the latest excitement 
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for our peaceful family circle, Lave- 
roc ‘i 

“Yes, the part in the new De Cour- 
ville revue?” 

“Are you really, Miss Joy——” 

“What’s more, I’m having a scent 
named after me now!” the bijou beauty 
announced with pride. “You know, like 
Chaminade or Mary Garden! People 
sniffing at a sachet and saying, ‘Oh, it’s 
Lucy Joy.” 

“Disgustin’ thought, I call it!” from 
Frankie, hewing bread. 

Then simultaneous queries from 
mummie and auntie: “But what is the 
nicest hotel to stay at in Paris just 
now? Because, you know, Lucy’s re- 
vue will be coming on over there - 

“Oh,” said young Laverock evenly, 
“she’s going away, going over to 
France, is she?” 

“Yes, and what she'll be like when 
she’s the prattle of Paris as well as the 
talk of London Town, I shudder to 
think,” from Frankie. “Personally, I 
shail have to disown her, and, the next 
time anybody in the ship asks me if 
I’m any relation, I shall simply say, ‘Oh, 
no, I never heard of the young woman, 
so snubs!’ ” 

Laughter, through which there rose 
a treble shriek from mummie. “Oh! 
Talking of ships! Good heavens! It’s 
just reminded me. That note. From 
the admiral!” 

Involuntary glances about from 
Archie’s friends to see what had be- 
come of that London Mail. 

“Yes! The admiral’s note! I prom- 
ised him I’d let Lucy have it the very 
instant she got in. Then I never 
thought of it again. How ghastly of 
me!” cried little Mrs. Joy. “Here you 
are, my pet P 

She burrowed in her beaded bag and 
handed the note across the table. 

Lucy was sitting between Archie 
Laverock and the young city man, to 
whom assuredly it was the evening of 
his life, to be remembered and spoken 


of for many moons among his palsy” 
“There’s a fellow in our office who's 
met Lucy Joy!” 

The beauty girl took the note, said 
prettily, “Oh, may I open it? It’s prob. 
ably about the race to-morrow, and I 
might have to telephone at once,” and 
tore open the envelope. 

She read the note. There escaped 
her a little, “Oh, dear. Oh!” of agita- 
tion. 

“What is it, darling? Anything 
wrong?” chirped her mother anxiously, 

For there were only two people at 
that table who guessed correctly at the 
contents of that note. Mrs. Harrison’s 
blue eyes sent a quick, comprehending 
glance across the table. Archie Lave- 
rock, outwardly imperturbable, told 
himself: “Ha! The old boy’s trump- 
ing my card, is he?” 

Lucy, pulling herself together, 
crammed the note into her brocade sack 
and chirped back: “Oh, no, mummie! 
It—it’s nothing that need be answered 
at once = 

“What it is to belong to the ruling 
sex!” broke in the semibaritone of 
Frankie at the other end of the table. 
“Wilt trifle?” He passed the sweet in 
a lordly dish quite unfamiliar to the 
campites, produced somewhence by 
Parkin. “Jolly nice trifle, too. Figure 
to yourselves, though, what would hap- 
pen if I were not to ‘answer at once’ 
any of our distinguished friends’ mes- 
sages! Dost remember Kipling’s ad- 
miral and the snotty? If Lucy’d been 
a boy, as she always wished she was, 
she’d have the admiral in ‘the attitude 
of God Almighty to a cockroach,’ in- 
stead of e 

“Used I to wish I were a boy, 
Frankie? What extraordinary things 
one wants when one’s quite young. I’m 
sure I should never wish for anything 
so silly now!” declared the girl, with a 
little, uncertain laugh that drew upon 
her the eyes of Archie Laverock. 

She avoided them with completeness. 
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The Arrant Rover 


Archie had once been told by a woman 
that this avoidance was often more of 
a compliment than the tenderest return 
glance. But was it sO in this case? 
Tension tingled in the young man’s 
mind. The air was full of it, and the 
golden evening that was fading into 
dusk about the table. Archie felt mad- 
deningly alive all over, to-night, con- 
scious of every detail about him—the 
fresh smell of trodden grass, the voices 
of belated tennis players farther down 
the sports ground, the rooks dotting the 
primrose sky, the flowerlike patches of 
color made by the women’s hats and 
frocks about the homely table, the plain 
dishes, the cottage nosegays. At the 
same time he was conscious only of 
her, her sweet bird’s note twittering to 
one of his friends. 

“Who is going to sing to us? Didn’t 
Mr. Laverock say one of you had a 
banjo?” 

“Ah, yes! Wilt banj’?” from 
Frankie, springing up. “Can’t I lend a 
hand to clear away these things?” 

Ten minutes later all sign of the 
Lockhartian feast had disappeared. 
Archie and the others had dragged from 
his tent the two camp beds to make a 
settee for the ladies; he had lighted 
the big Japanese lanterns which hung 
outside the tents less for use than for 
ornament. Above them the sky was 
now glooming into a soft mauve. Be- 
yond the palings the lights of the sta- 
tion glowed ruby and emerald. It was 
cool and still and clear, but to Archie 
Laverock the whole air quivered with 
electricity. 

He squatted next to Frankie on the 
rug close to her tiny feet. The other 
young men had brought out mackin- 
toshes to sit on. Captain Smith, set- 
tled on an old sugar box, was plucking 
at the banjo strings. 

“Sing your Punjabi love song,” 
Archie commanded him, “the one about 
the plaything of love, could the world 
stand still, and all that——” 


The docile Smith on the sugar box 
gathered together a twanging chord, 
lifted up a wistful tenor, and began: 
“You've the tenderest, laughing, rosebud lips 

that ever a man beguiled, 


With thoughts of the devil, the world and 
the——” 


He broke off. “No; sorry ” He 
twanged more chords, seeming hastily 
to review suitable verses from that in- 
terminable serenade to which each fron- 
tier regiment adds its own translation, 
“That’s the wrong one——” 

“Oh, why ‘4 

“No; carry on P 

“Yes, do go on with it,” Mrs. Joy be- 
sought him. “I’m sure it’s quite all 
right, because poor Tom used to sing 
it! What is that verse?” 


? 


“Your feet are as dainty as feet can be, and 
your ankles a sight to see, 

Which whenever you show, as you frequently 
do, it has often occurred to me——” 


Took up Captain Smith, encouraged: 


“Though never a maid was so daintly made, 
or such delicate lingerie wore, 

I wish I could think that nobody else had 
bought you silk stockings before.” 

Followed the verses about hair, the 
color of burnished gold that’s lit by the 
setting sun, and celebrating the tender 
curve of a dear, young throat, while 
Archie Laverock, sitting at her feet in 
the spring twilight, listened to that song 
that was all of her. 

Little princess! In her condescen- 
sion she was here, pleased with the en- 
tertainment he had provided for her, 
Parkin’s dinner, Smith’s music. 

Just a caprice, perhaps, Perhaps by 
to-morrow this much-run-after girl 
would have come to the end of the 
novelty of all this; she’d be tired of the 
hought of a young man without a penny 
who pigged it in a tent and ran about 
on errands for a motor firm, his whole 
year’s salary amounting to what she 
could make by a month’s contract. To- 
morrow it might be all over. But he, 
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Laverock, had scored over those other 

people to-night. 

“Oh, plaything of love, could the world stand 
still,” 

chanted Captain Smith to the heartrend- 

ing running snarl of the strings. 


“and never the day be born, 

And the cares of life be chased away, as the 
night is chased by the morn! 

Then queen of my heart I'd hold you fast, 
and lord of your life would reign, 

And never a soul, but only I, should rest in 
those arms again, 

And never a soul, but only I——” 


The note hovered on a pause, a pause 
filled in by the distant calling of rooks, 
the nearer rumble of a train passing the 
station, by the clinking of dishes from 
wherever Parkin was washing up, and, 
so Archie would have imagined, by the 
thumping of his own disturbed young 
- heart, calling to her who was so differ- 
ent from any girl whom he had yet 
met. Plunk from the banjo. 

“Should rest in those arms again!” 


Plunk, plunk, ended Captain Smith 
softly. 

“Oh! Thank you, so much! That 
is so pretty!” twittered Mrs. Joy. “But, 
Madgie, used poor Tom to sing that 
last verse?” 

“No; that’s a kind of encore verse by 
a man called Meade, out there,” ex- 
plained Captain Smith, shifting the 
banjo. “Miss Joy, won’t you sing 
now ?” 

“T can’t really. I’ve no voice a 

“Only just enough for a whole the- 
ater, my pet? Oh, Lu, darling! She 
knows she has to sing for that revue 
man; she has the sweetest little voice! 
Not very strong, perhaps, but——” 

“Mummie, I can’t sing. Please. I 
am not going to sing.” 

“You will dance, though, won’t you?” 
Archie turned his head quietly up to- 
ward her. “Where’s the phonograph, 
Smith? Put on ‘In Lilac Time;’ that’s 
a good record.” 


They danced under the stars, danced 
on the turf bordering the cinder track, 
Captain Smith waltzed with mum 
mie; auntie’s magpie black-and-white 
gleamed against the arm of the young 
city man; the railway lad cavorted bur- 
lesquewise with Frankie. But as soon 
as Archie’s long, brown fingers had 
taken to themselves the tiny ones of 
Lucy Joy, he knew that this was going 
to be “the” dance of his life. Even then 
he sensed a new influence in his life, 

“In lilac time, in lilac time ” sang 
Frankie to the music as he swung past 
his sister and her partner. 

Archie spoke down to her through 
the languorous tune. “I say,” he be- 
gan, “when are you going to Paris?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Laverock. Soon, 
I expect. Why?” 

Archie, circling with her, told her, “I 
shall be going away soon myself.” 

“Shall you? To Paris?” 

“No. To Wales. I’ve a job on. To 
teach an old gentleman there to drive 
a car——” 

“How interesting,” said Lucy Joy. 

“Do you think so?” said young Lave- 
rock, anger suddenly flaming up in him 
again. Why, why had he to put up with 
these “jobs on?” Why couldn’t he fol- 
low her to Paris if he wanted? Why 
hadn’t he got leisure and unlimited 
means and a Preillage Court at the 
back of him? 

“It’s a rotten job,” he said curtly into 
the pretty, drawling melody, “but the 
old boy’s an uncle or something to my 
firm’s people, and he’s got pots of 
money, too, and he wrote up yesterday 
to my firm and said he’d like them to 
send down the best man they had?” 

“So—so they’re sending you?” 

“T’m at their beck and call. They’re 
at his beck and call,” returned Archie 
more cheerfully, “because they can’t af- 
ford to dream of losing any money. No 
rich people can. My firm’s so well off, 
you see.” 

“Horrible,” said the girl on his arm, 
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“to be at people’s beck and call like 
that——” 

“Well! You are, aren’t you?” 
Archie reminded her not too kindly, for 
he was stung, extra sensitive to-night. 
“Of course, it pays you better and all 
that” Here he thought it was 
ghastly the things men found them- 
selves saying to girls, just because they 
wanted to be talking of something ut- 
terly different, and mustn’t! “But your 
cinema people and your stage managers 
and all that; they arrange what you’ve 
got to do, I suppose ?” 

“It’s so different for a girl,” the min- 
jature beauty told him defiantly, as those 
absurd blue-kid shoes glided and “hesi- 
tated” in step to his boots. “Quite dif- 
ferent. I—I could stop whenever I 
like, you see.” Petulantly, “Couldn’t 
1?” as he didn’t answer. “Couldn’t 1?” 

“Could you?” said Archie Laverock, 
sore—and curt. 

She waltzed silently to the end of the 
turf then as they turned she threw at 
him with a sort of childish challenge, 
with something of the pride with which 
she’d announced that a new perfume 
was to be given her name, “A girl can 
get married, can’t she, to somebody 
who'll—who’ll give her a wonderful 
time and let her do whatever she likes ?” 

“Can she?” 

“Why do you say that like that, Mr. 
Laverock ?” 

“Like what ?” 

“That. As it happens,” added Lucy 
Joy, tilting her egg-shaped chin, “I had 
a proposal this very evening.” 

“IT know you had,” said Archie Lave- 
rock quickly, missing his step, then cor- 
recting it. “It’s in your bag now.” 

“How did you know? How did you 
know ?” 

“I knew.” He set shoulders and jaw. 
“What are you going to say to it?” 

“What ?” 

“What are you going to say to it? 
Accept ?” 

Lucy, with the defiance of a pecking 


finch, demanded, “What has that got 
to do with you?” 

“Nothing, of course. Only—well, 
you told me, yourself, the first part of 
it!” he reminded her. “Rather natural, 
isn’t it, that I should want to know the 
rest ?” 

The urge in his heart began to break 
through the steadiness of his tone. The 
girl, hearing, drew a quicker breath. 
She countered, looking up, away, over 
his shoulder. “Is it?” 

“Yes.” Young Laverock suddenly 
dropped the quarreling note. Softly 
now he muttered, “Tell me what you’re 
going to say to that man’s proposal ?” 

“Why? Why should I?” 

“Because I want*to know,” said he, 
and let his heart go into his voice at 
last. “I want to know, Lucy!” 

At that she made a little movement, 
involuntary, sudden, as if she had been 
struck. 

Auntie, passing that moment in the 
dance, caught a vivid, startling glimpse; 
to Laverock’s profile, clean-cut and dark 
against the lambent rose of the nearest 
Japanese lantern, there looked up the 
face of Lucy, its innocent oval warmly 
lighted by the pink radiance, lips parted, 
eyes wide upon the young man; it was 
the face of a girl unmistakably adoring. 

“Good heavens,” gasped Mrs. Harri- 
son to herself>and knew not whether 
to be delighted or appalled. “That child 
is now waking up! But is he reliable? 
Or is he one of those?” 

Archie also held a question, so to 
speak, to his own head. Had the girl 
looked at him—like that? Or was it 
his own fatuous imagination? 

For a trait well defined in the rover’s 
character was that the first sign of in- 
clination toward him on the part of any 
woman found him paradoxically, but 
genuinely incredulous. His pal, now, 
that well-meaning, but physically quite 
charmless son of the motor firm, was 
ever ready to confide to his fellows: 
“That little Miss So-and-so is getting 
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dashed keen on me, I’m afraid. I shall 
have to sheer off a point or two. One 
can’t be too careful about these girls 
starting to get fond of one.” 

Some of that caution, superfluous in 
his pal’s case, might often have been no 
bad thing for young Laverock or for 
the girl of the moment. 

However! The next thing that hap- 
pened was that this girl, Lucy, changed, 
in a second, that betraying look upon 
her face. Quite gallantly the little crea- 
ture snatched at what had been drop- 
ping from her, namely, her teasing lev- 
ity of every day. To Archie’s ques- 
tion she tossed off one word: 

“Guess !” 

The boy, though wiser than most 


boys, was baffled again, could not be - 


sure, after all, what to think. Did not 
know that the girl, all trembling se- 
cretly, had much ado to follow the 
promptings of the voice that has cried 
to generation after generation of 
women, “Conceal, conceal.” Not al- 
ways mistakenly. 

In this case it was more politic than 
she suspected. For at that moment be- 
fore, when he wondered, “Did she look 
at me? No! Is she, though?” a cer- 
tain chill, not entirely unknown to him 
already, had begun to creep upon her 
lover. 

“Oh, heavens!” Archie had thought, 
dismayed. 

But now the chill left him, for she, 
the girl, achieved a brighter, more bird- 
like twitter than before. 

“Seriously! Joking apart!” she 
mocked, “D’you always launch these 
paralyzingly heart-searching questions 
at the unfortunate individuals you’ve 
met exactly four times? You weird 
young man! As a matter of fact, I 
haven’t made up my mind yet.” 

“Whether I’m ‘weird’ or not?” he 
muttered uncertainly. 

“No. Whether or not I’m going to 
accept the ad—this last proposal, I 


mean. Men always do expect one ¢ 


settle in one brief instant of time 


whether one means to marry them for 
life! As for you a 

“Yes? Yes?” 

“As for you, Mr. Laverock, I think 
you're just a seething mass of the most 
unabashed curiosity I ever met! Even 
if I had settled what I was going to do, 
what makes you so sure I’d tell you?” 

So she teased and mocked and tan- 
talized, and he could get nothing out of 
her. No, not by the time the phono- 
graph record came to an end and began 
to spin round jarringly, to be snatched 
off by Captain Smith. Not after 
Frankie, exclaiming at the time of night, 
had begun to marshal his womenfolk 
off to the station. Not during the short 
walk down the field to the station, when 
the glamour girl had tripped along be- 
side him as close as in the dance, so 
close that the scent of her filled his 
senses and the light touch of her against 
his coat kept him all athrill. She would 
not tell him what he fumed to know, 
laughing still, “What’s it got to do with 
you? Why d’you ask?” 

Why did he ask, indeed? It was 
not a question that he could have an- 
swered straight away, except with that 
nonexplanatory, “Because I want to 
know.” Why must he know? Did he, 
truly, want her himself as he’d never 
wanted a girl before? Then why that 
chill when he thought she’d looked re- 
sponse at him? On the other hand, 
why this stabbing jealousy because an- 
other man 

“Tell me what you’re going to do 
about it,” he pestered softly, aflame be- 
cause she laughed. 

To the last moment he was kept in 
this suspense by that tiny tease. Even 
so she skipped into the lighted railway 
carriage ahead of her people, who clus- 
tered on the platform, made their fare- 
wells and promises to meet again. 
Even then there was nothing from her 
but a rather mischievous blue glance 
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and the upward tilt of the egg-shaped 
chin, another ripple of laughter. 

No answer. 

The train back to Waterloo had, like 
a long, fiery dragon, swallowed up his 
princess ; with clashing and electric 
flashing it reft her away and fled, its 
wake of pale smoke, sequined in sparks, 
trailing across the dark signal boxes, 
the telegraph posts, the lights of ruby 
and emerald, the purple night sky. 

Then, then at last, after she was gone, 
Archie Laverock found an answer to 
all his questions of the last pulsing hour. 

“The” Lucy Joy, the pet of every 
illustrated paper in England, the sight 
to turn an old man young, the run- 
after screen star who was now to be- 
come the revue favorite and to rise 
from success to giddy success in Lon- 
don, Paris, New York, the exquisite 
pocket celebrity who could probably 
marry a duke, let alone a mere admiral, 
if she would—she had left her answer 
with this obscure young motor expert. 

For as Archie strode up the dewy 
field back to the tents, he clenched his 
hands and dug them down into the 
pockets of his jacket. In the left-hand 
pocket his fingers encountered a crum- 
ple of something soft -and unfamiliar. 
He pulled it out; by the lantern light 
he looked at it. 

Heavens! How had it got there? 
Had she, as she walked beside him, 
tucked it secretly into his pocket? 

Anyhow, here it was. A tiny square 
of cornflower-blue Georgette patterned 
with dots of vivid rose color, all crushed 
up and faintly scented with M ystérieuse. 

The girl’s handkerchief. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The result of this was to put the 
young man, in boyish parlance, “clean 
dead off.” 

He had two days in which to realize 
this fully before he saw his Lucy again. 
More than time enough. To the last, 


however, he hoped that he was some- 
how mistaken. Why should this sort 
of thing have happened again? Already 
it had happened, of course. The rover 
didn’t like to~count how often. He 
merely. felt sore and resentful because 
it was so. Everything was always so 
delightful up to a certain point. Then, 
somehow, he himself never could say 
exactly how, everything went and got 
itself spoiled. Infernal disappoint- 
ment! To feel that this time you'd 
found something so thrillingly different, 
something that would change the whole 
of life and your own character for you, 
and then—to have it crumble in your 
hands, leaving nothing except the sick 
terror of being tied to the ruin! 

“Still,” thought young Laverock as 
he wheeled out Captain Smith’s motor 
cycle for his Sunday expedition, “it 
may turn out all right when I get 
there.” 

He came upon Lucy just before he 
reached the blue bungalow. She was 
in the pine wood, gathering fir cones 
from the soft, terra-cotta carpet into a 
wide, flat basket she held. 

“Oh! You’ve come!” she cried in a 
little, new-sounding voice. “We didn’t 
think you could be here so soon!” 

“No; as a matter of fact, I am a bit 
early,” returned young  Laverock 
gravely and politely across the motor 
cycle. His first glance at her told him 
the worst. 

It was all over. 

She was tremulously glad to see him. 

Composure, self-possession, coquetry, 
sureness of her own little queendom had 
fallen from about her. With it had 
vanished that aura of “the” Lucy Joy, 
the second Mary Pickford, the star, 
and the rest of it. That glamour girl 
had gone. 

Here in her place stood a figure how 
small and wispy against the aisle of tall, 
brown pine trunks, dressed in a typical 
little-girl frock of chintz, blue and 
white as the glimpses of spring sky be- 
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yond the high boughs. With that 
bodice cut so straight and childish, that 
quaint skirt flapping about slim calves, 
that shock of pale-gilt hair lifted by 
the breeze, she might have been nine 
instead of—what was she? Nineteen. 
Only just out of the schoolroom, any- 
how. No artist, either. An ordinary, 
pretty little girl of the new-poor class 
who by a sheer stroke of luck had be- 
come a celebrity in her tinsel fashion. 
“Just an ordinary little girl,’ was her 
knell in Archie’s heart. He had to be 
quite sure of something, though. 

Gently he said, “I say, you left some- 
thing at our camp on Friday night.” 

“Did I?” Unmistakably conscious, 
the birdlike voice. 

He looked at her. 
She knew. 

He took it out of his pocket, the lit- 
tle, pitiful, gay favor. 

“Oh,” said Lucy Joy, looking at it. 
“Yes, that’s mine——” 

No hope, then, that it might have 
been mummie’s or auntie’s, might have 
got in there by mistake. Her doing. 

Shy and flushed, she glanced up at 
him—yes, expectantly. She was ex- 
pecting him to say, “Lucy!” in the tone 
in which he’d muttered it a couple of 
nights ago. 

Helpless, the young man said noth- 
ing. Just an ordinary little girl in a 
blue frock who would have been keen 
on his getting fond of her. Why did 
they? Why? 

Bewilderment, incredulity, dread, 
swept in swift waves over the face of 
the girl. 

“Hush, hush,” whispered the pines. 
“Hush——” He had nothing to tell 
her. 

Still battling against the truth of it, 
the poor mite told herself he “dared 
not—just because of her being Lucy 
Joy,” and made her puny effort against 
fate. 


She tilted her chin, forced herself 


No mistaking it. 


to smile regally, and said, “You mat 
keep it.” 

“What?” blurted out Archie in con. 
sternation. 

“My handkerchief. You may keep 
it, if you like. As a sort of mascot, a 
souvenir, you know; to remember——” 

Her voice trailed away at sight of 
the look on Archie Laverock’s face, 

He said blankly, “Oh, thanks very 
much,” and stuffed the thing back into 
his pocket. 

Alone the Power that made them 
both could have told which was the 
more wretched at that moment, the girl 
or the boy. 


It is a pity Dante did not describe 
afternoon tea in purgatory. Quota- 
tions from this are needed to convey 
that meal of Archie’s in the Joys’ flower 
garden, where the finches twittered 
about the bird bath and the family was 
unwontedly silent, only the eyes of 
mummie and of auntie urging: “What 
is the matter? What has gone wrong? 
What, what is it?” 

He left as soon as he decently might. 
Next day he was due to go down to 
Wales, he told them. This was his 
good-by. His face as he said it should 
have made even mummie feel positively 
sorry for the young man. 

And what of the girl? 

Upstairs to her room at the blue 
bungalow fled Lucy Joy as soon as he 
was gone. With a gesture such as she 
never again could achieve for the cam- 
era, she flung herself down, half against 
her pillows, half against the soft shoul- 
der of her mother, and sobbed for one 
impossibility on which she had set her 
heart. Copiously she wept, but sin- 
cerely. The girl, for the first time mis- 
erable as a woman, meant every broken 
word that was received with such an- 
guished sympathy by the two who, lov- 
ing her, could do nothing for their dar- 
ling. 


“Mummie! 


Auntie! I cared for 
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him! I cared, mummie! I thought he 
did. I was sure he did! He was 
g—s—s—so d—different the other 
night, auntie ‘a 

“They always are,” murmured Mrs. 
Harrison brokenly from her pitch on 
the rug beside the bed. “He was one 
of those. They don’t seem to be able 
to help it. They let you get so near 
them. Then they’re off! Then, well, 
I don’t believe they’re ever really very 
happy themselves.” 

“I hope he’ll be miserable as long as 
he lives,’ declared Mrs. Joy through 
small set teeth. “Brute! Brute to my 
child !” 

Her child sobbed: “What’s so cruel 
is that I never did care for anybody 
before, mummie! I was p—p—per- 
fectly happy because I didn’t know 
what happiness was! Oh, I’d know 
now!” The small, warm, tear-drenched 
creature writhed in her mother’s arms. 
“It’s him!” 

“Lu, darling! 
good hus - 

“Who w—w—wants a good hus- 
band? I’ve heard you say it yourself, 
auntie! Only, b—before I met him I 
thought I was having such a lovely 
time, with my career, and going ev— 
everywhere. Sir John sending peaches 
and orch—orchids! And the admiral 
around all the time!” 

She blew her minute nose before 
wailing poignantly: “I should have 
said ‘Yes’ to the admiral if I hadn’t met 
him! I—I liked the admiral! And 
he’d have had you to live with me at 
Treillage Court, mummie e 

“My baby a2 

“And Frankie he’d have helped to 
get on! And I didn’t think I’d noticed 
the baldness and fat! 1 thought men 
were so much kinder when they weren’t 
young! Oh! So they are,” mourned 
Lucy, hoarse with crying. “So they 
are. It doesn’t make any difference. 
though. Something’s made me feel I 


‘They’ never make 


couldn’t pup—pup—possibly marry the 
admiral now, auntie!” 

Mrs. Harrison thought: “Then 
there’s something saved out of the fire. 
That young scamp has done one bit of 
good in his life at all events. Thank 
God, the child will never put up with 
anything less than the real thing!” 

“Hush, hush,” whispered the pines 
outside the window. Mrs. Joy and 
Mrs. Harrison said nothing. 

They had never been considered 
clever or even sensible women. They 
were, however, wise enough for one 
thing. They knew what must come. 
Not next month, perhaps, nor the month 
after, but not too long hence. Already 
it was decreed which stranger was to 
console this heartbroken child for the 
defection of her first love. 

That unknown young man was some- 
where in the world at that moment. At 
that moment he was engaged in some 
everyday act of his life; hunting for 
his collar stud, maybe, or stuffing his 
special mixture down into his pipe, or 
bending his head to sniff at the spray 
of syringa which some girl was even 
then fastening into the buttonhole of 
his Norfolk jacket. 

Whoever he was, whatever he was 
doing, however far away, one thing was 
certain: time was bringing him nearer 
with every tick of the watch on Lucy’s 
bracelet. 

This mummie and auntie knew; 
knew, also, that it was no use saying 
a word about him yet. Let the child 
have her cry out over her arrant rover, 
who, the wretch, was packing up, no 
doubt, for fresh fields and pastures 
new. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Archie Laverock, for the first three 
days he spent in Wales, was bored be- 
yond sobs. 

He had, as have all vividly enjoying 
and receptive natures, an immense ca- 
pacity for being bored. 
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Rain had met him with a cool slap 
in the face as he crossed the Welsh bor- 
der. Rain had been his portion in this 
place ever since. Soft, persistent 
breezes, blowing in from the coast, bore 
on their wings cloud after cloud of 
wet that, moving up to follow the course 
of the river, formed a procession of 
slow specters, gray clad and diapha- 
nous, familiar enough to any Welsh 
valley dweller. Slate-gray mist shut 
out any glimpse of the mountains; the 
woods below them were smothered in 
what appeared to be drifts of soaking 
cotton wool. On the sodden, green 
common, just outside the village, where 
the rover had pitched his abode, the 
rain had made pools which spread, 
bright and ever-widening, above the 
mossy turf, around the bowlders dark 
with wet, around the airplane wheels 
of his dwelling. 

Airplane wheels? Dwelling? 
dwelling, and why wheels? 

Because his present quarters were the 
home most suitable of all to Archie and 
his type. It’s name, though not painted 
on the frontdoor, was The Naverac, 
which is a very special sort of caravan. 

May I describe it? 

On the two pairs of these wheels, 
shock absorbers and all, a chassis is 
fixed. From the chassis rises the cara- 
van, with its body of three-ply wood 
painted aluminum-gray, its surprisingly 
large windows curtained in green case- 
ment cloth, its ventilators, its pullman 
roof. You mount by a short ladder of 
which the sides are airplane struts, for, 
wherever possible, this roving home has 
been constructed out of war material. 
You can draw your staircase in after 
you; and inside those walls, gleaming 
white as the inner lid of a new water- 
color box, everything is compactness 
and comfort—the couch, which you can 
turn up against the farther end to make 
room for the bridge table for four; the 
delightful little kitchen range, as built 
for showmen of circuses; the tiny elec- 


What 


tric light with its own plant; the ¢ 


board room any housewife would envy; 


the clock set into the wall above the 
door; the small-model phonograph; the 
generously proportioned kettle; the 
cocktail shaker; there lacks nothing 
here after which the soul of man—and 
of woman if the truth were knows— 
has not yearned in dreams of an ideal 
existence. 

Comfortable bed, board, and roof, 
but not, oh, not tied down forever in 
the same spot, among the same people! 
Fresh country, if one pleases, all around 
one every day! And fresh faces! The 
gypsy’s life; open air and movement, 
plus luxuries of cleanliness which to the 
twentieth centurion are necessity! 


This, for the present, was the life of 
Archie Laverock. 

3etter even than being forever of the 
road in cars, for then he had always to 
return at night, to the old address of his 
camp. The Naverac knew no address, 
Before he was tired of one pitch he was 


off to another. Always on the road to 
somewhere else! Woodlands, com- 
mons, streams, flat country, hilly dis 
tricts—Archie had sampled them all in 
a day. Tired of the leafy valley, he 
could turn to the mountain lane slot- 
ted like a ribbon in between rock and 
heath. Even if his map showed him 
that a road led to nowhere in particu 
lar, he could try it just the same. For, 
untrammeled: as he was, his vagrancy 
had a purpose. 

He was testing for that firm of his, 
under all reasonable conditions, the 
newly designed coupling which linked 
The Naverac to the small tractor car im 
front of it. And the reason that this 
caravan now rested near this God-for 
saken puddle of a Welsh village was 
the other job, the mission which he had 
described to Lucy Joy that evening not 
so long ago, but seemingly ages since, 
at the camp. This village was the neat 
est known place to Rhés, an old, white 
house buried rather than built behind 
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> woods a mile away. At Rhos lived the 
old gentleman—Mr. Rice-Mathews his 
name was—who was so rich, and a con- 
nection of marriage with the firm, and 
who had sent for “their best young 
man”. to teach him, in his old age, how 
to drive a motor car. 

On the arrival of The Naverac at the 
common, a child brought him a note 
down from Rhos. It regretted that Mr. 
Rice-Mathews was to be kept in bed 

doctor’s orders for a couple of days, 
and added that he would let Mr. Lave- 
rock know as soon as he was about 
again and ready for his lesson. The 
note was in a feminine hand, a nurse’s, 
probably, signed, “Per pro E. Rice- 
Mathews, M. R. M.” 

Rather casual, thought Mr. Laverock. 

Anyhow, it was raining too hard to 
give anybody a driving lesson. 

It went on raining. 

Archie Laverock made up the fire in 
the little circus range, got up what he 
called “quite a cheerful fug” inside his 
abode, lighted his pipe, and took up a 
book. 

Within forty-eight hours, during 
which it rained without ceasing, he had 
read right through the only three novels 
with which the caravan bookshelf had 
been provided by its owner, another 
partner in Archie’s firm. There was 
“Aylwin,” all about how lovely Wales 
was in summer, just fancy; “Pointed 
Roofs,” what this was about he never 
fathomed; and one of those volumes 
about “Sylvia Scarlett.” 

Laverock wished that the fellow who 
wrote these would realize how, after a 
certain time, one got sick of the name 
of a young woman, always the same 
young woman. 

It rained on. 

He came to an end of all the pipe 
tobacco and all the cigarettes he had 
brought with him. He put on his old 
trench coat, splashed forth to the vil- 
lage, and renewed his stock. The old 
lady who kept the corner shop knew 


no English beyond the words, “It’s rain- 
ing! It’s very raining!” Archie 
thought she had learned the greeting 
most frequently apt. For still it rained. 

He took a tramp in the opposite di- 
rection, along four miles of ill-kept, up- 
hill road, bordered by stone hedges and 
sloping mountain field that faded off 
into the inevitable slate-gray mist; he 
passed one white cottage, met two chil- 
dren with sacks over their heads, and 
several drenched hens. What a neigh- 
borhood ! 

Through this deluge he returned to 
that ark The Naverac. No use pushing 
on anywhere, as at any moment this 
Mr. Rice-Mathews might summon him 
up to Rhos. 

Absolutely nothing to look at out of 
the caravan windows. He looked round 
inside, but he knew every neat detail 
of that interior by heart. Perhaps it 
was then, in intervals of “Aylwin,” 
“Pointed Roofs,” and making up the 
fire that he began looking, in a kind of 
odd, wondering, detached way, at him- 
self. 

Why was he never satisfied? With 
his luck? 

He was lucky; yes, he always had 
been lucky. Lucky at school, always got 
on well there. Lucky in his guardian, 
his dead mother’s brother, who had, 
during his lifetime, allowed him plenty 
of pocket money and had given him 
more or less the run of the place in the 
holidays. Lucky during the war, by 
Jove, yes! Lucky to come through as 
he had, looking at some of the places 
he’d been in. Lucky in his job with 
that firm; a job in a million, really, and 
one that suited him down to the ground. 
Lucky in being chosen to bring The 
Naverac down here, if only it would 
stop raining. Lucky, that was, in his 
friends—the son of the firm, the camp- 
ites, all of them. Lucky in everything, 
really, except, of course, cards. Ah! 
There Laverock’s extraordinary runs of 
bad luck were a positive byword. 
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Everybody chipped him about the kind 
of hands he got; said it must mean that 
he was jolly lucky in love. 

But was he? 

It seemed to young Laverock, at that 
moment, that young Laverock had al- 
ways been, if anything, indifferent to 
women, 

Only at the bottom of his heart 
Archie.had sometimes the queerest feel- 
ing, one that persisted. The feeling 
that somewhere in the world there was 
@ woman waiting. Not a woman he 
knew, at all. Some girl, different—ah, 
how different from any he had ever 
met! Was somewhere, fond of him, 
dreaming of him constantly, of him, 
Archie Laverock! Surrounding him 
with thoughts of tenderness which took 
the form of great, soft, dove-colored 
wings folded all about him! 

The wildest fancy, of course; quite 
absurd. 

What he really wanted was somebody 
to talk to in this dashed caravan. 

He wished to goodness he could have 
brought old Smith along with him on 
this trip, but old Smith had business 
connected with sitting for hours in the 
immense anterooms of the India Office. 

He wished he’d got a dog. He 
hardly realized what depths of boredom 
this admitted. Dog worshipers have 
said, “If he could only speak!” Archie 
rather imagined that if some of these 
adored animals did break into human 
speech, there would probably be heard 
the whining complaints of a selfish, 
overindulged child or the edged snap of 
a jealous mistress. But dogs never do 
speak. Thus there is put into their 
mouths only the phrase that the adoring, 
idealizing master wishes could be voiced. 
Illusion lives. 

Yes, Archie thought he’d have to see 
about getting a dog. 

A bull terrier was the breed he fan- 
cied; white, with shapely flanks and 
pointed ears. People say they’re so 
deaf. He wondered. 


As he did so, he rose to thrust a} 
of coal between the bars of the 


and he glanced again out of the win 


dow above the door. 

There, suddenly, framed by that win 
dow and set against that ground of/ 
drowned purple, drenched gray, and 
weeping green, there approached in the 
rainscape a half oval of fresh color, 
Taken merely as color, it was pleas. 
ant enough, a vivid and glowing rose; 
deeper than pink, paler than scarlet 
Taken for what it signified,-health and 
youth, it was equally agreeable. It was 
the flush, driven by rain and exercise 
into the face of a girl. 

“Mr. Laverock?” inquired the voice 
of this girl from the steps of the cara 
van. 

Archie tucked his pipe into his pocket 
and opened the door. 

“T am Laverock,” he said. 
you y 

“No, thanks. I won’t come in” 
There cut him short the very business. 
like voice of the girl with her foot on 
the lowest step. 

He saw that she was very tall and 
slim, dressed in a long, brown oilskin 
with an oilskin cap pulled down over 
her dark eyes and dripping onto her 
shoulders. Of her face little was to be 
seen but that flush of live carnation be 
tween wet, gleaming cap and coat. She 
might have been twenty-three, but her 
voice was the voice of a woman older 
than her years, a woman accustomed to 
give orders; cool, dominant, detached 
Especially detached. No flicker of im 
terest did she display in the supercata 
van, object of poignant interest all along 


“Won't 


the London-Shrewsbury road, none i 


its inhabitant. 

She said next a surprising thing: 

“T have come to apologize to you.” 

Young Laverock, standing just above 
her, framed by the caravan door, looked 
down bewildered. 

“To apol “ 

“Yes; and I didn’t mean I’d ‘comej 
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[ should have said, ‘I was sent’ to apol- 
ogize.” 

“But——” began the young man. 

The young woman, however, was of 
those who do not allow the sentences 
of others to be finished. 

“1 came from Mr. Rice-Mathews,” 
she explained brusquely. “He’s my 
grandfather, you know. He meant you 
to be asked up to dinner the day you 
arrived here. But—well, I stopped 
your coming.” 

Laverock, at the door, gazed down 
upon this forbidding girl in oilskin, 
backed by the downpour. “You 
stopped my coming? But you hadn’t 
even seen me!” he exclaimed. “What 
had I done? Why should you ig 

“It wasn’t anything you’d done. It 
was just anybody, not you,” the girl 
explained quickly. “You see, my grand- 
father is really very delicate. He sim- 
ply has to be kept quiet sometimes, 
though he doesn’t like it. There’s only 
me to look after him now, you see. I 
think he’s all right to-day. And he was 
annoyed with me for having put you off. 
So I told him I’d make my apologies.” 

“Oh, please don’t,” Archie began, 
smiling. “It’s absolutely e 

But again she broke in, in that cool, 
detached voice which evidently covered 
pique at having been sent, like a scolded 
child, upon this errand. “And will you 
please come up to Rhds to-night in- 
stead? We dine at eight.” 

“Oh, thank you. How very good of 
you to come, and in all this wet. Please 
tell Mr. Rice-Mathews that I shall be 
delight———” 

“You know the house?” she took up 
brusquely. “It’s the first lodge gate, 
white, on the left as you leave the vil- 
lage. Good afternoon.” And before he 
could speak she stepped lightly off the 
ladder, swung away along the water 
course which had been a road, and was 
swallowed up in the mist. 


“Well! 


No danger of any romance 


starting in that quarter!” thought 
Archie as he dressed for dinner, slip- 
ping in studs that were a gift from, let 
us say, May, nineteen-fifteen, and hunt- 
ing for silk socks, the last pair of that 
half a dozen bestowed upon him by a 
kind of adopted aunt. His silk braces 
he had actually bought himself, not car- 
ing for the very Burlington Arcade- 
looking pair sent upon his last birthday 
by somebody else. 

“That young woman,” he mused, 
“would never give out anything except 
what young Frankie Joy would call a 
‘beany snub.’ Good skin, bad manner. 
Horrid bad manner she had. Anyhow, 
it'll be a change to have dinner in a 
house for once.” 

But as, at a quarter to eight, he ap- 
proached the entrance to Rhos, he 
found he wasn’t to have dinner in a 
house, after all. 

He caught sight of the gleaming din- 
ner table, with lamps already rosily 
alight, set out on the wide veranda, of 
which he got glimpses between the rho- 
dodendron bushes of the ascending 
drive. It struck Archie as a beast of a 
drive. It was steep, it turned at a nasty 
angle, you couldn’t get a fair run at it 
anywhere ; he wondered how many cars 
stuck on it halfway to the top. 

But at the top it ended in a broad, 
level sweep, bordered on one hand by 
an ocean of lawn and on the other by 
a giant oak guarding the long-gabled 
house, white as a chalk cliff in the 
gloomy dusk. 

Archie Laverock, stopping to make 
sure which of many windows might be 
the entrance to this place, was greeted 
by the small but unmistakable sound of 
breaking glass. 

At the same moment a voice, old and 
weak, yet somehow boyish, cried from 
a far corner of the veranda, “There 
goes the last one!” 

A moment later a maid passed, car- 
rying a basket which held a number of 
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empty medicine bottles; seeing Archie 
she paused, turned. 

Mr. Rice-Mathews came forward out 
of the shadows. 

He was the frailest-looking old gen- 
tlematt imaginable, so small and slen- 
der he seemed bent over by the mere 
weight of seals at his waist. Hair fine 
as thistledown covered his head, and 
all the bone of his face showed through 
his delicately wrinkled skin. In that 
feeble but indomitable voice he greeted 
his guest. 

“Ah, Mr. Laverock, isn’t it? How 
do you do, how do you do? I am very 
glad“to see you. I think my grand- 
daughter”—her slim shape appeared be- 
hind his shoulder—“explained to you 
why we must have seemed so very 
rude? But you had a good run down 
from London? And did you find your 


way without difficulty to this house? 
Will you sit?—ah, dinner is in! 
you come here?’ 

They sat down at the oval table set 


Will 


on the wide flagstones between the 
French windows of the house and the 
outer, deepening gloom of the grounds. 
The light of the rosily shaded oil lamps 
fell upon glimpses of turf silvered with 
wet, upon those gleaming strings of 
rain which hung between the gazer and 
the landscape like a bead curtain, and 
upon the great arms of the oak, sleeved 
with moss, fringed with polypodium 
fern, which quivered under the still- 
falling downpour. Always the word 
“Wales” would bring back to the rover 
the smell of the wet moss, the sound 
of rain on foliage, the sight of ferns 
climbing high up on trees. 

“No rain drives me indoors any 
more,” boasted Archie’s host presently. 
“For the last thirty years I have been 
kept in cotton wool, Mr. Laverock. In 
cotton wool. No fresh air, if they could 
help it. No fresh, cool wet. Hey? I 
hardly know why I tell you all this at 
once.” 

Archie Laverock, from his side of the 


table, uttered small sounds which eg 


veyed sympathy, respect, interest, He 


was “good at” this sort of thing, as his 
firm had known when they sent him 
down with orders to keep the old gen. 
tleman pleased with him and the firm, 
Besides, he was genuinely interested jp 
this extraordinary little old man who 
smashed medicine bottles and yg 
looked as if a puff of night breeze woul 
carry him away; who preferred to eg 
his excellent saddle of Welsh muttog 
and his wonderful peas to the sound 
of rain pattering on leaves, splashi 
in pools on the gravel just behind his 
chair. 

The mutton, by the way, was exqui- 
sitely carved at table by the grand. 
daughter. 

“No, Laverock, even you have not 
been ministered unto by the charming 
sex as I have for the last thirty years” 
pursued the old man. “For just thirty 
years I have not been allowed to do 
anything. Nota thing. Kept as an ip 
valid. Say a mummy. Of course, the 
excuse was”—he put his hand, the 
skeletonized claw of a sea bird, to the 
left of the old-fashioned dress waist 
coat with silver buttons—‘“the excuse 
was that one would—er—snuff out—er 
—go ‘west’ in ten seconds if one did 
Perhaps you’d prefer a whisky and 
soda? This is some of that old whisky, 
hey?” he added to the parlor maid 
“Good. I haven’t tasted whisky for 
thirty years, either. I'll join you ima 
peg.” He blinked eyes mutinous asa 
child’s. “Milk with barley water was 
my poison for thirty years. Wonder- 
ful, the care my wife took of me. She 
was a good woman. So was Mary. A 
good, good woman.” x 

Young Laverock remembered that 
“Mary” was the granddaughter who 
married into the motor firm. Then ke 
almost jumped in his chair. 

For suddenly Mr. Rice-Mathew 
brought both hands down on the arms 
of his own chair and raised his voit 
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Ina tone which quivered with high and 


jonate resentment, the tone of in- 
dictment against a fate undeserved, the 
old man cried out: 

“All my life I have been surrounded 
by these good women!” 

Equally suddenly the voice dropped, 
adding with great gentleness, “Not you, 
Mauve.” He turned to the girl, slim 
and silent, at his right hand. “I didn’t 
mean you, my dear.” 

“I know you didn’t, grandfather,” the 
girl accepted his tribute. 

Her voice was still as cool and de- 
tached as it had been on the caravan 
steps. Archie noticed, however, that 
there was a gleam of understanding in 
her glance as it rested on the old man. 
The minutes her eyes left him they be- 
came as hard as nails. His impression 
of the whole appearance of Miss Mauve 
Rice-Mathews was that the girl was 
well turned out without caring to be 
anything beyond this. Of that half- 
recognized aim to attract that shows all 
unconsciously through details of a 
frock, of a girl’s shoe buckles, her hair 
slide, the polish of her nails, there was 
not an iota. She honestly did not care 
what any one thought of her looks. Her 
mind was not there. She was thinking 
of something else the whole time. 

Was she sulking over that apology 
that she had been sent to make? How 
like a girl—some girls. But no, Lave- 
rock decided, not this girl. 

He wondered if, and why, she was so 
“fed” with life. At her age. 

Her grandfather was talking: 

“Can’t run, of course! I was never 
allowed to learn to swim. No opportu- 
nities here to fly. So I want at least 
to learn to drive a car. A bus, you’d 
call it? Or is a bus always an aéro- 
plane?” Never was any one so pitifully 


- ager to be up to date even in slang. 


“I shall want you to tell me those 
things. In fact, you will have a great 
deal to do with my education, Laverock. 
Look upon yourself as a sort of private 
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tutor and upon me as—as a backward 
boy.” 

So, pathetically, he plied Archie with 
questions about himself and his own 
kind. All these young men of now- 
adays. What did they do? Think 
about? Want? Was it true that here, 
in this post-war generation, Archie’s 
generation, the generation that tasted 
life as this old man yearned hopelessly 
to taste it now—was it true that here 
was a generation spoiled? 

“T hope not, sir # 

“Materialistic! ‘Completely manner- 
less,’ they say. I don’t think I’d agree,” 
said the old man, watching, across the 
flowers and a gulf of fifty years, this 
youth’s fine shoulders and tawny satin 
head. “I was—er—somewhat pleased 
with what one of these modern young 
women says: 





“But since we are children of this age, 

In curious ways discovering salvation, 

I will not quit my muddled generation, 
But ever plead for beauty in this rage!” 

“Hey? Oh, yes. I—er—even read 
their verse. Do I not, Mauve? Keep 
up with it all. Inthe push. You'll find 
Miss May Sinclair and the last num- 
ber of ‘Pan’ and Mrs. Hugh Walpole 
and Miss Ethel M. Dell and Doctor 
Marie Stopes on ‘Married Love’ all in 
my room, on the shelf where the medi- 
cine bottles used to be. Vastly clever, 
all they write. All the different kinds. 
To me, of course, there would appear 
to be a certain lack of style in some of 
their work. So different! But that, it 
appears, is intentional. You do not 
read much, Laverock? Really? You're 
only books—perhaps? Ha, ha, if it’s 
not impertinent? But perhaps this age 
does not even quote Moore?” 

So they talked, the old man who 
owned that Welsh country house, the 
stately routine of which could be seen 
by a guest in glimpses as the topography 
of a town is seen from a flying train, 
and the young man whose every earthly 
belonging was packed up in somebody 
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else’s caravan. As for the girl, she 
might have been one of the veranda 
pillars as she sat there, with eyes held 
upon her peach. She was not shy. The 
few words she did utter were entirely 
self-possessed. An admirable man- 
ager, since she was the woman at the 
head of affairs at Rhds. Everything 
perfect—the table, the food, the flow- 
ers, the lights, the cut glass, the ancient- 
crested silver, the training of the maids. 
A thoroughly efficient young woman, 
without charm. 

“A cigar, Laverock,” said the old 
man when his granddaughter rose and 
turned to the French windows of the 
drawing-room. “Leave it open, Mauve; 
you'll play to us when you've finished 
your coffee, will you not?” 

“If you like. What would you like, 
grandfather ?” 

“Shall we let our guest choose this 
evening? What sort of music does Mr. 
Laverock care for?” 

Before Archie could speak the girl’s 
detached voice threw out: “Do you like 
revue tunes? A lot of new ones came 
down this morning.” 

“Can’t you play any Beethoven?” 
suggested Archie. He wondered if he 
had caught in her tone a flick of light 
contempt for any taste that young men 
possess—a hint that any piffling jingle 
is good enough for them. 

The old man took him up, pleased. 

“Ah! We've that in common, hey? 
Good! Play the ‘Moonlight Sonata,’ 
Mauve. Obsolete, I feared. But since 
Laverock does not insist upon bolshe- 


vik opera, let us have the ‘Moonlish 


” 


Sonata.’ 

The stately opening chords rose aboyg 
the silkily rustling obbligato of rain og 
leaves. She could play, that young 
woman, inside there, in the drawing. 
room. She could “make the piano talk,” 
could make it cry aloud, complain, 
appeal, and sob. 

Into that passionate sonata of Bee 
thoven’s, more than into any piece of 
music the heart of man has yet con 
ceived, each of us reads his own mean. 
ing and interpretation. 

To you or to me it may mean all the 
glamour of all the twilights that ever 
were, irradiated by the rising, slowly, 
slowly of the moon of the harvest of 
your wishes—or mine. 

To this girl it meant—that? Yo 
Laverock, listening, wondered. What 
her eyes and voice did not speak flowed 
now from her fingers. It was a clear 
and willing stream struck from a suk 
len rock. 

Could there have been a more vivid 
contrast than that between her curt, 
matter of fact, “I have come to apolo 
gize” of this afternoon and her ew 
chanted playing of this evening? 

What was behind her music? What 
bridged the gulf between that and her 
seeming personality ? 

Was she not happy? Unhappy, then? 
Miserable? What? Archie Laverock 
was still wondering when he said good 
night. 

He wondered about it all the wet way 
back to his caravan. 


TO BE CONTINUED IN THE “APRIL NUMBER. 
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ALMOST 
| THINK that I could almost love you, dear, 


But for some primal 


blundering of fate, 


Some atom in my being gone astray, 


Which leaves me cold 


who should be passionate. 
LouIseE HEALD. 
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By DuVernet Rabell 


Author of “Degrees of Innocence,” 
“The Return of Jimmy,” etc. 


W “ica iro down the path which 


led from the observatory on 

the hill, Professor Henderson 
fanned himself with his broad-brimmed 
hat with one hand and held in his other 
a photograph on which were some half 
a dozen incompleted circles against a 
dark background. So great was his ab- 
sorption that he reached the foot of his 
own steps without knowing and stum- 
bled on the lowest one. 

His daughter, Ann, sitting in the 
swing, buried in a volume which looked 
too heavy for her slender hands to hold, 
few to his rescue, and led him, blink- 
ing, up the steps. Having installed him 
in the rocker, she took the photograph 
from him and walked to the edge of 
the vine-screened porch, where she 
could get a better light on the picture. 

“Um,” said Ann. “The star trails 
are broken here and there, but I sup- 
pose that is because of clouds interven- 
ing.” She put the picture between the 
leaves of her book. “Young Lacy does 
good work, doesn’t he?’ Then she 
added, with a shrug of irritability, “If 
he would only stop running around 
with those girls from the hotel at the 
foot of the lake, he would have some- 
thing to show for his summer.” 

The professor pursed up his round 
button of a mouth which looked so ut- 
terly at variance with his heavy-lensed, 
scholarly spectacles. “Oh, well, Lacy is 
young, and youth seeks youth.” He 
glanced rather timidly at his daughter. 
“I often wonder, Ann, that you don’t 
show more inclination for the pleasure 
of youth. Now, those dances they have 
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on Saturday night; they seem very gay 
—you know how pretty the music 
sounds coming over the water—and I’m 
sure Tom Lacy would be glad to take 
you.” 

Ann shook her bobbed head impa- 
tiently. Ann didn’t wear her hair 


bobbed because it was fashionable or 
a mark of brains; she wore it so be- 
This gives 


cause it was comfortable. 
you a bit of a line on Ann, 

“T don’t want Tom Lacy to take me 
to those dances. I hate to dance, and 
the girls whisper about my clothes and 
the men say silly things to me.” 

“Silly things?” The professor was 
frankly curious. “What sort of 
things ?” 

“Well, one told me that I had lips 
like a half-opened rosebud and a voice 
as full of harmony as the wind among 
the willows. Don’t you call that silly ?” 

The professor didn’t say what he 
called it. Instead, he asked, “And what 
did you say?” 

“I said,” Ann replied concisely, “that 
the youth of the country was plainly 
going to seed-—all length of limb and 
no gray matter—and that the next gen- 
eration would probably be simple- 
minded.” 

“Ann! And then?” 

Ann yawned. “There wasn’t any 
then. I went home and he went in and 
danced with the Crosby girl—the one 
who wears a lizard embroidered on her 
stocking and puts perfume behind her 
ears.” 

The professor took off his glasses 
and blew on them. Then he forgot to 
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wipe them off, and put them back as 
they were, blinking at Ann through the 
mist. 

“Of course,” he began diffidently, “I 
don’t pretend to be an authority on the 
ways of youth, but you know, Ann, you 
must marry some time, and it doesn’t 
seem to me that you are exactly taking 
the way of bringing this about.” 

Ann frowned severely on her parent. 
“Father,” she said with chill displeas- 
ure, “this is the first time you have ever 
spoken to me on this subject. And let 
it be the last. I don’t like it. But while 
we are on it, I might as well tell you 
this: I do not intend to marry. I have 
other plans for myself. When you re- 
tire as director of the Flick Observa- 
tory I mean to take your place. I am 
studying to that end, fitting myself to 
carry on your work, There are many 
women capable of marrying and add- 
ing to the world’s population, but very 
few capable of adding to its knowl- 
edge.” And Ann arose and walked 


down the steps and up the path into the 
woods. 


And I wish you could have seen Ann 


as she said this. She’d read the phrase 
somewhere, and she had fancied it 
mightily. She had read and reread it 
several times, until she had it by heart. 
Not only did the words make music to 
her, but she felt, having taken note of 
the thoughts which seemed lately to 
have been budding in the professor’s 
mind, that they might come in handy 
one fine day. So now she recited them 
with a telling gesture, and then took her 
departure and let them simmer in her 
father’s brain. And as I say, I wish 
you could have seen her when she said 
it. I am sure you would have smiled, 
smiled if you had been a woman, and 
laughed outright if you had been a man; 
laughed and then taken your way down 
the path along which Ann had flitted. 
You would have felt you owed it to 
your sex to teach Ann Henderson a 
thing or two. 


She was so divinely, deliciously = 
young. Her hair, bobbed as I mem 
tioned, had none of the stiff, ugly an 
gles of cut hair, but, instead, like the 
first hair of a child’s, was smooth and 
softly silky on the crown, and all about 
her small, pink ears and at the nape of 
her neck it fluffed out in golden puffs, 
like little clouds when the sun is setting 
behind them. Velasquez would haye 
loved to paint Ann’s hair. And Ann 
would probably have called his Latin 
enthusiasm for its beauty “silly.” She 
didn’t know any better. 

She could glibly discuss Orion, the 
spectrum analysis of Aldebaran, the 
rings and satellites of Saturn, she knew 
the fixed stars and the “wanderers,” the 
position of the former and the course 
of the latter. She could have explained, 
had you the courage to ask in the face 
of her patronizing air, the principal of 
the gnomon of Anaximander, and she 
was a shark at trigonometry—still she 
was woefully ignorant. 

Fancy a girl of twenty-one, witha 
tiptilted mouth and seal-brown eyes 
with curling winkers, never having had 
a youth quote Byron’s love letters to her 
or hum “Oh, Promise Me” in her ear 
as they waltzed to “La Salome,” with 
the tom-tom or the drum or whatever 
it is beating time to their hearts, or 
never having heard a man’s voice grow 
husky or felt his hands shake as they 
clasped hers when he said good night 
to her in the moonlight! Oh, yes, Ann 
had missed a lot! 

But she was bound to learn. She 
couldn’t escape. Youth, love, and the 
springtime are the very efficient faculty 
of the University of Life, and Ann was 
going to matriculate just one hour after 
she stated to her father her life’s ambi- 
tion and her views on matrimony. 

Ann, having indicated to her parent 
where she stood in the manner so typk 
cal of American offspring, dismissed 
the matter from her mind and busied 
herself with other thoughts. 
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To this end she seated herself on a 
. fallen log in a little clearing which she 
called hers in the woods. It was a de- 
lightful spot, surrounded by flowering 
shrubs and shady with overhanging 
willows, and kept from being lonely by 
a chatty little brook which took its way 
about the tree trunks. 

Ann was roused by the sound of a 
voice in the path behind her. And when 
finally she took note of the voice she 
had the vague impression that it had 
been going on for some time, only her 
own mental meandering prevented her 
from becoming really conscious of it 
before, taking actual note of the words. 
She turned her head over her shoulder 
and wondered how long ii would be be- 
fore the person who was _ speaking 
would be passing on. For a moment 
she listened, and then straightened 
slowly. 

Why—why this was most embarrass- 
ing; she ought to do something—some- 
thing right away! No man would go 
on talking in the vein in which this 
man was talking did he suspect there 
was a third person listening. But what 
should she do—cough—move? She 
tried both with no result. Then she 
rose, then she sat down. No—no, she 
couldn’t go out there, interrupt, burst 
in on a scene like that! What an aw- 
ful, painful thing it would be for the 
girl, for the man, to find that their ten- 
der drama had included an audience, 
How it would—would cheapen it. No; 
best stay where she was, try not to lis- 
ten. Maybe she had better put her fin- 
gers in her ears. But that was silly. 
After all, this was her own particular 
nook, and, at first with acute discom- 
fort, then with flush-cheeked embar- 
rassment, and finaliy with glowing eyes 
and parted lips, Ann Henderson listened 
to some man with a soft, deep voice and 
a great command of a lover’s vocabu- 
lary, making love to a girl on the other 
side of the wild-rose bushes. 

“I have always believed,” the man 


was saying, “that love was a slight, 
rather foolish emotion, light and pass- 
ing for a man. But I am being pun- 
ished now—now since I have loved you. 
Can’t you care, adorata mio?” There 
was a sound of brushed branches, as if 
he moved suddenly. “Oh, love me a 
little or let me go!” 

Ann, quite forgetting the shame of 
eavesdropping, waited breathlessly for 
the girl’s reply. But it came in too low 
a tone for her ears to catch. 

“No, I will not forget you,” the 
man went on. “I can never es- 
cape your memory. It is woven about 
all the beautiful things in the world— 
the scent of roses, the sound of running 
water, the sky just after dawn. Noth- 
ing will ever be the same to me again. 
My mountains will be barriers that keep 
me from you; my rivers will say your 
name over and over again just to tanta- 
lize me; the stars that formerly I loved 
to look at, dream under, will only re- 
mind me of your hair with their radi- 
ance behind it.” 

Ann started. Stars—oh, yes, stars. 
Here was a new use for them, a new 
slant, so to speak, on the celestial beings 
of the heavens. Men used them in love- 
making. She knew the stars, but never 
had she heard them thus spoken of. 

There was a long silence. Then an- 
other movement, and the man’s voice 
deepened, shook, when he spoke: 

“You have made me happy in your 
brief moods of kindness, and yet—yet 
do you know, I am half afraid of love— 
afraid of what it has done to me? Why, 
sometimes, when I hold you in my arms, 
when I touch your white throat, a de- 
sire sweeps over me to close my hands 
about it, to clasp it tight—tighter; then 
I don’t know whether I love you or hate 
you. Does it matter, | wonder?” There 
was the sound of a short, grim laugh. 
“Man has not progressed so far along 
the path of civilization—the soul of the 
beast ad 

Ann flew to the other side of the 
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clearing, her hands pressed tight over 
her ears. She flung herself face down 
beside the brook, half sobbing. This 
was too much; she could not listen any 
more. It was—why, it was almost sac- 
rilege to intrude on a scene like this. 

Then, presently, her face cooling, the 
beat of her heart quieting, she fell to 
wondering about the girl, How could 
she have kept her voice so low, so re- 
pressed, so controlled? Surely. in the 
presence of such a love, such a 
lover But perhaps she was one of 
these vampire women with whom the 
earth seemed overrun. Ann knew very 
little of this type. She had read but 
few best sellers, and she rarely attended 
the movies, but now she found herself 
calculating on this species. How did 
they look? What were they like? Did 
men always love them?. And in the 
course of her reflections she thought 
how unfortunate it was that such a 
man, a man capable of such deep, sin- 
cere feeling, should become enmeshed 
in the toils of such a woman, supposing 
the woman to be of the take-all-and- 
give-nothing variety. 

Presently she cautiously took her 
hands down from her ears. Everything 
was silent with the noonday hush which 
falls in the woods. 

She rose and walked slowly home. 

At luncheon she electrified her father 
by this speech: 

“You know, father, I think that 
women are, as a rule, imperfectly bal- 
lanced. To come to the fullest develop- 
ment of which they are capable, they 
should have experience along all lines, 
emotional as well as mental.” 

The professor, his napkin suspended 
midway between the table and his lips, 
stared at her. 

“Yes,” Ann nodded, looking gravely 
into the depths of her melon, “no 
woman should shut herself away from 
love.” She glanced at her father and 
then apparently decided to be frank. 


She told him of her morning’s exper 
ence. 

“It was like listening to ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’” she finished. She rose, flush. 
ing, her eyes lowered. “It made me 
feel very queer.” 

The professor found himself quite in- 
trigued with this new viewpoint of his 
daughter’s. He planned to retire to his 
study directly after luncheon and give 
it an hour’s concentrated thought. 

But just as he rose from the table, 
the maid brought hima note. As he 
read it he frowned. 

Eric Boldt? Eric Boldt? Now, who 
in the world was he? He cudgeled his 
short memory and then recollected, 
Yes. Why, certainly, Eric Boldt. He 
was the young writer of Canadian-trap- 
per tales he had met two years before 
up on Wild Horse River. And he had 
cordially invited Boldt to visit him 
should he ever come East. He remem- 
bered perfectly. And now Boldt was 
coming. He peered at the date on the 
note. Yes, he was coming that very 
night. Dear, dear, he must tell Ann 
They must make some preparation. 

A little after six that evening, Ann, 
in a middy blouse and short, pleated 
skirt, white silk stockings, and black 
patent-leather slippers, low-heeled, with 
straps like the very little boys wear to 
dancing school, walked out onto the 
porch where Eric Boldt was sitting 
waiting for dinner. The professor was 
nowhere about. Like so many clever 
men, he did his best work while his 
dinner was cooling and the cook ramp- 
ing in the kitchen. 

Eric Boldt was a son of Anak, with 
frank eyes and a smile of easy amiabil- 
ity. He rose and looked down at Ann, 
his keen eyes flashing from her shiny 
shoes to the smooth crown of her head. 

“How do you do,” Ann was saying. 
“You're Eric Boldt, aren’t you? Fe 
ther should be here to properly present 
us, but father is never about when he 
should be.” 
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Eric made no comment on this fail- 
ing of the professor’s; possibly, having 
lived much of his life away from civili- 
zation, he had lost the trick of talking 
when he had nothing to say. 

But presently he agreed with a com- 
ment Ann made on the weather, and 
she sat down suddenly. 

Eric Boldt was the man whose love 
scene she had intruded upon that morn- 
ing! She recognized his voice, the 
singular, vibrant, flexible quality of it, 
before he had spoken three words. 

In a moment she had regained her 
poise, only now the eyes with which 
she looked at Eric had a new look in 
them. It was less impersonal, more cu- 
rious, more interested. 

She went on to talk about the sunset 
and the view down the lake with the 
twilight shadows lengthening on its 
surface, and Eric observed that he had 
had no idea that the sunsets in the East 
were so fine. Then she suggested a 
cocktail and excused herself to make 
it, saying that her father always left 
something out. As she passed down the 
hall she took the occasion to rap sharply 
and reprovingly on the door of the pro- 
fessor’s study, and when she returned 
with the frosty shaker in her hand, she 
found him discoursing volubly, if some- 
what apologetically, on the comparative 
rarity of the atmosphere of Mt. Wash- 
ington and Mt. McKinley. 

He talked all through dinner, but aft- 
erward, thinking he had entirely ful- 
filled his duties as a host, he turned 
Eric over to Ann and retired to his 
study. 

Ann had an unhappy evening. She 
found she could think of so little to talk 
about. She pointed out the observa- 
tory, told him something of the work 
being done there, and when the strains 
of the “Twinkle-toe Trot” were wafted 
down the lake to them, she asked him if 
he were fond of music. And he an- 
swered that he was, if it had a tune. 
Then there was another break in the 
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conversation. But Eric didn’t seem to 
mind. He lounged back in his chair 
and blew smoke rings. 

As she went upstairs to bed, Ann told 
herself that doubtless he had been bored 
to death. Still, he had laughed once 
or twice and But what did it mat- 
ter? Why should she worry as to 
whether or not she has successfully en- 
tertained a man who was mad about 
some siren woman, a woman who prob- 
ably wore jade earrings and carried a 
Pekingese under her arm. 

But the next morning, when Ann 
heard Eric tell her father that he had 
enjoyed a very nice evening, and that 
he’d like to avail himself of the pro- 
fessor’s invitation to stay a day or so 
if it would be all right, she was pleased. 
He added that young, pretty girls Tike 
Miss Henderson were a treat to him. 

Ann quite forgot to shrug and dub 
this as “silly” and ordered pop-overs 
for luncheon, and went upstairs and tied 
a blue ribbon on her hair. 

Eric Boldt stayed five days, and by 
the evening of the third Ann found her- 
self in a very upset state of mind. 

The morning after his arrival they 
had gone through the observatory, the 
professor doing all the talking, Ann 
merely tagging along. In the afternoon 
Ann had taken him canoeing, and he 
had sung old Canadian boat 
handed down by the couriers du bois, 
those intrepid souls who had padd!ed 
Father Hennepin on his first voyage 
down the Mississippi. They came home 
just in time to dress for dinner, and, 
for the first time in her life, Ann really 
dressed. And then called herself an 
unkind name and went back to her 
white-silk middy. 

That evening Eric, after a timid ques- 
tion or two from Ann, began to talk 
about himself, his work, and where it 
had taken him, and Ann found herself 
wondering what had ever attracted a 
man who spoke of the outdoors with 
such a thrill in his voice to the siren 
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woman—by now she was fully con- 
vinced that she was a siren woman— 
who probably hated that sort of thing. 
Men were queer. 

The next night they danced, after 
Eric had carefully inspected the vic- 
trola records for a waltz he liked. And 
Ann found she didn’t hate dancing at 
all; the only part she hated was stop- 
ping. 

When finally they did stop and went 
out on the porch to drink lemonade and 
risk pneumonia, Ann found that she 
was regarding herself with very unfa- 
vorable eyes. She wished she was beau- 
tiful, she wished she had charm; in 
short, she bitterly envied the siren 
woman for the gifts she had, which 
Ann fancied had been denied her. 

Eric seated himself on the veranda 
rail and gazed up at the stars. 

“I love to look up at the millions 
and millions over my head,” he said; 
“they are such company.” 

A quick glow warmed Ann’s heart. 
Here at last she could shine; here she 
was on her own ground. 

“You know,” she told Eric, smiling, 
“you can’t see a million stars.” 

Eric, who thought he knew his heav- 
ens pretty well, turned. “Of course I 
can. Why, there are millions and mil- 
lions of stars P . 

“Oh, yes,” Ann agreed, “with the 
telescope in the observatory, in which 
the object glass is far superior to any 
other in the country, we can see one 
hundred million stars, and by means 
of photography uncounted millions 
more are shown. No one can guess 
where this stupendous array ceases. 
But, you know, we can’t see them—no 
human eyes, from any position or at 
any time, can see more than two thou- 
sand.” She settled back and smiled 
at him with certain wistful expectancy. 

Ann wasn’t showing off, that is, with 
any idea of being smarty-smarty. No. 
Just as another girl who has been in- 
structed by an enterprising mamma as 


to the perfect line from her throat yy 
her chin lifts her head the more prop. "y 
erly to display it, or another young thing - 
whose hands are like white butterflies 
flutters them with artless art when she 
talks, so did Ann seek to display what 
seemed her most valuable asset for the 
interest and pleasure of a man she fa 
vored, Why not? She was young, it 
was spring, and Nature had seemingly 
taken sudden thought of this young 
daughter of hers, thinking, without 
doubt, that it was high time she was 
about the purpose for which she had 
been created. 

3ut Ann’s knowledge of the heay- 
ens did not appear to impress Eric as 
she thought, hoped it might. 

Instead, he looked at her with that 
faintly alarmed, tolerant, half-disap- 
proving expression a man always as- 
sumes when he becomes aware for the 
first time that besides the dimple in her 
chin and a kissable spot near her left 
temple, a girl possesses brains. 

He laughed. “For Heaven's sake, 
where did you pick that up?” 

“Pick it up?” Ann looked at him, 
her eyes faintly troubled. “Why the 
science of astronomy g 

Eric didn’t let her finish. “Yes, I 
know,” he said; “I dare say you have 
been brought up on it.”” Then he leaned 
forward and laughed with sudden au- 
dacity down into her eyes. “But don't 
let’s talk about any science now—the 
moon is rising, and I smell roses.” 

Here it came to Ann that a man who 
had begged another woman to “love 
him a little or let him go” but three 
short days ago should not now be talk- 
ing of roses and moonlight to her. 

She endeavored to guide the conver 
sation into other channels, but with lit- 
tle success. So presently she arose and 
said that her father did not like her to 
stay up after eleven; it affected her 
studies the next day. 

Which, considering the fact that the 
professor was wont to get her out of 
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bed at all hours to observe this or that 
celestial phenomenon, was rather funny. 

That night just as she slipped out of 
her frock it came to Ann. She was in 
love. It was not a question of she 
might be or she was going to be—she 
was. Having faced this fact squarely, 
with wide eyes and slightly shortened 
breath, Ann crept into bed and cried 
herself to sleep, as we do in those hal- 
cyon days when we are young and in 
love and exaltantly miserable. 

All the next day Ann kept out of 
Eric’s way, but in that magic just-be- 
fore-the-sunset houg he cornered her at 
the boathouse. 

He stood for a moment looking at 
her, and then crossed in two strides the 
intervening space between them. 

He took the paddle from her hands, 
placed them about his neck, slipped his 
arms about her, and drew her close. 
Then he kissed her. 

And to Ann it seemed as if the world 
had gone whirling on, leaving her alone 
with Eric; it was as if they stood on a 
desert island, earth’s sole inhabitants. 

For a long moment they stood there 
quite without speaking. But Ann didn’t 
mind this lack of words. 

After all, youth is not much for 
words at times like these. Their emo- 
tions, new, surging, awe-inspiring, have 
no need of speech to awaken them into 
being. It is only when we grow older, 
when contact with the world has 
blunted our sensibilities, that we de- 
mand fine phrases in a love scene. The 
glow, the glory, is not then so near the 
surface; they require words, passion- 
ate protestations, fervent avowals, to 
charm them forth. 

Presently the circling earth returned 
in its orbit and picked them up. Eric 
released her. Then he laughed, a low, 
excited laugh, his eyes shining down 
into hers, 

“Come on,” he said; “lets go and tell 
your father we are engaged.” 

Ann started. Did it happen this 


way? Was there nothing more? A 


man just kissed a girl and they became 
It was quite simple, really 


betrothed ? 
wonderful 

Then, as she was walking down the 
path, her hand in Eric’s, a door in her 
brain opened and the other woman 
stepped forth. 

Eric had evidently forgotten her ex- 
istence. But she could not. Some men- 
tion must be made of her now. They 
had reached the steps, and she stopped. 
She opened her lips, but the words 
would not come. She had never be- 
fore found herself in such a predica- 
ment. Perhaps if she waited—maybe 
later it would be easier; she would have 
had more time to think, to formulate 
some idea of what she meant to say. Or 
Eric might tell her. So she put aside 
her impulse to speak, and followed Eric 
up the steps and into the living room. 

The professor, being an unworldly 
soul, did not take into account the brev- 
ity of his daughter’s acquaintance with 
Eric Boldt, and he had seemingly for- 
gotten Ann’s statement, made no more 
than five days ago, that she never in- 
tended to marry. He just beamed and 
ordered up some Benedictine 
from the cellar and drank every one’s 
health all around. 

All during the dinner Ann was rather 
silent, and afterward, when Eric sug- 
gested they go for a walk, her mind was 
quite made up. 

“T’ll take you down my own particu- 
lar path to my own particular glade in 
the woods,” she offered, “and show you 
where Queen Titania holds her court at 
the full of the moon.” 

She had decided that she wanted to 
make the telling of what Eric must tell 
her as easy for him as she could, and 
she decided that in the spot of this, his 
scene with the other woman, he could 
speak with less difficulty. 

She didn’t ask confession out of curi- 
osity, nor did she exactly feel that it 
was something he owed her. Rather, it 
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was what he owed himself, his future 
peace of mind. Just as, she argued 
naively, when she was a little girl and 
had been naughty, complete happiness 
did not return to her soul until after 
confession, 

They reached the open glade and sat 
down on a stone at the edge of the 
brook. 

Eric smiled down at her, pressing 
her fingers to his lips. “I can hardly 
realize that you are going to marry me.” 

Now, Ann had not had much worldly 
experience, but she knew that men, de- 
cent men, do not ask one girl to marry 
them when they are entangled in the 
meshes of another. 

“Eric,” she asked timidly, her fear 
threatening to slip eellike from the 
clutch of her firm resolve, “have you 
ever cared—has there ever been any 
other girl—woman A 

Eric stopped this right here. ‘Now, 
dearest, that road leads nowhere. I 
don’t believe in confessionals at this 
time. They bring back a lot that a 
man wants to forget and fill a girl’s 
head with things that she can’t under- 
stand, that she’s not supposed to un- 
derstand. I have never before cared 
for the right kind of a girl in the right 
kind of a way. You'll have to let it 
go at that.” 

“I only—I just wanted to make sure 
there was no reason ” She stopped 
twisting her hands nervously together. 
“I don’t want to pry into your past 
at all.” 

Eric lifted her chin until her eyes met 
his. “Dear, there is no past. It ceased 
to be from the moment I met you.” 

Then he kissed her, and again Ann 
had the feeling of the earth’s passing 
on and leaving them alone together in 
the infinite where nothing mattered. 

3efore she went to sleep that night 
she straightened it all out in her mind. 
Eric Boldt might have cared for this 
other woman—her soul winced, but she 
went bravely on—but he had said his 


past was dead from the moment he me” 
her, and love mothered the desire tg 
believe the entire truth of this. After 
all, and this was reasonable enough, she 
had not heard the finish of this scene in 
the woods. Doubtless Eric and the 
siren, who for a brief time had en 
meshed him in her toils, had parted for. 
ever. 

The next morning Eric received a 
bulky letter which made him scowl into 
his coffee cup, and directly after break. 
fast he went off, alone, and didn’t re- 
turn all day. 

“Business,” he explained briefly to 
Ann, who had asked no questions, but 
whose mind was active. 

But by evening she had stilled these 
queries, had laughed at the fears that 
would spring up from time to time all 
day, and went for a paddle down the 
lake to tranquilize her mind. 

She drew up under the willows and, 
clasping her hands under her head, fell 


to dreaming, not of the uniformity of 
the earth’s rotation, not of the periodic- 
ity of sun spots. 

Then the blow fell. 

Again she was forced to play the 
eavesdropper, under the same condi- 
tions, and with Eric Boldt playing the 


stellar role. Only this time she didn't 
wait to hear as much. After the first 
startled, amazed, horror-stricken mo- 
ment, she fled as before a storm of 
venom-tipped arrows. 

But she could not avoid hearing this. 
And the echo of the words followed her 
up the lake, wrapping themselves tight 
about her heart, shutting off her breath, 
crushing out all the happiness that 
there was in the world. 

“Meeting you has been as if I had 
suddenly become aware of a new, 4 
beautiful world, a world of vivid sky, 
green trees, and a silver road running 
over the hills to fairyland.” 

A silence, while a bird twittered 
sweetly and some one in the bungalow 
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above began to play Schubert’s “Sere- 


nade.” 

“Don’t turn away, heart’s desire! I 
love your eyes. They are like limpid 
pools that hold the early morning sky.” 

Paddling rapidly over the water, Ann 
wanted her father. No, she didn’t want 
her father at all. She wanted her 
mother, the mother she couldn’t even 
remember, but whose arms she now 
needed more than anything else in the 
world. 

Then the thought recurring of Eric’s 
tender voice as he made love to this 
newest fancy dried her tears, and it was 
a young fury who, some ten minutes 
later, swept into her father’s study. 

For five minutes she talked dramati- 
cally, with many gestures. 

“I see my mistake now,” she said. “I 
should have told you before that it was 
Eric I heard that morning in the woods. 
You would have made him explain. I 
couldn’t. He brushed aside my ques- 
tions, and, like a fool, I was willing to 
believe what he wanted me to believe. 
But what an imbecile I was! No man 
could talk to a woman as he talked to 
her and not be mad over her! Still, if 
it was some sort of intrigue—men do 
come to care and break off ” She 
stopped with slow-flaming eyes. “But 
this last affair—to-day he was talking 
to a girl—a young girl—a girl like me! 
A child could have told the difference. 
His voice, his word—everything!”’ She 
flung herself in her father’s arms. “He’s 
a regular Don Giovanni, a professional 
lover running about at large breaking 
g—girl’s hearts!” She stamped her 
foot. “Why don’t you say something ? 
Aren’t you going to do something about 
it?” 

The professor tried to remove his 
glasses as he always did in moments of 
stress, but finding his hands otherwise 
occupied, he pursed up his button of a 
mouth instead. 

“Yes, yes,” he reassured Ann. 
—I'll speak to Eric.” 


“T’ll 


“Speak to him!” Ann all 
shrieked. “I want him boiled in oil !” 

Then she rushed out of the room and 
flew to the sanctuary of her own room, 
where she tried to suffocate herself in 
the pillows. 

An hour later some one knocked on 
her door. She didn’t answer, and the 
knocking continued. 

“Ann,” her father ordered in what 
he doubtless imagined was a firm tone 
of voice, “I want you to open this 
door.” 

Ann merely choked on a fresh sob 
and buried her face deeper. 

Then she heard another voice, a voice 
that made her mechanically sit up, 
straighten her hair, and pull down her 
skirts. 

“Look out, professor,” the other 
voice was saying, and there was no note 
of repentance in it, either—only anger 
and much exasperation. “I’m going to 
force the door.” 

Ann watched with fascinated eyes 
while the paneling of her door gave way 
and Eric Boldt, with her father trotting 
at his heels, strode into the room. 

He sat down on the edge of the bed 
and scowled at her. 

“Why in Heaven’s name,” he de- 
manded, “will you women beat about 
the bush when you want to know some- 
thing? Why don’t you come right out 
and ask a man—give him a chance?” 

Ann, remembering that she was the 
aggrieved party, flung him a barricaded 
look, and moved over a foot on the bed. 

“Now you listen to your father,” 
Eric went on. “Tell her,” he com- 
manded, turning to the professor. 

The professor, startled at the task 
allotted him, coughed nervously, but 
bravely took up his task. 

“It’s his writing, you know, my dear,” 
he began. “It seems that his publish- 
ers want more love interest—love in- 
terest is the word?” and he turned ques- 
tioningly to Eric, who nodded blackly. 


but 
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“And Eric’s love scenes have never been 
successful, you know,” he broke off sud- 
denly. “1 remember now that I felt this 
in the one or two books I’ve read of 
yours. They were too booky, too—yes, 
yes, I’m going right on. Well, it seems 
he has a new method now. He goes 
off by himself and talks out his love 
scenes,” 

Here Ann’s expression changed as 
under a wand. 

“This morning he received a letter 
from his publishers, asking that a scene 
be rewritten, and when you heard Eric 
making love to some one this evening 
you heard him making love to the hero- 
ine of the ‘Black Trapper.’ ” 

“And if you had come right out in the 
open the other night, we could have 
avoided this,” Eric added sternly, al- 
though his mouth was twitching into a 
smile. 


Ann said nothing. A thousand B 
had fallen into her lap, and their glory 
was choking her. 

Presently she joined Eric on the 
porch below. He gave her a prelimj- 
nary shake, and then he kissed her. 

“To think I almost lost you,” he mur- 
mured against her hair. “Oh, Ann, do 
you know I’m so crazy about you? 
Let’s not risk anything happening~ 
when a man cares for a girl ” He 
stopped, moving his head impatiently, 
“Oh, I can’t tell you how much I care! 
I’m-a duffer at love scenes. It’s bad 
enough to write them, but when you 
feel them! I’m doing this’ badly, but 
you know.” 

“Yes,” Ann agreed, settling herself 
more comfortably in the curve of his 
arm, “I dare say you do do it badly, 
But goon. My taste is uncultivated. I 
like it.” 


CONFESSION 
MY little house is full of you, 
Who ne’er stepped through its door. 
My thoughts of you have hung the walls, 
And carpeted the floor. 


The sense of you is in the rooms, 
Like clover on the air; 

You are always in the other room, 
Or going up the stair. 


I play at hide-and-seek all day, 
Content to feel you near; 
With night, I put all games away, 
Oh, I am lonely, dear! 
Axspige Huston EvANs, 
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PART TWO. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

AVID STODDARD had always 
D avoided people of aimless exist- 
ence, the prodigals of time. He 
believed that soft living softened ambi- 
tion, and, as the plague, he had avoided 
those silken-swathed studio barnacles 
who are ever searching for a mental 
cocktail in the form of a poor young 
artist. He had seen many of them and 
their effect. The chap above him paid 


his rent by kisses on a fat hand or 
wrist. “It is easy,” he said, with a very 
Latin-quarter lift of his smocked shoul- 


ders. “You speak of true art being 
unappreciated, act hungry, kiss their 
hands, breathe out a fervent, ‘Without 
your stimulus and sigh. Then 
you can sell them anything, or, if you 
can bring yourself to do it”—he winked 
—“accept a loan. It is graceful to call 
them loans; then you sigh again, burst 
out with, ‘Ah, cara, why should I re- 
fuse your help, when daily | take so 
much, when the thought of you sustains 
me?” 

“Hell!” said David. “I’d rather paint 
billboards.” 

“All very well for you to act lofty,” 
answered his friend, his eyes suddenly 
bitter. “You have success.” 

“I never would have had it if I'd 
trained with the sort of crowd you fol- 
low,” replied David. “A man can’t go 
to sixteen pink teas a week and not have 
his canvases echo them. Your last thing 
—it showed in that. I heard the whang- 
ing of the orchestra, the inane dribble; 


tasted the hard cake, full of nutshells, 
when I looked at it. You-—” 

“A fat lot you have to say,” broke in 
the man who roomed above David. 
“You're going to marry one of that 
kind; you’re 5 

David spoke quickly, and the discus- 
sion ended with a slammed door and si- 
lence. Alone, David went over to stand 
in front of a winter landscape to see 
whether it had a “tea with lemon” fla- 
vor. It hadn’t, and he was relieved. 

3ut he vowed, as he scraped his palette, 

to keep free from the skirts of “Rita’s 
crowd.” Mrs, Paret would not rustle 
around his studio as he felt she planned 
to. He was not going to have a bal- 
cony built in halfway up; not because 
he objected to the balcony, but because 
he did not want Paret money weighing 
him down with obligation. He was. not 
going to have a Bokhara or a Kerman- 
sha on his floor until he could buy the 
Bokhara or the Kermansha. He was 
not going to have the refectory table 
from one of the departed Certosan mon- 
asteries until he could pay for it, nor, 
he vowed, would he take “that damned 
samovar !” 

He laughed as he thought of Mrs. 
Paret’s constant offerings. They were 
all planned to make his studio look like 
the studio scene in a road-traveling 
drama. If Mrs. Paret had had her way, 
David’s studio would have been so ter- 
rible in character that he would have 
had no spot in which to work. And 
it would have borne exactly the same 
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relation to a real workshop as does the 
costume of a Dresden shepherdess to a 
sport suit. 

“Can’t be done,” murmured David, as 
he laid down his palette to turn to the 
snow scene. He was proud of it, for 
he had really had put into it the cold. 
The onlooker could almost hear the 
smart snap of frozen twigs and the 
creak of stepped-on, hard-frozen snow. 
The blue shadows were gorgeous and 
the blackness of the tree trunks was 
intriguing. One wanted to thread 
through these, on into the picture. It 
was not at all surface. 

His study was interrupted by a rap, 
and he called a rather absent “Come in” 
without turning. Susanne was the vis- 
itor, and she joined him in front of his 
last piece of work. 

Her comment, although rough, was 
sincere. She simply said, ‘My heavens, 
Dave, it must make you happy.” 

“Well,” he answered honestly, “it 
does. You see, I do know it’s good.” 

She lowered her eyelids and surveyed 
the work through this narrowed vision. 
“You bet it’s good,” she murmured. 
Then her semidetachment ceased, and 
she spoke energetically and quickly. 

“I came over with a hell of a piece 
of news,” she announced, as she looked 
around David’s table for his cigarettes. 
“You've got Jackie Paret’s number, of 
course?” 

“T’ve met him,” answered David. 
That was enough. They both grinned. 

“Well, it’s about him I want to talk,” 
said Susanne. “Of course, I don’t owe 
them anything; that is, any one except 
Rita. She’s helped me whenever she 
could—she has a miserable little allow- 
ance for all that she has to do—but I 
do hate to make a row. However 7 

As she went on talking, David, set- 
tled on the edge of the table, frowned, 
once or twice grunted in a manner 
which indicated a deep disgust. “But 
she was entirely decent,” he said, when 
at length Susanne had grown silent. “I 


know, because Tilden tried some of hig™ 
tricks, and she told him exactly wher 
to get off.” 

“She says she loved Jack,” said Sy 
sanne. 

“How old is she?” 

“Eighteen.” 

“Damn!” 

“Oh, yes! I say so, too, but the ques. . 
tion now is what to do about it. She 
says he said he’d marry her, but, of 
course, he didn’t write that! I’m fond 
of the child. I used her for all of those 
palm-oil ads, and so she was around 
most of the time for about two months, 
Wonderful skin. I kept thinking she 
wasn’t equipped for this sort of thing, 
she seemed so young, soft; and then] 
heard of how she squelched Tilden, and 
I felt better; and now ” Susanne 
spread out her hands, lifted her shoul- 
ders and eyebrows simultaneously. 

David was smoking and staring at the 
new work which he did not see. 

“Tt’s all unfair!” broke out Susanne, 
suddenly angered. “Miserably unfair! 
There’s nothing left for her now, and 
he is out of it. Goes on untouched, 
while she ” She stopped speaking, 
her breath coming fast. “I don’t know 
why I’m bothering you,” she continued, 
after two or three moments’ lull, “for, 
of course, you’re powerless. You can't 
say a word.” 

David laid down his pipe. 

“Of course 1 shall speak,” he said, 
“Tf you think I am going to build my 
marriage on that sort of a basis—plan 
for Rita’s happiness with lies—you’re 
wrong! That won’t be done; it would 
bring neither of us anything but shame, 
I am going up to see Jack Paret now. 
Wish me luck, Susanne—I’ll need it!” 


When Mrs. Paret heard about her fu- 
ture son-in-law’s interview with her fa 
vorite offspring, she was so enraged 
that she almost succumbed to an incl 
nation to be natural. She had been 
rather upset by the news of Jackie's 
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latest indiscretion, but not nearly so 
upset as she was to hear that this inter- 
loper—for such David was—had dared 
to question the right of a Paret. 

“You are telling me that he suggested 
marriage?’ she boomed out. Jackie, 
who sat by her bedside—it was only 
balf after ten—nodded. “My fan,” re- 
quested Mrs. Paret weakly. Jackie 
handed her an absurdly gay, ostrich- 
plumed affair and then buried his face 
in his hands. 

“My misfortune,” he muttered, “is in 
being attractive to a certain sort of 
woman. This girl came to me, IJ assure 
you, came to me, fawned upon my pity, 
told me of her love, and I—I listened!” 

“My poor, poor boy!” said Mrs. 
Paret. 

Mrs. Paret sat upright in her satin- 
and-lace-trimmed bed. The hand that 
held the fan of curling plumes shook. 

“Did David Stoddard think for a 
minute that the ancient and honored 
name of Paret could be so stained?” 
she inquired. “Did he think ” She 
rambled on at length, mixing family his- 
tory and the code of a snob; prices paid 
for treasures of art and things said of 
the Parets by people who mattered; 
speaking of the manner in which a duke 
had once kissed her hand. Jackie lis- 
tened and interspersed grave nods. 

“He simply doesn’t understand the 
game,” he said at length sorrowfully. 
“We must remember that he is of the 
people.” 

“He must understand his difference,” 
Mrs. Paret almost shouted. “Under- 
stand his difference !” 

“It seems strange,” said Jackie, “to 
have any one question my desire to do 
the right thing.” 

“My poor boy!” said Mrs. Paret. 

“I may as well acknowledge that it 
—it hurt! I—almost lost my temper!” 

“I hope you didn’t touch him?” ques- 
tioned Mrs. Paret. “That—that so lev- 
els one !” 


“IT managed to restrain myself,” an- 
swered Jackie, but an unusual flush rose 
to his cheeks as he said it, for he re- 
called David’s loss of temper and his 
saying, “I’d like to paste you, but it 
wouldn’t be fair, you poor, little, weak- 
kneed shrimp!” 


David plowed toward his studio, 
knowing he had made a mess of the 
whole affair and wondering just how it 
would affect his relation with Rita. 

He decided that it simply couldn’t af- 
fect it, for he wasn’t going to have her 
marooned for life among the trash that 
was her family. 

Her real loveliness stood out glitter- 
ingly against the falseness that sudden 
money and wrong standards had pro- 
duced; it made him feel too humble 
for his comfort and led him to write 
her his first love letter. This started 
abruptly and developed into the sort of 
a letter a man would write to his fiancée, 
without David’s knowing it was going 
to. He wrote: 

Dear Rita: I don’t know what your 
mother and brother are saying about me, 
but it was the only thing I could do. That 
girl was all right until your brother came 
along. I am sorry to bother you about this, 
Rita, but I know you will know, and I would 
like you to see my side. 

This mustn’t make any difference to us. 
If I knew it, and didn’t try to do what I 
think right, it would hurt always and level 
our caring to a very small light. 


“Our caring,” he thought, stopped, 
frowned. 


But if that is big enough to go on in spite 
of truth, it is the kind of thing that will help 
and steady us both. I know I need you 


Again he stopped, considered. “I 
do ”* he muttered. He wrote on: 


Need you and I think you need me. When 
I kiss you I know that all I will ever ask 
in this world is to make your way an easier, 
happier one. But, dear, we could not do it 
with lies and at the price of another’s peace, 
could we? 

Tell me when I may see you. I need to see 
you. I am worried. Only you can make me 
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forget worry. 
good deal. 


And that should tell you a 
My dearest—good-by. 
Davin. 


He sat looking at the end for some 
time. The flame was slowly growing, 
and it had not overwhelmed him into 
understanding. Its quality argued a 
long life with no devastated after- 
wastes, but it also argued a gentle slid- 
ing, and not a fierce plunge, into love. 

He knew that he wanted to see Rita 
and to know that “everything was all 
right.” 

But he did not know quite why he 
was so much perturbed. 

The cat he had rescued from a barrel 
had come to be a real pet, and he had 
come to care for it. He supposed— 
very hazily, for he was not given to 
introspection—that that was the return 
one had from interest and care. But 


he did wish he knew about Rita and 
whether she was all right. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Rita came to him that evening. 

“They think,” she said, with an appre- 
hensive look over her shoulder toward 
the door, “that I am with Susanne.” 

“Weil,” he said, his voice dropping 
from the weight of the unconscious 
caress it held, “is it all right ?” 

She didn’t answer him immediately, 
but moved in his arms, and he stopped 
to press his warm cheek against her 
cool one. “Were you cold?” he whis- 
pered. 

“T wanted the air,” she answered. “I 
had the windows down.” 

He pushed aside her furs, touched 
her neck with his lips. It was the first 
time he had done that, and he found 
himself marvelously shaken and moved. 

“JI do need you,” he assured her 
breathlessly. 

“Oh, David,” she murmured, then: 
“No, we must talk. I’ve only a little 
time and then I must go back. I am 
going to the Ardmores with mother.” 
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She slipped out of her cape, 


he 


before the fire, and he slipped down fg 


a footstool before her. 

“The verdict ?” he asked, after he had 
captured both of her hands. 

“If you would just take the samovar, 
it would help a little,” she said. “You 
independence hurts mother. Could you 
take that, dear?” 

“If you say I must.” 

She laughed suddenly and he joined 
her mirth. “It is funny, but dreadful” 
she said ; she was usually coherent with 
him, for he helped her and she was un- 
afraid. “I hate your marrying into our 
family, David. We aren’t up to you, | 
mean that, very much, but I see no way 
out of it.” She freed a hand, touched 
his hair rather lingeringly. “David, you 
say this—this girl is only eighteen?” 


After she left, he was aware of the 
fact that she had been in his room and 
in his arms. He found it a little diff- 
cult to think clearly. The vision of her 
in a dull-gold brocade evening: gown 
remained. She had been beautiful in 
the most glorious way; warm, full 
bosomed, maternal. 

“Madonna face,” he mused, and then 
he closed his eyes. He was thinking 
of how great a peace would come with 
the hiding of his face against her throat. 
He projected this to tired nights, after 
days gone wrong; when lights wouldn't 
repeat their eanvas-starting yesterdays 
and models were either too lax or rigid. 
“Then,” he thought, “she would fx 
things and it would be all right.” 

He made up his mind to tell her how 
happy she would make him and of how 
very much he dreamed about the future, 
The idea of rescue as his sole aim was 
departing. He felt as if he had, much 
of the time, been a clumsy fool. 

“But she probably didn’t miss any- 
thing,” he decided, “and I’ll make it up 
—make it up 4 

Still, he was sure, he could not offet 
her love’s morning. 
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“She won’t know,” he thought, “and 
twilight will satisfy us both.” 

She did not know, but she went away 
troubled by his explosive “I do need 
you!” It had been so full of surprise 
and self-reassurance. She thought of it 
during the long stories of a dinner part- 
ner who was attracted by her new air 
of confidence and her new outer self. 
And for the first time in many months 
one of her gray moods of self-doubt set- 
tled close. 

“I suppose,” she mused, “that [ would 
live on, even if he weren’t a part of my 
life—that I could 

The next months proved that she was 
right. 


’ 


CHAPTER X. 

It began with the dinner partner who 
was a widower of unassailable connec- 
tion, much money, and an inclination to 
try it over again. The fact that Rita 
was engaged meant little to him, for he 
was heavy-jawed and usually got what 
he wanted. 

“Deuced attractive girl, your sister,” 
he announced to Jackie, whom he met 
at a club on the following morning. 
“Where’s she been hiding all these 
years?” 

“Been abroad a good deal,” answered 
Jackie, who knew that was better than 
proclaiming Rita a nonentity, “and 
doesn’t care much about gadding.” 

“That so?” said the heavy-jawed in- 
terestedly. He was the more attracted, 
since his first wife had been so much 
on the go that he hardly knew her by 
sight. “Look here,” he continued, “she 
like music? I have a box for i 

Jackie saw, as he listened, the con- 
temptuous features of his soon-to-be 
brother-in-law. 

He assured the newly attracted that 
his sister was “no end keen about mu- 
sic” and that the plan was “frightfully 
jolly.” And then he went home, al- 
though he had been there but three days 
before, to interview his mother. He 


found her en route to a morning musi- 
cale, but, after a word or so, she was 
willingly detained. 

“More an’ more I think of it,” said 
Jackie, as he lounged against a heavy 
French cabinet, “more impossible Rita’s 
marryin’ that chap seems. Impossible; 
don’t give a damn about form—thought 
l’d put him on to a few things, but he 
wouldn’t let me. Now, I ask you, can 
we stand for it?” 

His mother, who saw no other relief 
in sight, spoke purringly of Rita’s hap- 
piness. 

“Just what I’m thinking of,” said her 
son, “but wouldn’t she be happier with 
Gibson Franklin?” 

“What do you mean?” asked his 
mother. Her lorgnette slipped from her 
fingers to clatter on the floor, but 
neither heeded it. Jackie explained 
what he meant. 

“First one no end of a gadder,” he 
said, after his prefacing explanations, 
“and Gib liked Rita’s style. Gotta say 
this much for David: he did teach her 
how to rig out. Looked like a stained- 
glass window last night. Just the kind 
to attract a widower with three chil- 
dren and couple of houses to keep up. 
Rita could have him a 

“She shall!” boomed out Mrs. Paret. 

“Glad to hear it,” said Jackie. “Glad 
you think she will # 

“Think?” echoed Mrs. Paret scorn- 
fully. “I am the best judge. Why, 
Rita is no more than a child. Ask him 
to dinner Friday night—no, Thursday— 
we'll have a plain family dinner, the 
sort that he would think proper for 
three children—or was it five? But it 
doesn’t matter, and we will get him to 
talk of them. The thing is done! 
Mercy, I shall be late——” She hur- 
ried off—she had to; she had already 
missed talking through two numbers. 
After she settled, she prattled to her 
nearest neighbor of Rita. “How de- 
voted,” thought the neighbor, “she is to 
that plain, gauche girl!” 
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The whole thing was remarkably sim- 
ple. After Mrs. Paret had confided her 
unhappiness over Rita’s engagement to 
Gibson Franklin, he began to pay his 
devoted court. This troubled Rita un- 
til a larger trouble came to over- 
shadow it. 

“Doesn’t he know I’m engaged?” she 
asked of her mother. 

“Yes, dear, he knows, but 

“But what?” asked Rita. She was 
sitting opposite her mother in a break- 
fast room, where they sometimes 
lunched on those rare occasions when 
they were at home or alone. 

“His pity is touched,” said Mrs. Paret 
eloquently. “He knew of David's old 
affair—quite a consuming flame, I as- 
sure you, my pet—he swore he would 
never love another woman as he did 
that girl—an actress who jilted him for 
a pickle manufacturer—that was in 
Paris, I believe. Mr. Franklin thinks 
that you should have entire devotion, 
not the second offering of a man who 
has lived too——” 

“Tt is none of Gibson Franklin’s busi- 
ness,” broke in Rita. 

“My dear!” protested her mother. 

“And I don’t believe the story,” con- 
tinued Rita, although David’s overin- 
tense assurances of needing her again 
came to mind. 

“The story is true,” said Mrs. Paret 
weightily, “true—it was that which led 
Jack to so keenly resent his interfer- 
ence ig 

Rita stood up, left the room. 

“My pet!” called her mother, but to 
no avail. “My, my!” she wailed, after 
her daughter’s footsteps had dimmed, 
“it will be hard. I mustn’t frown!” 

Rita asked David about the story that 
night after dinner. The time was un- 
fortunate, for he had dined with his 
fiancée and Mrs. Paret and had been, 
from the latter’s babble, much irritated. 
So, when Rita asked for the history of 
an affair which suddenly seemed fiat, 
he grew morose. 


” 


“Yes,” he answered, “I was gone” 


Head over heels gone—made a first 
class ass of myself. Thank Heaven, I'l] 
never act like that again!” 

Rita’s hands grew cold, and because 
they trembled she hid them in the grace- 
ful folds of the rose gown she wore, 

“Loved her desperately ?” she probed, _ 

“Mad about her!” he acknowledged, 
That any misunderstanding could be, 
he was too stupid to imagine. 

“We will be very sensible,’ 

“Of course,” he answered. 

He felt a finality that he could not 
analyze in their good night, a passion 
from Rita that left him burning and at 
last awake. “You give me,” he said 
brokenly, “everything I want—could 
need !” 

She smiled faintly. She had misun- 
derstood again. 


she said, 


In her own room she rang to find out 
whether her mother was in, and, finding 
that she was, went to her sitting room. 

“Send Hortense away or close the 
door,” she said. Mrs. Paret was glad 
to comply with the request. 

“T have been so unhappy since lunch 
time,” she said, as she sat down near 
her daughter, “that we should disagree 
—my pet!” 

Rita ignored this. 

“T’ve come to say,” she announced, 
“that I will marry Mr. Franklin if you 
want me to; none of us have entirely 
pleased you, and I should like to. I 
can now, and I am willing to. I don’t 
care what I do; my marrying David 
Stoddard has become impossible.” 

“He was ” began Mrs. Paret. 

“Please!” broke in Rita. 

Her mother grew silent as she won- 
dered why marrying David had become 
impossible. Rita did not explain that 
what David needed was a sensible wife 
and that she could never be that to him, 
and so she did not explain at all. 

In bed she lay long wakeful. The 
idea of her inspiring passion became 4 
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thing to smile upon, but the smile was 
not the right sort. She saw a hundred 
proofs of David’s temporizings with 
love; felt a thousand shames as she re- 
membered how she had poured out her 
heart. She knew, without doubt, that 
he had only pitied her. 

“I suppose,” she said aloud, “he saw 
me as 1 am and pitied me.” 

She stared into solid black dark for 
a long, long time. The street noises 
lowered, flickered out to the occasional 
passing of a motor or a truck. 

“At least,’ she murmured, as the 
dawn began to gray the sky, ‘I have 
done one thing zs 

She was thinking of silly, selfish, un- 
satisfied Mrs. Paret. There had been 
Jackie, who would not marry as he 
should, and Maud, who would be di- 
vorced, and Rita, worst of all, who 
could not shine. 

“But 1 can marry and have a posi- 
tion,” she decided, “and I might as well 
marry as she wants me to—now x 

She lay back. 
When it 


Sleep crept 
close. gripped her, she 
dreamed that David bent above her; a 
new David with a_ passion-tortured 
face; a David who said, “I love you— 
Ilove you! LIlove you! I have wanted 
you so! My darling—never—never 
leave me !” 


er. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

David got back to a semisane life a 
few weeks after he heard from Rita, 
from a new Rita who dismissed him 
with a vaguely expressed excuse. 
After the first shock he could not be- 
lieve that it was true, but there was 
finality, as well as strength in her. “I 
think you won’t even try to see me, 
David, when I tell you that I don’t want 
to see you, that seeing you would be 
hard.” 

After the shock diminished, the real 
pain set in. His own lack of self-un- 
derstanding made the most poignant in- 


dent; and, as he hurled forth purposely 
10 


boomeranged curses, he wondered that 
she had ever looked at him, while he, 
looking at her, revealed himself as a 
stupid, blundering fool through his 
blindness. He hoped, miserably, that 
she had not felt the lack of real love, 
the hollowness of the things he had cast 
before her feet. The thought of this 
more than once made him groan aloud, 
writhe mentally from. self-scorn, and 
made the future stretch as a cold, un- 
bearable eternity. 

She had said, in her small, unsteadily 
written note, that she felt they were un- 
suited and that she was afraid she could 
not help missing certain things. These, 
in his heaviness, he imagined to be ma- 
terial, and he managed to achieve a mo- 
iment’s disgust over her rating of life’s 
counting factors. However, the disap- 
pointment in her was short-lived and he 
grew humble and wondered that he had 
dared to ask her to give up so much. 

All that his perspective of distance 
which allowed him to see so much more 
truly than she could arrayed itself be- 
fore his mental gaze: the sweet, moist- 
smelling flowers which overflowed the 
countless beautiful vases, the soft rugs 
with their gorgeous colorings, the ceil- 
ing which had been taken from a palace 
in Tuscany, the paneling which had been 
brought from an Adams-trimmed house 
in London, the painting which lent to 
the rooms so much color—every wealth- 
bought luxury and beauty against his 
few plain rooms. As he thought of 
Rita’s background he saw Rita; and 
when he did, doubt again rose as to her 
sincerity in saying that she would miss 
things. Even after a careful inventory 
and reckoning, he could not believe that 
they would matter so much. He tried 
for two days to dream the whole thing 
a lie; but when, on the third, he heard 
of the devotion of a widower who was 
a power in matters of money, he gave 
up, to confine himself to thinking of 
the truth. He did a great deal of that; 
so much that he should have been able 
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to stop after he went to bed, but he 
couldn’t. He grew rather thin, and Su- 
sanne tried to coax him into eating with 
all sorts of little suppers, but she made 
no impression. 

“You really cared, didn’t you?” she 
asked him boldly on one occasion. 

She was startled by his laugh, the bit- 
terness of his look. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I am a fool, 
and I really cared.” 

She thought that he was revealing his 
feeling about Rita, but he wasn’t. He 
was, in reality, revealing his feeling 
about himself. 


March blew past, April came, May, 
then June, and David knew that Rita 
would go to Marion for a time, spend 
a few weeks at Southampton, end the 
season with an aunt in Newport, and 
then, in the fall, come back to buy 
frocks, hat, gay lingerie for her trous- 
seau. He brought himself to talk to 
Susanne about her marriage and, after 
the first plunge, found the talking a re- 
lief. 

“Is he decent?” he asked, as he de- 
voted himself to filling his pipe. 

“Utter fool, but good enough,” an- 
swered Susanne sharply. 

“Suppose he'll be good ‘to her?” 
David heard himself say. He congratu- 
lated himself upon the admirable care- 
lessness of his tone. He had really done 
it beautifully. However, he jammed his 
hands in his pockets because they would 
shake, and he looked away from Su- 
sanne’s direction because he was not 
quite sure about how much his eyes mir- 
rored. 

“Suppose so,” answered Susanne, 
“but you, David, you were the man who 
would have made her happy.” 

He didn’t answer that, and they went 
on to speak of the little model who had 
gone West to marry a man who was 
large enough to forget Jackie and the 
thing that he had done. 
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David found the summer sped pag 
too quickly. He wanted, as he had 
never wanted anything, to push away 
the fall. “After it’s over,” he said tp 
Susanne, “I hope I'll feel better, but] 
can’t think of its actually happening, 
In a way, in spite of everything, it 
seemed like a bad dream; but after No. 
vember it will be a fact.” 

He walked a good deal during those 
summer evenings ; walked all over, but 
often found himself taking the bus so 
that his ramblings might begin near the 
big brownstone house with the gratings 
over its lower windows. 

One night he stood in the shadows 
on the opposite side of the street, watch- 
ing a faint light in the room he knew 
to be Rita’s. And, as he did, he delib- 
erately tortured himself with imagining 
how it would be if they were still en- 
gaged and he went in, went to the 
library, found her there 

And she would get up and say, “Oh, 
David,’ rather breathlessly, as she had, 
and he wouldn’t apologize for his leap- 
ing pulses nor for the fact that he loved 
holding her in his arms. But he would 
gather her close, very close, and hold 
her so, and he would say: “I love you! 
love you! I have always loved you, and 
I have been a fool.” 

And then 

He turned away blindly as he became 
aware that his pausing was becoming 
conspicuous. There was no use of it 
anyway, for he was not engaged to her, 
and in the fall she was to marry af- 
other man. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The closing of summer, which came 
with the quiet creeping on of autumn 
chill, did something to David Stoddard. 
His flesh, echoing his spirit’s misery, 
succumbed, and one October night he 
found himself either too hot or too cold 
and vastly uncomfortable when he tried 
to breathe. 

Susanne, to whose domain he had 
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gone in search of ginger tea and advice, 
was upset. 

“You are all in, aren’t you?” she de- 
manded, as she laid a cool hand on his 
forehead. 

“A little groggy,” he acknowledged. 
“Used to get colds like this when I was 
a kid—doctor called ’em_ bronchitis 
then.” 

“T’d see a doctor to-morrow,” she ad- 
vised. 

“Well, perhaps I will, but I’m sure 
this stuff’ll help———-” He looked down 
at the glass he held, with his words, 
then set it down, for a sudden chiil 
was making its contents lick the edges 
and threaten overflow. 

“Sit down,” ordered Susanne, and he 
did. She waddled him in ridiculously 
hued and shaped garments for man 
wear, poked up the fire, and then tele- 
phoned her favorite physician. To Da- 
vid’s feeble protests she was hostile. 

“Your attitude,’ she said with a 
frown, “belongs on Avenue A. Sum- 
moning a physician is not out of the 
ordinary, you know.” 

“It is for me,” disagreed David, after 
which he lay back and closed his eyes. 
The dizziness which had been drawing 
closer all day gripped him tight. At 
first he thought of shipboard, and then, 
with the haze that sickness gave to him, 
decided it was a ship on which he stood. 

“What line?” he murmured, and then, 
disconsolately, “1 suppose, the Ameri- 
can,” for David’s purse was the sort 
that usually put him on that. Dimly he 
was aware of Susanne, whom he could 
not help calling Rita, and of a man, and 
then came more bumps, intervals of 
sanity, during which he was much be- 
wildered, and a small, clean-smelling, 
too-white room. 


Pleurisy and pneumonia, having got- 
ten a good start before David was 
forced to fight them with quiet, did 
their best, and he lay very ill for many 
partly conscious days. 


Once and again he thought he saw 
Rita, but when he began to get well she 
failed him, and so he imagined her to 
have been only a part of his fleeting 
moments. 

However, among the flowers which 
came to him were many fresh, wet- 
smelling violets which bore no card, 
and-through them he saw a girl he had 
once thought stupid, plain, and unin- 
spiring. “At least,” he thought, as he 
stared at the purple-blue mass of fra- 
grance on the near-by table, “she thinks 
of me without bitterness.” His eyes 
filled—-he was very weak—and then 
deliberately he allowed himself to dream 
her sitting near, touching his forehead, 
his sick-softened hand. His thoughts 
had made him lower eyelids, and the 
“my dear!” that came from the door- 
way so fitted his mentaliy made scene 
that he jumped as he saw Susanne. 
“Sleeping?” she asked contritely. 
“No,” he answered; “thinking. 
Daminable occupation, thinking.” 

She came in, sat down by the bed, 
and pulied off her gloves. “Not al- 
ways,” she disagreed. 

“It is when you crave the peace of 
laying your head on the breast of the 
woman you love,” he answered sav- 
agely, “and know that she _ loves 
some one else.” A little color rose in 
his sunken cheeks, color which was oc- 
casioned by embarrassment over the 
depth of his feeling let loose in words. 

“Oh, my dear, dear friend!” said 
Susanne. She looked at him in a baf- 
fled way, and after groping for words 
muttered something of his finding some 
one else some day, the eminently fitting 
some one who would make his every 
dream come true. 

“Nonsense!” he said harshly. “It is 
Rita, but I’m a bear. You come way 
up here when you want to work, and 
then I bite you for being decent. Tell 
me how work is going?” 

She told him as he looked at the vio- 
lets on his table, and she realized that 
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in his weakened state it would be hard 
to keep him from being morbid over 
that for which they stood. 

“Going to let her cripple you?” she 
asked crisply, when a lull after a ques- 
tion revealed how little attention he was 
giving to her. 

“No,” he answered slowly, “I am 
not. I am with those girls in the down- 
East tragedies who tremolo, ‘My life 
shall be splendid in spite of you!’ but 
it will be damned lonely, Susanne, 
damned lonely!” He laughed a little, 
mirthlessly, and she shook her head. 

“Il suppose I seem a quitter,” he 
acknowledged; “but I am so tired and 
disgusted with myself. I think, per- 
haps, if I had let her know of how I 
felt, I could have taught her that I 
could make up for the things I couldn’t 
give her, but I was so busy looking up 
in the sky for a thing I held in my 
arms 

He turned his head abruptly, grew 
silent. Susanne patted his hand. 

“You're a wonderful pal,” he said a 
little thickly. 


On the night before Rita’s wedding 
day she went down to see Susanne. She 
did not know that David had returned 
from the hospital, and, if she had, per- 
haps the call would have overridden 
caution, 

“T am going to Susanne’s,” she stated 
from the doorway of her mother’s 
boudoir in answer to a sirupy, “Whither 
bound, my pet?” 

Mrs. Paret frowned. 

“You'll be back in plenty of time to 
dress for dinner, of course,” she said; 
“you must look your sweetest 

Rita promised and then answered a 
telephone call from her fiancé. She an- 
swered coldly, because she could not 
help it, and her attention wandered over 
his hectic mutterings about his bachelor 
dinner. “Just a few people with you, 
your mother said?” she heard, and re- 
plied with, “Only close friends ~ 


He told her that one of the childreg 
had a heavy cold in the head and made 
light mention of the morrow, and then 
came his adieu, and she turned toward 
the door, before which waited the 
motor. 

A premonition made her tremble all 
the way downtown and left her breath. 
less as she tapped on Susanne’s door, 

“Hello,” she said, with a rather rigid 
smile, as Susanne answered her tap and 
asked her in. “I thought I’d run down 
—to say good-by ig 

“IT suppose our ways do part here,” 
said Susanne dryly. 

Suddenly Rita began to cry. 

“Don’t,” she begged, “don’t, Susanne, 
I am so miserable that I don’t know 
how—to go on.” 

Susanne drew close, put an arm 
around her cousin. 

“Rita,” she said, “you seemed to care 
that one day at the hospital. What has 
made all this tangle?” 

Incoherently Rita explained, and 
heartlessly Susanne laughed. 

“Tust think,” she mused, “of what a 
fit your mother’ll have after you phone 
her—or shall I do that? Perhaps a 
note with a messenger would be better. 
Have you any preference in divines? 
What? Oh, go see David, you little 
fool, go see David! He'll tell you!” 


And he did, in.a sort of a way, but 
incoherently. 

He was lying on a long bench feel 
ing the utter sag which comes at the end 
of the first getting-around days. His 
studio, in semidarkness, depressed him, 
and he lacked the courage to get up and 
switch on a light. His will power had 
been weakened by the weeks of fever, 
and thoughts of Rita, his fatuous stt 
pidity about her, closed in upon him 
Musings about her made him groam, 
then laugh rather harshly, “Fool!” he 
muttered. “Fool!” For in echo he had 
felt the close pressure of her in his 
arms. 
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He struggled up, switched on a low 
light, stood, waiting for the weak diz- 
ziness which had swept him to pass. 
Then a tap, his “Come’”—and Rita. 

His lips moved, but he could not im- 
mediately speak. 

“Won't you,” 
down?” 

She did, upon the bench, and he set- 
tled by her. He was afraid to try to 
reach the chair which stood on the op- 
posite side of the fireplace. The low 
coal fire broke suddenly into a leaping 
blue flame. And then—her hand over 
his, and he turned. “To-morrow?” he 
whispered, his voice uneven. 

“Never to any one but you,” she an- 
swered. “I thought you didn’t care, 
but now I know what Susanne meant. 
J set 

She was clinging to him, and he for- 
got the iact that he had been sick. The 
new, wonderful strength iH 
drew, held her close. 
est!’ he heard her 


he said at length, “sit 


”? 


came, 
“Dearest, dear- 
whisper, “dearest!” 


ic 


Of course, Mrs. Paret was overcome. 
The news of her daughter's marriage to 
David Stoddard sent her | into hysterics 
and to bed. unwillingly 
Jackie went down to see : thls sister and 
his—new brother. 

He had always considered 
der ‘impossible!’ ” 

When he 
drink and 
moth >" 

™ he talk, the talk,” Mrs. Paret was 
moaning as he entered, “the talk!” 

“They're going abroad,” said Jackie, 
as he settled. “To Venice, I think. 
Rented a palace—one floor, at least, I 
believe. It'll quiet down a little here 
before they get back.” 

“You saw Gibson?” 
Paret. 

“Yeh: gave him a note from her. He 
said she had gone off on her looks, any- 
way, and never asked about the children 
any more. Didn’t even seem to care 


“the boun- 
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when he told her that Marie had used 
nine handkerchiefs in one day. What 
he wanted was a real mother for his 
children 

“Her prettiness- had 
boomed out Jackie’s mother. 

“Looked rather well this morning,” 
admitted Jackie. 

“What was she doing?” asked 
Maudie from the doorway of an ad- 
joining room. 

“Scraping at a pan with the handle 
of a paint brush,” answered Jack. “She 
tried to fry some eggs without butter. 
It seems they need butter.” 

“Fried eggs!’ moaned Mrs. 
“Fried eggs! Maud, my 
salts!” 


vanished!” 


Paret. 
smelling 


Maud supplied them. 
“What was he doing 

s she drew near. 
“Kissing her when [I entered. I 
didn’t knock. I was frightfully angry, 
simply beside myself! But when I got 
in—saw how things were—I cooled 
No use rowing when the thing 

was done.” 


> asked Maud, 


down. 


“She 


and not 
Mrs. Paret. 


shall have her clothes 
nother thing,” promised 
“Not another thing!’ 

“She said she’d be glad to have 
them,” answered Jack, “but that they 
were all she did want.” 

He didn’t tell his mother of what 
Rita had said to him before his de- 
parture, although it proved to be a true 
prophecy. 
” she had said, her hands on his 
“all of our family have been 
mean and all for mean, small 
Maud has been bored, and she 
is demanding excitement in the ‘a 
of a You have been bored, 
and you have demanded your particular 
form of time killer, which hurts harder 
and wickedly than Maud’s. I 
have never been selfish, and | think 
is time I began. I have differed only 
in this: I am being selfish in taking for 


“Jack, 
shoulders, 
selfishly 
things. 


dive yrce, 


more 
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myself something strong and fine, and 
some day—some day—you all will brag 
about being related to David, and you 
will be happy that I was wise enough 
to follow the family tradition !” 


“To think,’ murmured David, as 
Mrs. Paret, in another part of the city, 
requested her smelling salts, “to think 
I ever thought you anything but utterly 


lovely! You are beautiful, sweet, en” 
chanting—oh, my darling!” 

She was lovely—stupid David! Da. 
vid did not know that even the plain- 
est women grow beautiful when seen 
through the mirror that little Dan holds, 
little Dan who says, I’m sure: “Look 
at her! My work! Plain, my dear, 
positively plain, until I made him kiss 
her !” 


THE END. 








VILLANELLE OF VICTORY 


OTES in the sunshine of a little star, 
Yet we are lords of beauty for a span. 
We have found dreams at the extremest bar, 


Down subtle-scented ways where roses are, 
We throb to ardors oid when Earth began, 
Motes in the sunshine of a little star. 


We carry banners in an endless war 
Against the dark that guards Aldebaran, 
We have found dreams at the extremest bar. 


Still we are lords of beauty none may mar, 
Leaving the pallid gods, we follow Pan: 
Motes in the sunshine of a little star. 


Belovéd, we shall cherish every scar, 
Each keen adventure in the flesh of Man, 
We have found dreams at the extremest bar. 


And though we mourn that Sirius is far, 
Impotent, proud, we halt before no ban. 
Motes in the sunshine of a little star, 
We have found dreams at the extremest bar. 
WALTER ADOLPHE ROBERTS. 













Tue Noon-Mark, by Mary S. Watts; The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


Middle West has, assuredly, come 

in for its share of analyzing and 
psychoanalyzing back and forth. One 
of the soundest in mental research and 
observation, if not in actual plot, is Mrs, 
Watts’ “The Noon-Mark.” In it she 
recounts the activity of the various 
classes of society of a Middle Western 
city. We grant the political equality of 
all citizens of the United States, but, 
though they are “created free and 
equal,” there are, nevertheless, cultural, 
social, and inherited differences which 
make them of varying weight and sig- 
nificance, even of importance, in the 
social scheme. And it is these subtle 
differences, which make for the uneven- 


[’ this year’s output of novels the 


ness of organized society, which provide 
the theme for “The Noon-Mark.” 

Realistically and with a sane freedom 
from moralizing, Mrs. Watts tells the 
story of the Stieffel family—the plod- 
ding, but prematurely invalided father, 
the heedless mother, the six restless, 
alert children, whose playground is the 
“dumps” at the rear of the “mission- 
finish” house, the thrifty seamstress 
aunt, the efficient oldest daughter, Net- 
tie, and the sentimental cousin, Millie. 
Each is depicted with an honest regard 
for detail and with an insight into the 
lives of the lower middle classes. From 
the rubber plants on the front steps to 
the kitchen that is used in emergencies 
a a dining room, no detail in the fur- 
nishing of or activity of the household 
is neglected. The selection of detail 
amounts almost to genius. 

In contrast to this crowded house- 
hold, across the “dumps” on the North 
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Hill we find the well-appointed home- 
stead of the cultivated McQuairs, where 
the domestic machinery functions 
smoothly, noiselessly, and out of sight. 
Randon McQuair—here the author 
makes her one bow to the utterly com- 
monplace—fails in love with Nettie 
Stieffel. But the inevitable and intangi- 
ble differences of inheritance and class 
cannot be bridged. lRandon, at fir.t, 
will not admit any incompatibility of 
position, but he is constatly and persist- 
ently reminded that despite her admira- 
ble straightforwardness and impatience 
with sham and inefficiency, she never- 
theless lacks—and, what is more tragic 
to him, cannot acquire—the inherent 
qualities of his class. But it is Nettie 
who sees most clearly the incongruity 
of their relationship and she insists 
upon releasing Randon. 

In the conference of the aunts of the 
engaged couple the contrast between the 
groups is most manifest. Each is a 
typical represetnative of her class. Mrs, 
McQuair’s doctrine is “never to forget 
oneself and yet constantly to remem- 
ber others.” Nettie’s aunt Julia is gov- 
erned by no such inhibition and self- 
discipline. She gives hysterical vent to 
her natural feelings. But, in the final 
analysis, both hold the same views, 
though the expression of them differs so 
widely. Both are fundamentally of the 
same human stuff. 

The story of the “Noon-Mark” is or- 
dinary enough. Somehow novelists 
have a way of overlooking plot these 
days. In the delineation of character, 
in the painstaking regard for detail, 
Mrs. Watts excels in “The Noon-Mark” 
as in “The Rise of Jenny Cushing” and 
“The Boardman Family.” 
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Moon-Catr, A Novel, by Floyd Dell; Al- 
fred A, Knopf, New York. 


THs is a first novel that the pub- 

lisher himself, on the book’s 
jacket, praises highly. His judgment, 
or at least business acumen, is justified 
by the announcement that five print- 
ings within three months have been nec- 
essary to meet the demands of the buy- 
ing public. In short, the book is a 
financial success. Readers who like only 
successes—and there are many readers 
in this class—will of course turn to the 
tale with eagerness. 

The title sends the curious reader 
to the dictionary. He can guess what 
the word means, sense its connotation, 
but he needs Webster, very likely, to 
know for a certainty that the noun may 
designate either “a monster, a mis- 
shapen being” or “a dolt, a stupid fel- 
low.” Some readers of the novel will 
prefer the one description, others the 
other, and still others neither. A few 
may like to translate the hero’s name, 


Felix Fay, into “happy elf,” as the au- 
thor at least once suggests might be 
done, and let it go at that. That would 
be a mistake, for above all things the 
novel is not a glad book. At any rate, 


such is the title. It needed some ex- 
planation. Perhaps the author picked 
it mainly to disarm criticism. For if any 
one finds Felix stupid and a dolt, he 
need only reply, “Well, I told you so!” 
The story, briefly, is the life of Felix, 
beginning with a rapid and interesting 
sketch of his parents and grandparents. 
It takes us to the time when he is some- 
where around twenty and has made the 
decision to go to the big city and write. 
The novel ends with the cry, “Chicago! 
Chicago!” In the interim, Felix Fay 
has been a sickly, dreamy, sensitive 
child, fond ef books, in Maple, Illinois ; 
has moved with his family to the larger 
town of Vickley; and when the family 
breaks up has gone to live with his 
married brother at the still larger town 


of Port Royal—the last stop before ” 
Chicago. All this time he analyzes him. 
self and the world about. He becomes 
an agnostic, an atheist, a monist, a so 
cialist. He makes the acquaintance, 
browsing in libraries, of Heine, Ibsen, 
Haeckel, Shaw, Verlaine, Ingersoll, and 
Maeterlinck, after having wandered 
through outlying paths in the history 
and literature of the world. He or- 
ganizes a literary society in school and 
later takes a hand in directing the so- 
cialist “local” in Port Royal. He has 
two or three love affairs, the last rather 
serious; works in candy factories, in a 
printing shop, on the staff of two dif- 
ferent newspapers. He has written 
many poems, had a few accepted by the ~ 
Century, and has begun a novel. At 
times he is a superman, planning to 
make the world a happier and more 
beautiful spot; then, again, he is “bour- 
geois” and kisses a servant girl in the 
dark tunnel of a roller-coaster. 

This is not the whole story by any 
means, but an inkling, a suggestion of 
what you may expect. You will find the 
yarn interesting, a worthy attempt at do- 
ing a job worth while. To read it is 
not wasting time. 

The first part of the book is done 
best. Here Felix is a boy; and Mr. 
Dell, recalling in tranquillity, evidently, 
scenes in his own boyhood, finds the 
selection of incidents, which is neces- 
sary even in a realistic novel, done for 
him by his “recollective imagination.” 
We get the feeling of reality. Later, 
the technique seems more journalistic, 
a series of events, and often arguments, 
done with careful regard to detail. This 
is the method in much of “Changing 
Winds,” “Sonia,” and “Mr. Britling.” 
It is scarcely the greatest art; at any 
rate, it is not sentimental slop. While 
we miss the transforming power of 
great imagination, we at least get facts, 
for Mr. Dell knows what he is writing 
about. It is something to know how 
a candy machine works, how to “feed 
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a press,” or how to go up to a bar and 
order large beers for the crowd. 

The ending of the book suggests that 
a sequel may soon follow, taking Felix, 
perhaps, from Chicago to New York. 
If such is the case, the new novel ought 
to be greater, for Felix will have ma- 
tured and Mr. Dell, seeking beauty in 
truth, will have a more sympathetic, 
inspiring hero to present. In the mean- 
while, we trust that he will not begin 
too many sentences with “also” and “al- 
ways,” use the word “intrigued,” or 
write “agnostic” with a “k,” thinking 
that he has made it thereby dialectical. 


EnsLaveD, by John Masefield; The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 

F the reader of this review has 

never read and honestly enjoyed 
poetry, let him or her begin with Mase- 
field. With him there is no necessity 
for sham, of posing as a highbrow, of 
making believe that you like something 
which doesn’t really move or at least hit 
you. Try his salt-water ballads and 
you will see how stories can be told; 
you will feel at the same time the emo- 
tion, color, music, pictorial beauty in 
the lines—if you read with any care at 
all—and realize why these tales were 
put into verse and not into everyday 
prose. For a tragic story dramatically 
narrated, take “The Daffodil Fields,” 
or his more recent “Reynard the Fox” 
for a vivid, stirring description of an 
English countryside in action. Here 
you will find the happy spirit of 
Chaucer and at times echoes of his tech- 
nique, as nearly as any one in more mod- 
ern times can reproduce them. Read 
his short lyrics, expressions of joy and 
sadness, of delight and yearning, and ex- 
perience the feeling that ought to come 
to you when in the presence of true 
art. 

Few will deny that Masefield is a 
genuine poet, a writer who, when he 
composes, generally does so because he 
must, because his thoughts and feelings 


demand expression. There is littlé in 
his work which is insincere, much that 
seems genuinely inspired. Best of all, 
perhaps, he puts newness and individu- 
ality into old forms, and achieves within 
rigid limits a freedom which many 
present-day poets fail in arriving at, 
even when they hurl aside all laws. 

All these remarks apply in the main 
to the present volume. Here and there, 
we must admit, however, his lines leave 
us cold, especially in parts of the first 
poem, “Enslaved.” In these places his 
simplicity deteriorates into obviousness, 
the music is more of the tom-tom; we 
miss the unexpected touch that Mase- 
field generally, and in the greater part 
of this volume, gives to even the most 
commonplace. Luckily these lapses— 


and they must be expected even in the 
best of poets—are not too frequent, and 
we find lines enough, like the following 
from “The Passing Strange,” where 
there is some emotion in the music, and 
the philosophy, while not brazenly new, 


is far, very far, from banal: 


3ut in the darkest hour of night 
When even the foxes peer for sight 
The byre-cock crows; he feels the light. 


So, in this water mixed with dust, 
The byre-cock spirit crows from trust 
That death will change because it must, 


For all things change, the darkness changes, 
The wandering spirits change their ranges, 
The corn is gathered to the granges, etc. 

A characteristic of this collection of 
poems is Masefield’s excellent use of 
the supernatural, as in “The Hounds of 
Hell” and in “Cap on Head.” In the 
latter, the tale of the O’Neill is told 
in a manner rarely met with since the 
days of Coleridge. His “devilry,” as 
Masfield calls it, shows genius. 

Of the rest of the volume, all the 
poems, with the exception of the last 
lyric, are sonnets, some singly, others 
connected into a sequence, sometimes to 
tell a story as in “Animula.” Don’t skip 
this tragedy. Nor yet “On Growing 
Old.” 





AULA 


By Dorothy Parker 


Standing Room Only, and Very Little of That. 


ROBABLY with some idea of 
starting the new year clean, in 
the financial sense of the word, 

the local producers spread themselves 
upon their midwinter offerings. In re- 
gard to gorgeousness of setting and 
costliness of cast, their carte has been 
little short of blanche, while in numbers 
alone the line-up of entertainments is 
fairly staggering. 

With a hospitality warmly reminiscent 
of the old South, the managers regally 
opened up new shows for the delecta- 
tion of those gentle visitors who came 
on for their yearly outing. The con- 
scientious transient was in a really seri- 
ous way. Not only was there a bewil- 
dering list of freshly opened plays to 
be gone through, but there were all the 
established successes which every one 
back in Springfield said he simply must 
not miss. It looked for a time as if he 
would have to stay over, in order to 
work in the trip to the Hippodrome 
and the annual visit to “Lightnin’.” 

However, things regulated them- 
selves nicely when he tried to get tick- 
ets. After a tour of the box offices and 
the agencies, he found that there would 
really be no congestion whatever. The 
ticket venders fixed it all up for him 
so that he could attend a performance 
of “Daddy Dumplins,” drop in at sev- 
eral movie exhibitions, see Fifth Ave- 


nue by electric light from the top of 
a bus, and spend the remaining eve- 
nings of his stay gaining health and 
strength reading quietly in his room. 

It is indeed a poisonous production 
which cannot pack them in to the very 
exits, these nights. The show which is 
unable to display its S. R. O. placard 
must be just on the point of hanging 
out its S O S sign. Even the mildest 
of successes play to flatteringly full 
houses, while disappointed crowds, 
turned coldly away from the recognized 
hits, tramp the streets muttering darkly 
of overthrowing the government. If 
one is able to obtain tickets at all for 
“Enter Madame,” “The First Year,” or 
“Trene,’ they are dated so far ahead 
that it will probably be too warm to 
go to the theater then, anyway, while 
it seems as if the only way eventually 
to get into “The Bat” is to enter the 
applicant’s name at birth. ye 

Undoubtedly these are rough times, 
and every one is mercilessly hit by 
them, but theater tickets seem to be the 
last things that the great American peo 
ple can’t bear to cut down on. None 
so poor but he can scrape together 
enough for two on the aisle four or five 
times a week. People may have to ease 
up a bit on the groceries, but they must 
buy tickets for “Ladies’ Night.” 

But, you will be among the first to 









point out, research work to ascertain the 
economic precepts, if any, of the the- 
atergoing public has peculiarly little to 
do with a review of the recent plays. 
You never said a truer thing. I'll get 
a fresh start this very minute. 

The inevitable dramatization of “Miss 
Lulu Bett” lately came to production 
at the Belmont Theater. Naturally, 
any one who felt tenderly for the book 
expected the worst upon hearing that 
they were going to make a play out of 
it. You know what happens when they 
start dramatizing things. The result- 
ing play may be, and frequently is, a 
popular success, but, oh, the effect upon 
us human, sensitive plants when we see 
our worshiped characters dragged from 
the cool privacy of the printed page and 
thrust, blinking, into the glare of the 
spotlight! There are those of us who 
felt, as we tottered from the theater at 
the conclusion of “Seventeen,” that we 
could never smile again. And “Miss 
Lulu Bett,” in especial, offered its dram- 
atist such a truly unique opportunity 
of messing it up. Decidedly, it looked 
as if all hope had better be immedi- 
ately abandoned. 

Those morbid anticipations make it 
harrowingly difficult to pass on to pos- 
terity an opinion of “Miss Lulu Bett” 
as a play. It is almost impossible to 
discern whether it is an exceptionally 
good play, or whether it is so much 
better than you ever dared to expect 
that it seems like an exceptionally good 
play. Personally, we lean heavily to- 
ward the former theory, but the de- 
cision is all in the eye of the beholder. 

There were once all sorts of rumors 
as to who the chosen dramatist of “Miss 
Lulu Bett” was to be. Not a few held 
out for St. John Ervine, while another 
large contingent went about taking peo- 
ple aside and whispering that Rupert 
Hughes had been elected. There was 
some little talk of Augustus Thomas, 
and here and there George V. Hobart’s 
name was brought up. 
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Everybody, too, had an individual no- 
tion of the exact actress to play Lulu 
Bett. Minnie Dupree probably pooled 
the greatest number of votes, but Beryl 
Mercer gave her a close run, and Maude 
Adams was no mean third. The pro- 
gressive element thought it would be 
a perfectly splendid idea to give some 
nice, hard-working actress, hitherto 
identified with roles of a distinctly 
other sort, a chance to branch out and 
show what she could do with the sim- 
ple home drama, say, Billie Burke or 
Marie Dressler. Around this office, 
yearning thoughts of Pauline Lord 
were entertained, yearnings which even 
now are not dispelled, although the play 
was seen long since. In fact, Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen was probably the only 
American actress who was not spoken 
of in connection with the réle of Lulu. 

Brock Pemberton, the producer, got 
around all that very nicely by intrust- 
ing the dramatizing of the novel to 
Zona Gale, its author. He did some- 
thing even deeper than that: he got 
Miss Gale to attend the rehearsals, and 
see that the characters looked and acted 
just as she had intended them to. 
Deadly work, this, on the part of the 
management, for though you may say 
“Heavens, Carroll McComas is the last 
person J should choose for Lulu Bett!” 
or “That certainly isn’t my idea of Ina 
Deacon,” the producer is ever this much 
ahead of you; maybe the characters 
have not come to life as you, the innocu- 
ous reader, pi tured them, but they are 
strictly in accordance with their own 
author’s ideas. It leaves you, as some 
people have a habit of saying, flat. 

So it is somewhat difficult to discuss 
Miss McComas’ performance of the 
title part, because one comes bang up 
against Miss Gale’s official approval of 
it. Many of the critics thought that 
Miss McComas became too dazzlingly 
beautiful as the play progressd, but to 
our way of thinking, it was quite the 
other way. I cannot add_ hastily 
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enough that that isn’t meant to sound 
the way it does. All it means is that 
she seemed overconscientious about 
looking plain, and a trifle too deter- 
mined to be tragically repressed dur- 
ing the first scenes. Louise Closser 
Hale doubtless gets more than any other 
actress could out of the role of old 
Mrs. Bett; it seems, often, that she gets 
rather more out of its comedy possibil- 
ities than is absolutely necessary. Cath- 
erine Calhoun Doucet is a perfect Jan 
Deacon, and Willard Roberston and 
Brigham Royce are so entirely Neil 
Cornish and Ninian Deacon that one is 
worried for their future; it does not 
seem as if they could possibly play any 
other parts. A performance deadly in 
its accuracy is Lois Shore’s impersona- 
tion of the child Monona—a perform- 
ance doubly blessed, for one had quiv- 
ered with dread at the thought that 
Monona, on the stage, would probably 
be a quaint and sunshiny kiddie, saying 
prayers in footed night garments. 

Mr. Pemberton has given the settings 
the meticulous attention they deserved ; 
unfortunately, it takes slightly longer to 
change the settings than it does to fill 
the tank at the Hippodrome, and th 
orchestra takes mean advantage of the 
time and renders all of Ethelbert Nev- 
in’s published works. 

Miss Gale has transferred her novel 
to the stage so carefully that scarcely 
a drop of its atmosphere is spilled. Per- 
haps that is why the play seems some- 
times to drag a bit; it is that kind of 
an atmosphere. It is unavoidable that 
some of those things which, in the book, 
hit hardest, fall with a soft, apologetic 
thud, in the play. The audience does 
not have the benefit of the author’s 
crisp side remarks, as her readers did. 
For instance, Dwight Herbert Deacon 
—just a few words of explanation from 
Miss Gale, and there he stood, in his 
appalling reality, with his ponderous 
jesting, his oily cruelty, his delivery of 
such sentiments as “Haste makes 
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waste,” as pompously as if he had jugg” 
composed them, and his curious patience 
and tenderness with the old. But it 
takes a large number of words from 
William Holden, who plays the part, 
before you begin to get the idea. 

Things like that must always hap- 
pen, I suppose. As long as they dram. 
atize books, the drama must suffer 
by comparison with its parent novel, 
Yet, admitting all that, “Miss Luly 
Bett” is still a truthful, interesting, and 
amusing play, and seems well entitled 
to a rating up among the best-written 
and best-acted plays of the season. 

It goes without saying that “Debu- 
rau,” unveiled at the Belasco Theater, 
has all the traditional photographic 
faithfulness to detail. jut there is 
much more that cannot go without say- 
ing—Lionel Atwill’s beautiful perform- 
ance of Deburau, and David Belasco’s 
exquisite production of the piece. Usu; 
ally, it is the startling correctness of 
detail in a Belasco offering which stands 
out above all else, including play and 
actors; in “Deburau,” the details sink 
imperceptibly into the beauty of the 
whole. 

Mr. Belasco gives color and beauty 
to “Deburau,” and Mr. Atwill breathes 
life into it. And Granville Barker does 
all he can to take them away. It is he 
who has translated the play from the 
French of Sacha Guitry, and he has 
seen fit to couch his translation in 
rhyme, thus making it considerably 
more difficult for himself, and next to 
impossible for the audience. One hears 
a line delivered, and then listens so ea- 
gerly for the rhyme to come and put 
one out of one’s misery that one loses 
all track of the meaning of the speech. 
And when the rhyme does come, it is 
apt to be a pretty fairly devastating 
one. Consider Lionel Atwill handi- 
capped with such speeches as: 

I was born in Roumania, at Constanza; 


My father was a tight-rope dancer, 
I was the fool of the family. 
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Whatever went wrong, it was always me. 

Oh, and I have been beaten finely 

For nearly, but not quite, breaking my neck! 

I believe I never brought off a trick. 

“Clumsy lout! Clumsy lout! Clumsy lout!” 

And many’s the dinner I’ve gone without 

That practice, on my empty tummy— 

She’d bring me scraps afterward, my poor 
mummy— 

Might make me more imperfect still. 


Now you can realize what a truly 
marvelous feat it is to read those lines 
sympathetically and movingly. The ac- 
tor who can speak such rhymes as 
“trick” and “neck,” and keep his audi- 
ence from realizing the horror. of it, 
has indeed climbed to the heights. 

The savants unite in praise of Mr. 
Atwill and of Mr. Belasco and wax al- 
most bitter in their reaction to Mr. 
Barker’s share of the proceedings, a sort 
of Granville chorus, you might call their 
remarks about him, if you could per- 
suade yourself that it was good enough 
to use. I can be one of the boys as 
far as that goes, but I cannot join with 
any real abandon in their hailing of 
“Deburau” as the world’s greatest play. 
For goodness’ sake don’t let this go any 
further, but, save in the last act and 
the scene in Deburau’s lodgings, I hov- 
ered on the verge of slumber all 
through the evening. 

Neither could I manage to keep par- 
ticularly alert through several of the 
acts of “Mixed Marriage,” by St. John 
Ervine. It suffers, perhaps, from be- 
ing produced after “John Ferguson” 
and “Jane Clegg.” It was written some 
time before them, though, frankly, I 
don’t think it would have been so ex- 
traordinary, even if one had expected 
nothing of its author. It bears a marked 
family resemblance to “John Fergu- 
son.” The scene is laid up around Bel- 
fast way, and the dialect is the same, 
and there is a great deal of talk about 
God. The likeness is heightened by 
the fact that Augustin Duncan and 
Rollo Peters play the father and son, 
just as they did in “John Ferguson.” 
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The theme of “Mixed Marriage” is 
the damage done to Irish unity through 
the bitter struggle between Catholics and 
Protestants. The author does not at- 
tempt to show the effect of the mixed 
marriage which all the talk in the play is 
about. The heroine obligingly walks to 
the door in the last act, and is promptly 
killed by a stray bullet from the muskets 
of offstage soldiers, sent to quell off- 
stage strikers. I never heard of any off- 
stage gunmen yet who were not strik- 
ingly poor shots; for any person on the 
stage to open a door or go to a win- 
dow while they are in the wings prac- 
tically amounts to suicide. Before this 
climax is reached, however, there is a 
vast amount of talking, done in brogue 
of various degrees of thickness by the 
different members of the company, and 
done very well, too. Particularly fine is 
Margaret Wycherly’s performance of 
her role. And what a role it is: a thing 
of whimsical smiles, and kindly head- 
shakings, and gently philosophical ut- 
terances beginning “We wimmen know 

” T’m sure I don’t know what is 
gained by writing “wimmen” that way, 
but it must always be done when you’re 
quoting dialect. The precept “Sure, it’s 
quare an’ soon that we wimmin foind 
out that the min are nothin’ but bit 
childer afther all” is spoken at least 
one hundred and eighty-seven times 
during the course of the play. And yet 
Miss Wycherly somehow manages to 
make her réle charming and human and 
likable. 

It is pleasant to relate that “Mixed 
Marriage” has been moved up to the 
Times Square Theater for a series of 
matinées, for the tiny Bramhall The- 
ater, where it was first presented, is 
quare an’ stuffy. 

It is even more than pleasant to see 
that “The Emperor Jones” has come to 
the Selwyn Theater for a series of 
matinées, also. At the Provincetown 
Theater, where it was playing, only 
about six people could behold it at 
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one time, eight, when the standing room 
was filled. There is no use trying to 
add to what better men have already 
said in praise of Eugene O’Neil’s mas- 
terly study of terror of the supernatu- 
ral, and of the superb performance of 
Charles Gilpin, a negro actor, in the 
title réle. One can only hope that, 
when the run of “The Emperor Jones” 
is over, Mr. Gilpin will find other plays 
as well worthy of him. It took long 
years of effort and discouragement be- 
fore he was given the opportunity of 
the O’Neil drama. 

In no way are our producers more 
wasteful of genius than in their dis- 
regard of the negro actors. What has 
become of Opal Cooper, who some sea- 
sons ago appeared with the Negro 
Players? Since that time, his oppor- 
tunities have probably consisted of an 
offer to play one-fourth of a quartet 
in an uptown cabaret, and a chance to 
don a white cotton wig and say “Gord 
bress you, Marse Robert,” as an old 
family retainer in a heart-interest drama 
with its scene laid below the Thomas 
Dixon line. 

There was another series of matineés, 
of a more exclusive nature, when two 
Rabindranath Tagore plays, “The Post 
Office” and “Sacrifice,” were given at 
the Garrick Theater before a select au- 
dience of appreciative ladies hung with 
clanking chains and adorned with be- 
ribboned eyeglasses. The actors were 
earnest workers painted various shades 
of tan and dressed in costumes which 
they had evidently made themselves in 
the evenings, with a little help from 
mother. The author presided over the 
entertainment from a box, looking, with 
his benevolent air and rippling beard, 
like a sun-burned Santa Claus, and at 
the conclusion stood in the lobby bow- 
ing to the outgoing audience, in the 
manner first popularized by Raymond 
Hitchcock. 

The plays were rapturously received 
by the beribboned ones, whose enjoy- 


ment was greatly envied by your corre 
spondent. I know that Tagore is con 
sidered aces, by some of our loftiest 
intelligentsia, and I even recall hearing 
that he was once awarded the Nobel 
prize for something. I gather that it 
was for growing such a nice, long 
beard, but the beauty of his work is, 
alas, my blind spot. 

To return to those attractions which 
are going on every evening till further 
notice, we might say a word or so on 
the subject of “Cornered,” the work of 
Dodson Mitchell, who plays the gruff 
innkeeper in “The Tavern.” The piece 
has its star Madge Kennedy, too long 
silent in the movies. I have heard it 
said that Miss Kennedy delayed her re- 
turn to the speaking stage until she 
could find a good play to appear in, 
but the report must have been grossly 
exaggerated, for she is appearing in 
“Cornered.” She plays the dual rdle 
it is one of those things—of a society 
girl, and a girl of the underworld who 
swings a nasty jimmy. And the two 
girls eventually turn out to be—oh, 
you'll never guess—twin sisters, one of 
It seems 
too bad that Madge Kennedy, most en- 
gaging of comediennes, has to be con- 
cerned in this business. Of course, she 
makes it much more bearable than it 
could possibly be otherwise, but even 
so—— Yet there is this about “Cor- 
nered:” it will make a splendid vehicle 
f Kennedy’s return to the 


whom was stolen in infancy. 


for Miss 
screen, 
Another quaint trifle is “Pagans,” 
which just dropped in at the Princess 
Theater, the playhouse that is running 
dangerously close to the record hitherto 
held by the Fulton as a housing for un- 
successful productions. The piece 
served to bring to Broadway Joseph 
Schildkraut, son of Rudolph Schild- 
kraut of the Jewish Art Theater. Cer- 
tainly it was the roughest kind of luck 
for Mr. Schildkraut that his’ debut was 
made under such circumstances; from 
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what could be observed of him through 
the heavy cloud of the play, he seems 
to be a most promising actor, and it 
takes a really good actor to seem even 
so much as promising under such con- 
ditions. Helen Ware was also present 
in the strikingly unsuited role of an 
opera singer; you might say that she 
was a round pagan in a square hole. I 
thought that was going to turn out 
much better than it did. 

And now about the musical offer- 
ings. There is good news of them, par- 
ticularly of “Sally,” at the New Amster- 
dam, with Mr. Ziegfeld as its producer. 
It isn’t a revue, either, it is a real musi- 
cal comedy, with a whole lot of plot and 
everything. Leon Errol and Marilynn 
Miller, who dances more charmingly 
than ever and really sings this time, are 
its stars, its scenery is by Urban, its 
book by Guy Bolton, and Mr. Zieg- 
feld has assuredly done the handsome 
thing by it. Dolores, the delightful lit- 
tle Mary Hay, and a typical Ziegfeld 
chorus are also present, just to make it 
seem like home to the New Amsterdam 
patrons, and, what is perhaps the best 
part of the whole thing, Jerome Kern 
has written the score. Some of his 
songs may be reminiscent, but he has 
taken them from his own past suc- 
cesses. And, after all, who has a better 
right ? 

The new Winter Garden exhibit, 
“The Passing Show of 1921,” seems to 
be the best offering that this theater 
has sheltered in these many seasons. 
The songs are decidedly better than 
usual, there is a great deal of very grati- 
fying dancing, and the costumes are un- 
usually gorgeous. There is a generous 
amount of Willie Howard, if that is an 
inducement to you, and even those of 
us who are somewhat apathetic about 
him must concede that his imitation of 
Frank Bacon is indeed remarkable. 
Personally, if it were a crime to like 
Marie Dressler I should be well within 
the law, but evidently few others share 
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my sentiments, for the great theater 
rocks with the vociferous appreciation 
of hér efforts. It is a great blow that 
Harry Watson has so little to do; it is 
always a great blow. The chorus girls 
are of that ancient vintage which is 
marked by a vaccination scar on the 
arm. 

“Lady Billy,” of which Mitzi is the 
star, is the sort of thing of which Mitzi 
is always the star. It provides oppor- 
tunity for her to dress as a boy, to yodel 
a bit, and to be pert all over the stage. 
The book and the unusually good lyrics 
are by Zelda Sears, and there are some 
decidedly pleasant tunes by Harold 
Levy. Whether you like the show de- 
pends, practically altogether, on whether 
you like Mitzi, and mostly everybody 
does. 

Nora Bayes has come to town as pro- 
ducer and star of “Her Family Tree.” 
It is an exceptionally beautiful produc- 
tion, with virtually no expense spared 
as to costumes and lighting. Where the 
economy was practiced was in the lines 
and the songs. This department has 
ever regarded Miss Bayes as one of the 
greatest women in history, and its fond 
heart bleeds to hear her say, on hearing 
some one speak of Bismarck, “Bis- 
marck? That ain’t a man, it’s a her- 
ring.” Likewise it sheds bitter tears 
when she sings a song in which “fu- 
ture” is rhymed with “too sure,” and 
when she permits another ballad in 
which occur the lines: 

She said to her crusader 
When good night he bade her. 

The bright part of the show is Julius 
Tannen, whose monologue shines as a 
good deed in a naughty world. I saw 
by the paper only yesterday that Mr. 
Tannen had left “Her Family Tree,” 
but I am sending up a fervent prayer 
that, for the sake of Miss Bayes’ suc- 
cess, his absence from her show may 
be only temporary. It is too awful to 
think of “Her Family Tree” without 
him. 
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pm agen in the maze of that pro- 
digious work, Boswell’s “Life of Sam- 
uel Johnson,” we recall an expressed senti- 
ment which, as we ponder it, hits us with 
renewed force. The learned and sagacious 
doctor wisely observed that it was “strange 
that there should be so little reading in the 
world and so much writing.” Developing 
his thesis further, he points out that, in 
general, people do not willingly read if they 
can have anything else to amuse them. Too 
often there is more of pain than of pleas- 
ure in the slow progress through a book 
of the human understanding, for, after all, 
language is rigid and inadequate to express 
the fine gradations of our feelings, and, lack- 
ing that malleability, the written word easily 
becomes stodgy, uninteresting, even bore- 
some. The writer who can put over his 
idea with an economy of words, but with a 
sureness of effect, has an art worth fondling. 


ECAUSE of the greater ease of reading 
simple, concise, terse language, people 

in general, even those of the more serious 
and scholarly persuasion, do not turn to 
books of science, for instance, for recrea- 
tion. When we read for pleasure, quite 
naturally we pick the lighter form of litera- 
ture, the book or story which, by the quick 
succession of events, stimulates. And, how- 
ever unconsciously critical, the most non- 
chalant reader is at all times exacting. A 
thing measures up to his unformulated, un- 
defined standards or it doesn’t. If the qual- 
ity of the material in a fiction magazine falls 
short, we believe that no amount of boost- 
ing or idle talk will justify the existence of 
that magazine. It will, in the long run, 
stand or fall by what it is inherently. Is 
AINsLeEr’s hitting you right? Do you find 
in it the kind of stories that not only please 
you in the reading but make you look for 
more like them in each succeeding issue? 
The magazine is being made for you, its 
readers. We like to know what you think. 
By your aid and suggestion we can please 
you even better hereafter. Let us hear from 
you. 


HE April issue of Atnsier’s, now in 
preparation, is going to please you 


mightily, we believe. From the very fetch- 
ing lady in spring regalia and orchids on 
Edna Crompton’s charming cover to the last 
page, it is an issue well worth browsing 
through contentedly. It’s a number that’s 
thoroughly entertaining, but it’s more; it’s 
stimulating. The complete novelette is the 
second in the extraordinary series by C. N. 


and A. M. Williamson, and is called “The 
House With the Twisted Chimneys,” and 
the story is even more unusual than its title, 


O* short stories there is an unusually fine 

line-up. Margaret Pedler contributes 
“Mrs. Carrington’s Last Chance,” the tale 
of a woman who through no lack of virtue 
has become declassée in the society to which 
she really belongs. For the sake of social re- 
habilitation she embraces for a while the short- 
sighted plan of marrying the much-younger 
son of a wealthy upper-class family, who 
has temporarily capitulated to her charms, 
But the boy’s mother, by her tact, has her 
innings, and things do not fall entirely Mrs, 
Carrington’s way. Norval Richardson, 
whose novel, “Pagan Fire,” is one of the 
recent great successes, has a strong story in 
the April Arnster’s, called “The <reatest 
Gift.” The story is laid in South America, 
in an obscure seaport town. Mr. Richard- 
son has spent a great deal of his time in 
Chile, and knows, therefore, wheteof he 
speaks.. 

In the April issue, also, there is a story by 
Ethel Watts Mumford, who has contrib- 
uted many good things to Arnser’s in the 
past. This tale, “A Pupil of Raphael,” is of 
an art connoisseur, his quest for original 
Italian paintings, and his finding not only 
of them, but of love. Richard Connell’s “A 
Dab of Local Color,” in the April issue, is 
in the author’s characteristic light vein—a 
story with a twist at the end. “The Man 
Who Was Czsar” is contributed by Kath- 
arine Metcalf Roof, whose novel, “The 
Great Demonstration,” has won such favor- 
able comment. Some one had once said of 
Haverford that he had “the face of an em-_ 
peror and the gifts of a dry-goods clerk”— 
a rare combination which made for a rare 
career, pafticularly after he met his Cleo- 
patra in the person of Angela Ridpath. 

To those who knew him well, old Nathaniel 
Stayne’s chief characteristic was the word 
“Rot!” With it he discounted all that was 
ever presented for his consideration. Even- 
tually it alienated his only son, Arnold 
Stayne, and all because, like everything else, 
the boy’s love affair with Margaret Dana 
was, to the old man, just “rot.” For a vital, 
heart-stirring tale read “In Five Parts,” by 
Ferdinand Reyher. 

Another generous installment of Berta 
Ruck’s novel, “The Arrant Rover,” a super- 
woman tale by Anice Terhune, Margarita 
Spalding Gerry’s “Flower of the Desert,” 
and Helen Duncan Queen’s “Laura Mac 
Neill’s Son,” complete the April issue. 
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It is difficult to choose between them—-NABISCO and 

ANOLA, those appealing sugar wafers that add lustre to 

many an occasion and impart an extra goodness to sherbets, 

beverages, fruits and ices. They have a delicious rival in 

RAMONA, a chocolate-flavored, creamy-cocoanut-filled wafer 
with a just-as-inviting way. 


Sold in the famous In-er-seal Trade Mark package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


The urgent need of business today is for high- 
salaried executives, managers ani departmental 
specialis*s. Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can get, in your spare time at home by mail, under 
expert guidance, ree ning which parallels actual bus- 
iness practice. The University’s staff of 1750 people 
includes 450 dais authorities, educators and as- 
sistants ready at all times to give prompt counsel and 
advice to enrolled members on any business question 
or problem. A similar service is not obtainable from 
any other educationa) institution. 

Write your name and address at the bottom and 
mail today. We will send full information and book 
of remarkable records of advancement made by 
LaSalle trained men; also our interesting book, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.’’ Low cost and convenient 
monthly terms which anyone can afford. Money re- 
funded if dissatisfied upon completion of course 
More than 250,000 have enrolled. Find out what 
LaSalle treining ean do for you. Check and mail the 
coupon 


LaSalle ntamaien 
University 
Dept. 365-R Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding the 

course and service I hs 
marked with an X below, puss 


il without obligation to me. 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: Training for posi- 
tions as Auditor, Comptroller, Public Account 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: Training for 
Official, Managerial, Sales and Execucive Posi- 


tions. 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Manager, etc. 
LAW: 
Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 
BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: Training for 
positionsas Correspondent, Mail Sales Director, 
and executive letter- writing Positions 
BANKING AND FINANCE: Training for execu- 
tive positions in Banks and Financial Institutions 
PERSONNEL AND EMPLOYMENT MAN- 
AGEMENT: Training for Employers, Employ- 
ment Managers, Executives,Industrial Engineers 
pete Ay MANAGEMENT EFFICIEN- 
: Training for Production Managers, Depart- 
ment Heads, and all those dnslding taiaieg in the 
48 factors of efficie ney. 
MODERN FOREMANSHIP: Training in the 
direction and handling of industrial forces—for 
Foremen, Sub-foremen, Contractors, Shop 
Superintendents, etc. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: Reading, Reference 
and Consultation Service for Business Men 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: Training for Business 
Correspondents and Copy Writers. 
EFFECTIVE SPEAKING: Training in the art 
of forceful, effective speech for Ministers, Sales- 
men, Fraternal Leaders, Politicians,Clubmen,ete. 
c. P. A. , SOACHING FOR ADVANCED AC- 
COUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board and 
Institute t Examinati 
EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH: Training for por'- 
tions as Foreign Correspondent with fpanir!i- 
speaking countries. 


Present Position......ssceeseees 
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Be prepared to drive of 
enemies to your health by 
keeping Piso’s handy on 
your shelf always ready 
for instant aid, to ward 
off coughs and ‘colds and 
protect both young and 
old from more serious ill 
ness, It contains no 
opiate. Buy Piso’s today, 
55e at your druggist’s 


Ss 


~ 


PISO'S 


for Coughs & Col 





Made to your measu 
payable after receiv 
Perfect fit, fine goods and tailor. 
ing, $20 saving, all guaranteed or 
no pay. SAMPLES FREE. Every 
man should write at once for our 
beautiful free book of cloth samples} 
and correct fashions, explaining 
everything. Write letter or 5 A 
“Send me your samples” 
everything by return mail 
,E. . Important to every man 
Write today sure. 
PARK TAILORING CO 
Dept D115, CHICAGO, - ee 











Ask your dealer for 


People’s Favorite Mags 


Only 25 cents the copy, but a great pleasure 
and a big surprise! 





Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, ~ 


the modern scientifi¢ 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob 
noxious springs or pads, 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds 
draws the broken parts 
together as you woulda 
broken limb. No salves 
No lies. Durable, chi 
Sent on trial to prove 
Protected by U. S. pat 
ents. Catalogue and mea® 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name ang address today 


Brooks Appliance Co-, 232 D State St.. Marshall, Mich 
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10 Ne JE VOW! 
Elgin 
10 oad Trial - Watch 


20- 
Year 
Guar- & 
anteed 
Gold § 
Filled ¥ 
Case 




















U yeusncomes send only value in America, return ; Your leg J may be 
biirecee besarte thin as a beanpole 
If on do not tide t to buy, send $2.08 /f%. ») 
Dene ies et Sia a fe a? Or it may be short and fat, 
Order Today = eae aap ot But whatever shape it is, Ivory 
-On Trial = = ame ‘and address. W\9/ Garters will fit it trimly and 
porance. Siste which chain, you, wish, hi ae truly, holding up your socks 
Qrlsscess WicickaNend Toca Weert, = perfectly without ever a hint 
J.M.LYON & CO., 385 herton. RY: of binding. The scientific Ivory 
construction makes it lively 
and elastic all the way ’round 
—no pads, no dead cloth. 
Ivories are as light as a silk 
sock, and quick and easy to 
Ukulele cuitreiancyia ouaanean., Se oe 
a | efts to get you mixed up; no 
late, Mendota, =| metal to rust and eat the fabric. 
e You can wear Ivories loose 
—they can’t slip or skid. The 
harder your socks pull, the bet- 
livered to You Free 37 ter Ivories hold. Remember, 


for 30 days’ trial on approval, Your "§ 


colors and sizes of famous [f =H Ivory Garters are patented and 


Bie . Fe -to-Riger | | ° 
Se aad ] cannot be duplicated. The 


— [2 Months to Pay yoc7 noneer VN A\ only way to get the genuine is 


cals shsttt HR! anger oe WN to insist on Ivory Garters. Say 
] ES count sth oll ay aid “iy the name firmly and plainly— 
ONEY fc Hanger cuialog with lowest prices Ivory Garters. Your dealer has 
CYCLE C COMPANY He eNy J. ” 
MEAD ¢ Kgent OF them in stock. 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
IVORY GARTER COMPANY 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 

















SUNGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Ine, Bent. 6 10 CHIGARD» ILL. 











Cuticura Talcum 


Uisra Tale 
Very, Healthful Overy Yapler 








25c. everywhere. 
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Crooked Spines Stop top Using @ a Truss 


Made Straight Yes, stop it, y 


by your ow nea 


ere . y §6it is onl 
Thousands of > ay t make <= 


ameter Zw aT 
Remarkable Cases , M itis undert anda 
sa by STUART'S fg |] health. W "the ome 
An old lady, /2 years of ADNES “ tinue to wea 
means. th: way. a 
PLAPao-Paps ~ 


torturous ts 188es can 
FoR thrown away & 


fore’ 

‘. i Led and it’s all becaues 

unable to rise from hh iit, Was i soe asttereanill , 
: ‘a on 

riding horseback and plaving ten cahiamnesh medicine ap hea 
PF Pres Sis peacaye Ms 

. within a vear. A little child, sa posely to prevent sam 

: : piaving bout he 


age. who suffered for many years 
and was absolutely helpless, found 


relief. A man who wa 


posely to prevent a 
j ping and to afford ag 

arrangement to hold the 

Parts securely in place, 


4 NO STRAPS, 
9 7 ast BUCKLES oR 
30 Days’ Trial z SPRINGS 
= a <7 
We will prove its value in your | = cannot sii 
own < . ere is no reasa w vot = ™ cannot chafe 
wn case. Phere ts no rea wi ‘ yu cannot ‘hale te 
hould not recept our offer The ph Pubic bone, 
w how flight st Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 
liusted the P drt the home, and report most obstinate cases cured=ng 
) " safes delay from work. Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inex 
vow diffe pensive. Process of recovery is natural, so afterwards 
no use for trusses. Awarded Gold Medal International 
Exposition, Rome; Grand Prix, Paris. Write us today to 
with a t ene ; prove it by sending TRIAL PLAPAO, FREE. Address, 
> himse! : Plapeo Labor Laboratories, Block 27, St. Louis, Mo 


Price 
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. i ZZ PARKER’S 
Send For Our Free Book ; VY) HAIR BALSAM 
If you will describe the case it will Be we Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
id us in giving you definite infor i ’ ter Restores Color and 
mation at or rom oe AS) Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
PHILO BURT 1.” of Oo On OF ‘ - 6Oe and $1.00 at druggists 


Chem. Wks. Pat hogue, N. ¥, 
105-3 MOL oe Jamestown, N. Y. 


HINDERCORNS Son Sm ate 
ONC NCR ED I T 
.. DIAMONDS } 
Ny. WATCHES rAt Home By Mai 


Druggists. _Hi scox C the mical Works, Patchogue, N. Y 
ttractive posi s open for men and boys. Salaries A 
SEND for ee oy 3 a ye ‘ inne rs I aid $125 a mon ith plus Roo 
e to which m rans more than $200 at the 
\\ fy 
SSF Special .\\\\\i///, 
DIAMONDS Bargains= 


nt graduates is gett ing $6,000 a year 
t 
WIN HEAKTS 














«dag short time 


\\I di Vy, | ) travel or locate 





“The Natrometer,” Ft 


LESS 
a & 
Wedding Rings, plain and Diamond- -Set EVERY STUDENT. 


soa splendid assortment of the new en- 


r Send for FREE BOOK, “‘ Wireless the Opportanity of Today.” 
graved, pierced Rings, White and Green 
Solid Gold, fine brilliant Diamonds; 


A | NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, Dept. 478, Washington, D.C 
Diamond Ia Vallieres, Bar Pins, Ear . | 


Screws, Scarf Pins, Cuff Links, W atches, 9 

Wrist Watches, etc. Send today for i 

Catalog and make your selections. . p ; 
We pay all shipping charges. Ri Write the Words for a Song! 

CREDIT TERMS ¢ ieowa of $5 or over, one- 


down, balance in eight’equal Oq You can do it. Write about Love, Mother, Hom 
amounts, payable pA BERTY BONDS 


usenty eon yy, Childhood, Patriotic, Comic or any subject and 
oem to me at once. “ 5 ic 
[OF TIS THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS Pp nea ce. I compose Music and gut 


weeks previous ° 
> sche ‘Americ a. Our new automatic 
“|| 3 IN BNI 





L222 108N. State St antee publication. 
BROS&CO.iia3 Srones Wi eAbIe cites | | EDWARD TRENT, 625 REAPER BLOCK, Ch 


KILL tHE HAIR ROOT FREE 21.9 


tise a famous Haweien ® 
diamonds—the gr 








My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 

growing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars ‘ . . be advertising, 
Nhs . d \ ) sete, “if you can tell it from® 

Booklet free.- Write today, enclosing 3 stamps We ond funded, Osi 


and money re 


im Te ; ey. ‘Apsve 
way. Send no money. 
teach Beauty Culture — 


ick. Send size of finger 


ai 
D. J. MAHLER, 863 PP Mabler Park, Providence, R. I. KRAUTH & REED, bolt™ 


MASONIC TEMPLE 
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Here’s Free 
roof That You Can Hear! 
. ondertul improved \cousticon 
ena more than 400,000 deat peopl 
We it will do the same 
vortain of it that we ¢ 


pou) 
ver to send you 


1921 Acousticon 





For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Aespemgan toon Eapence | ! 


ng that th “Every hour I spenton my I. C. S. 
Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours noma | i Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
2 Xew Aco mprover i oe my $5,000 a year income, i 
mes which Pry ay ae | home, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my s mh time training with the Inter- 
you be national Correspondence Schools!” 
Dictograph Products Corp. | | Every mail brings letters from some of 
Candler Bldg., New York City, N. Y. ij the two million I. C. 8. students telling of 
—e — promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 
| What are you doing with the hours after 
mi Mm inuuuiuinunnunis | | Supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
i by unimproved when n you can easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you 
' as like best. ors... ut willl A it up to us 7 
* ie pepe proveit. Mark and mail this coupon now 
sonanesse =" >—— - que qume cue ame TEAR OUT HERE eee eee ome oe oe 
——a3 INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3628 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 
or in the subject, before which I m ark & 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEFR _| BOOKKE EPER 
Electric Lighting and Railways © Stenographer and Typist 
Electric Wiring 3 Brivate Secretary 


PHrSltetsonm 59 





Tele graph | amooee 
Telephone 
MECHANIC AD ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 
Mechanical Draftsman ©) Railway Accountant 

d ¢ it ras Cee ears be ogag Practice [] ADVERTISING 

«) aay "a, , Toolmeker : _) Window Trimmer 

U J Cig { LoS % aM eXGINEIE 5 Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
Racvewines ana te " 5 SALESMANSHIP 
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lin or Cork Tit ip. Made of se- STATIONARY ENGINEER A Reliwoy Mail Clerk 
p aa : . Marine Engineer 5 ae mg od Sas 
ted Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a ee eee Hsrucas Position 





Corr 


|) Commercial Law 


MUTT 





icfinetiwe co .. « — Contract il RUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
istinctive blend which is appreciated Aechitcemmal packoonen TRAFFIC MANAGER 
vy ¢ i - . . . . Concrete pod AUTOMOBILES 
¥ smokers of discrimination and Structural Engin GOOD ENGLISH 
PLUMBING AND ie ATING uae — mon Smee! Subjects 

ste , ‘iS oneatta cecurely Sheet Metal Worker s 

. 100 | rule l ‘ igarettes ecure ly Textile abpacseer pod Supt. Cartooning Spanish 
acke | : \I ' , 1 CHEMIST Mathematics Teacher 
acked in Alahe ganyv \\ ood bOxXeS, Pharmacy Navigation Banking 





end us $2.00 for a box of 100. Sent ies 
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For Headache 
Pain, Colds 
Neuralgia 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lumbago 

Rheumatism 


YASS 

WAS SS 
N\VYESS 
Y NaN 





Insist upon a 
““Bayer package,’” 
which contains 
safe, proper 
Directions. 
Proved safe by 
millions, 


**Bayer’’ introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin tathe trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacié 


Da lusi 

left William White's leg in a crip- \ 
pled condition, forcing him to walk 

on his toes. Less than five months 

treatment at the McLain Sanitarium 
produced the satisfactory result 

shown in the lower photograph. 

Read his mother’s letter. 

“When William was three years old, he had 
Infantile Paralysis, which left him crippled in 
his leftleg. He went to your Sanitarium 
October 24, 1919, at the age of 13~—walking 
on his toes. Came out April 10 with his foot 
flat on the floor and can walk as good as 


anyone. Mrs. S. P. White, Weed, Cal. 


Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thor- 
oughly equipped private institu- 
tion devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and De- 
formities, Hip Disease, Wry Neck, 
etc., especially as found in chil- 
dren and young adults. Our book, 
“Deformities and Paralysis”; also 
“Book of References,” free. Write 
for them, 
McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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pe 
F280 wioNTH 
y 719 Jewel ‘Quam 


MA, This month’s Bulletin 
Nh terms—boosts the 


proare nevols 
HARRIS-GO 
Dept. 661 


AFTER ff 
f 
APLEASINGLY written booklet 
for those near or past middle 
life. It concerns a simple, drugless treat 
that cannot interfere with daily work ordod 
care. It has delighted thousands, is presé 
by hundreds of physicians and indorsed 
intelligent laymen all over the world. Ml 
book about infectious diseases but whol 
truth. Just say: Send me, free ofalld 
‘*PROSTATOLOGY 
If depressed in spirit; if backache, sci 
tender feet annoy you; if nerves are ex 
if bladder weakness, gland faults and dist 
slumber undermine your health, yo 
bless this book. Do it now before you 
where you saw this notice. For complet 
formation be sure to mention your health 
THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO., 33-£, Kirk Bldg, 5 
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For the 
Asking 


**Gem of 
the Nation’”’ 


No. 5—$12.50 


Keep It 10 Days FREE 


Weara LIZNIT. fi RING and be the 
envy of your A nc See if you can 
tell it from ahigh priced diamond. WE 

TAKE THE_RISK. Just your Name, 
A jdress and Number of the Ring you 

brings you by return mail a LIZ 

NITE GEM RING with ail the fre and 
sparkle of the finest diamond. 


Solid Gold Mountings 
All Rings shown here have solid gold 
mountings, are hand made and hand en- 
t with full carat weight 


No, 4 — Belcher, 


No, 1—Man’ sex: . 
six prong cast 


tra heavy, white 


ECTION 


and yellow gold 
ting. 
No. 2—Lady’s 
latest ons white 
and yellow gold 
ring. Only $17. 
No, 3— Mop’ 's ex- 
de 
we eo 
ring. Only $15 


extra heavy gold 
ring. Only $15.50 
No. 5—Lady 
Tiffany set, ro ae 
design, heavy gold 
ring, Oaly $12.50 
finger Size — Exact 
ng 


around second joint 
of finger. 


$21.50 


Geta LIZNITE Today 
Your Name, Address, Ring Number, 
Finger Ae o Money—brings you a 
LIZNITE on our 10 DAY FREE IN- 
SP BCTION PLAN, as told in conpon be- 
low, Send today ‘for a LIZNIT! I—the 
ring you'll be proud toow 


THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY 


“The House of Quality and Price” 


Dept. 30, 128 No. Wells St., Chicago, IM. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
GEM COMPANY, Dept. so 
pend r me preps ue ion your 10 DAY FREE INSPECTION 


ME LIZNITE 


ther re Au. the ring or forward $2 


N hen Ring arrives I agree to pav #4. and 
™ morthly until 
n the ring you will return the $4.50 at once, 





SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE- 
320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D, 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
wrapper, Table contents and commendations on request. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 


384 Winston Bidg., Philadeiphia 











pOnT SHOUT” 


é 


be us 


“1 can hear 
PHON 


om fortabic 


with the MORLEY 
nvisible, weignt- 
Inexpensive 

nor rubber Can 

young or old. 


wires 
anyone 


The Mortey Phone for the 


MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila | 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonial 
users ali over the country 
describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief Over 
one hundred thousand sold 
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when 


money. 


| American School of Correspondence, 


High School 


Course in 
Two Years! 


You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn steady pro- 
motion, 
Do you measure up to th 


But are you p-ep 


Can You Qualify 


We have a plain whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years 
you all the essentials that form the foundation of practical 
business. 
competition is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your abili 
y, but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success and big 
YOU CAN DOIT. 
Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 
not cost you a single working hour. 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
solutely satisfied. 
today 


It will prepare 


end of ten lessons, every 


It costs you nothing bu 


American School of Correspondence 
A 


Dept. H-3192 
o =— =—- 


Dept.H-3192 C 


Explain how I can qualify for positions checked. 


Architect. 
$5,000 to $15,000 
Suilding Contractor 
$5,000 to $10,000 
Automobile } yw yry 
000 to $10,000 
Automobile it: pairman 
$2,500 to 64,000 
Civil Engineer 
5,000 te 615,000 
Structural En zinee 
$1,000 Nt $10,000 
Business Man \ 
$5 00. to 15,000 
Certified Public Accountant 
$7,000 to $15,000 
Accountant and Auditcr 
$2,500 to 67,000 
Draftsman and Designer 
500 to $4,000 
zineer. 
$4,000 to $10,000 
General Education 
none year. 


Electrical E 


2 standard that insures success? 
Fora more responsible position a fairly good education is 
essary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, 
must h ive a cert ain amount of preparation. 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 

Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
ledge is not equal to a high school course. 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barred from promotion by the lack of elementary education. 


What fairer offer can we make 


ared for the job ahead of you? 


you 
All this you 


hy? Because 


for a Better Position 


»Riving 


you to hold your own where 


We are so sure of be- 


cent you sent us if you are not ab- 
you? Write 
t a stamp. 


Chicago, U. S. 





hicago, Ill. 


Lawyer. 
$5,000 to #15 ,000 
Mechanical ; wane 
1,000 to $1 0,000 
Shop Superint: nde . t , 
$3, o $7 


Empioyment Ms anag 
$4, 00 to $i0, 000 
Steam Engine 
$2 2 “00 to $4,000 
Foreman’s Cours 
ba P 000 to $4,000 
Photoplay Wr 
$2 , 00 to $10,000 
Sanitary Engine 
$2, 000 to $5,000 
Telephone Er gine er 
2,500 to $5,000 
Telegraph E ngineer 
$2,500 to 85,000 
High School Grado. ate 
n two years, 
..Fire Insurance "Expert 
3,000 to #30 000 § 
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Multiplies itself 
The cream multiplies 
itself 250 times in 
lather. Thus a_ tiny 
bit serves for a shave. 
A 35-cent tube serves 
for 152 shaves. 


ea We Made 130 


Maintains itself 


” 
The lather maintains its ; 
creamy fullness for 10 e | 
minutes on the 


t 


face 
So it does not need re 


placement. And tested them all—scientifically 


By V. K. CASSADY, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


Six years ago we started out to make Within one minute the 
the supreme shaving cream. 15% of water. And that's 
Long before, we had attained the finest soften a most stubborn beard 
toilet soap created, The secret lay in Third, lasting lather. It 
a perfect blend of palm and olive oils its creamy fullness for ten 
RK: Our chief idea was to apply that the face. 
— ge os to ae : _ We had the rest. The pal 
P tut there were, perhaps, a hundrec oils form ideal  lubricaf 
Acts quickly shaving soaps, and each had its ad- lather softens and soothes 
The average beard is herents We tested many of them— So lotions are not needed. 
softened in one minute. found their virtues and their faults 
Within that time it ab And we started to reach new perfec- ° 
sorbs 15% of water. tion in each quality desired. You will be 8 
That is enough to make Now we offer you a shaving# 
“ nen SEE cd : ; t é x e 
a horny beard wax-like, 18 months of experiment millions have adopted. It mw 
We knew soap making well—that's evi oils which for 3,000 yeartii™ 
dent But it took 18 months to satisfy supreme place for the face, T 
us on a shaving cream. oils are blended in a shayi 
In that time we made up and tested whieh brings the reese 
130 kinds of soap. The tests em- You will be delighted witht 
bodied five shaving soap requirements ever you seek, Palmolive 
And we persisted until, step by step, Cream will exceed your 1 
in each of them we seemed to reach the Whatever you have used, : 
limit. will surprise you. 
Send the coupon for a triabith 
. ° 
M,. What we finally attained us the kindness and yourséliii 
Soothes the skin At last we attained a shaving cream no what 
It leaves the skin in which showed these unique results : é 
soft and smooth con First, great economy, The cream mu! 
dition. No lotion jis tiplies itself in lather 250 times. Thus 


needed. The cream ij a bit of cream—just one-half gram 10 Sh 

self forms a soothing suffices for a shave aves 
lotion, due to palm and Second, quick efficiency, The oil on the Simply insert your name and 
olive oils beard is removed almost instantly. and mail to 


Palmolive Company, Dept 


PALMOLIVE |..." 


Shaving Cream 
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Martha Washington Dinner Set [30 


first quality. 
Only $1 and we ship this superb Dinner Set—yours to use for 30 days before you decide whether ae plscomens 
tékeeporreturnitatourexpense, Artistically shaped, snowy whitedishes with glistening |5'SSSnased 
gold decoration and your initial in gold surrounded by a wreath in goldoneach piece. Of course 
you will be astonished at our bargain price. We guarantee that nowhere can these dishes be bought for less. 


With Your Initial Monogram in Gold 


Complete in every feature. This superb gold decorated set comprises: 12 dinner plates, 9 in.; 
12 breakfast plates, 7 in.; 12 soup plates, 7K in.;12 cups; 12 saucers; 12 cereal dishes, 6 in.; 12 indi- 
vidual bread and butter plates, 64 in.; 12 saucedishes; 1 platter, 134 in.; 1 platter, 11K in.;i celery 

ish, 8% in.; 1 sauce boat tray,7% in.; 1 butter plate,6in.;1 vegetable dish, 104 in., withlid (2pieces); 
1 deep bowl, 8X in.; 1 oval baker, 9in.; 1 small deep bowl, 6in.; 1 gravy boat, 7 in.; 1 creamer; 
sugar bowl with cover (2 pieces). Shipped from Chicago warehouse. Shipping weight about 90 Ibs 
Order by No.327CMA19. Price of complete set of 110 pieces, $34.95. Send only $1 with 


30 Days’ Free Trial *”-cs 


ad oe —_—— a 
Send only the coupon and $1 now and we will send you this é HARTMAN FURNITURE & 
complete set of 110 pieces for 30 days’ use in your home. If not wr Qs CARPET CO. 


satisfied, return the set in 30 days and we will return your $1 and 








\ om ar 3913 Wentworth Avenue 
pay transportation both ways. If you keep them, pay balance *) Dept. Chicago, Ilinols 
cur easy monthly payment plan. Don’t let this offer pass. We ship immediately. a) WW I enclose $1.00. Send ‘110-piece 
Bar ain The great free 432-page Catalog shows you \ N WZ] GoldenMarthaWashingtonDinner 
9g how to make any home beautiful and howto |. oy) WZ . Set No. 327CMA19._ Iam to have 
Catalo save money. It gives you the opportunity to Y® \ YRIEZ 80 « ij If not satisfied will 
ig secure the choicest styles and amazing bar- S > shipit back and you will refund my 
3, linoleum, stoves, ranges, watches, silverware, dishes, washing T&S $1 and pay transportation both ways. 
machines, aluminum ware, phonographs, gas engines and cream sep- =) cr) If | keepit I wil ony $3.00 per month 

ors, etc.—all on our easy monthly payment terms. 80 days’ trial. Post card or letter Actual Height of until price, $34.95, is paid. 
this great bargain book free by return mail. ‘‘Let Hartman Feather Your Nest.” | 


ARTMAN cies se 
CARPET CoO. 
‘ 13 Wentworth Ave. by Heres 82h Dept 3064 Chicago Town State 
pi CODEVOH 2 SRKIM NO PQRS TRU ww xX DZ Give Initial Wanted [Any One Letter)......... eo 
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iT WAS my busy day 


. . . 


AND | told the boy. 


1 COULD not see. 
ANY VISITORS. 


AND HE popped back. 


AND SAID there was 

A GENTLEMAN outside, 
WHO WISHED to see me. 
AND I said “No.” 


BUT I guess the boy. 


IS LIKE my wife 
AND DOESN’T know 
WHO’S BOSS. 


FOR BACK he comes. 


. 


AND SAYS the man 


WANTS JUST a wori. 


AND I told the boy. 
1 COULD tell the man 


JUST WHERE to go 


. . . 


IN JUST three words 


BUT THE boy came back 


AND SAID the man. 


With acknowledgments tg 


That office b ®) 
was a good pig 


COULD SPOT me one. 


HIS BUSINESS needed., 


. - . 


JUST TWO words. 


AND I'M a sport. 


AND CURIOUS too. 


SO IN he came 


AND HANDED me 


SOME CIGARETTES to try 


AND SAID “They Satisfy.” 


AND |} will state. 


HE SAID something. 


7 














iM ee ~ satisfy’’— that says it. N 
finer tobaccos used in any cig 
never were tobaccos more carefully 
fully blended. Chesterfields give you 
any cigarette could give, plus a @@ 
‘“‘satisfy’’ quality that is exclusively 
The blend can’t be copied. 
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Liccerr & Myers 





